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Or, A Model of _- 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical | 
GOVERNMENT. 


WHEREIN, 


Befides the poſitive Doctrine concerning 
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of the 7 TMES concerning the _ 
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TO THE 


READER. 


Reader, . \ 
N the time of our divifrons, and 
the execution of God's Judgments 
upon the three Nations, I ſet my 
Tf to znquire into the cauſes of 
our ſad and woful condition, and 
to think of ſome Remedies to prevent our 
Ruine. Whilſt Twas bufie in this ſearch ; 
T eafily underftord, that the Subjett of our 
Differences was, not ouly the State bit 
the Church. This gave occaſion to peruſe 
ſuch” Authors as write of. Government, 
and to ftudy the Political part of the Holy 
Scriptures, wherein 7 found many things 
concerning the Conſtitution,” the Admini- 
ftration, the Corruption, the Converſion 
and Subverſion of Civil. States an King- 
doms, © with much of Church-Diſcipline.. 
Az There 


IP 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
There I obſerved certain. Rules of Go- 
wernment in general, and ſome ſpectal, 
and proper to Civil, or elſe to Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Polities. « All theſe, according to my 
poor Ability I reduced to Method, and 
appiyed them to our ' own Church and 
State feverally. 7 further took notice 
of our racine differences both Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical, and did freely deliver mine 
own Judgment concerning. the particular 
parties, and their Opinions, yet fo that 7 


endavoured to be of no Party, as a Par- © 
ty. And tho' in ſome things 1 differ from 


them, yet it was not out of fingularity, or 
an. ang of oppoſition, A out f an 
unfeigned defire of Truth; which in many 
- things I found ſo evident, that. whi 
per ſhould not acknowledge it, muſt uteds 
be wilful, and_ blinded with partiality 
or prejudice. Whilſt I go on in this work, 
I eafily perceived, that as our fins and 


brought God's Judgments 


ampentrency....oTg 5 Ju, 
#pOn us, y4 our mnorance and errours in 
matters of Government, with prejddice, 
partiality, pride, obſtinacy: and" want of 
charity were the _ of our diviſions, 
whichgave great advantage: to our Ene- 
mes. and Forein Polititians: who, 
as formerly, ſo now eſpecially at this time, 
fear our union and arreement more than 
23 ever, 
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' TheEpiſtle t9 the Reader; | 
ever, becauſe "ve are become a Warlike 
Nation, and farniſbed with-Gallant. Mey 
Both by Sea.and Land, therefore 'thelt 
great Work 7s to continue. aur Differences 
among ft "our, elves," as  ſubſervient {6 
their Intereſt.” Theſe cauſes once diſcove- 
red, the Remedies were obvious, if men 
were 7n any capacity ro make uſe of them. 
For, fincete repentance, and a real refor- 
mation private and. publick, with the 


Puniſhment of crying fins, are ver) Claro 
to avert God's Judgments: ed 70 FB. 


mounce our Errours, to be informed in the 
Truth ; $6.09 gfe all pride,, partaality, 
Prejudice; obftinacy, ſelf-intereſt; to put 
on humility " and charity, ' whith is the 
bond of perfeition, aud to ler "the peace 
of God ral" in our hearts, art the odl 
way t0 quench the fire of  Contention, "le | 
firmly to cement us' together. Tet, though 
good men niay prope clear truths, diſe 
the miſts of Erroar, perſons, f0 repen- 
tance, and pray, yet there ſeems to be 
little hope of peace and ſettlement. . For, 
after ſs mayy fearful Fidgmeits executed 
upon ns, and ſevere admonitions given us 
rom ' Heaven, . pride, covetouſneſs, .in- 


Juſt ce, opprefion, malice, cruelty, aud 
4 


abummable hypocrifte continue,and nothing 
is reformed. ' This is the reaſon, *1 
; A 3 09 
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. ready to breathe out their laſt. And 


The Epiſtle to the Reader: 
God's hand js ſtretched. out ſtill; many 


perſons have ſuffered, many great Fane 
'S 


heavy hand to this day : but who ſhall 
ſuffer moſt and laſt no may knows. Men 
of the. ſame Engliſh Blood, and .of the 
ſame. P iteltant Profilon. continue obſti- 
nate in their Errors, rizgd and high in 
their Opinions, felns Tos their diffe- 
rent Deſigns, admire their owe Models 
of Government in Church and State, wil 
not abate of their Confidence,. aud refuſe 
jo recede from thetr Tuppoſed Principles. 
Some are for a boundleſs 4; gen; will 
wot be confined by the rules. and difates 
of Reaſon or the common Faith revealed 
from Heaves ;* theſe have ne Principles, 
but ſeem to have abandoned nat only Chri- 
#ianity, but their own. reaſon. Some are 
for Peace, yet only upon their own terms, 
though not ſo reaſonable at they ſhould be. 
Some complain they are wreug'd, and muſt 
te ſatisfied: Others are very high and muſt 
be revenged.... Every party "muſt - reign, 
er elſe they will be Paewies - Many. menu 
of great Eſtates and excellent Parts, 
who as yet have ſuffered little or nothing, 
look on as Strangers, andwill do nothing, 
whilſt Church and State lye a Bleeding, 


lies have heen ruined, many, feel God 


what 
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- TheEpiſtle to the;Reader. 
what can"lig the iſſue, but that either we 
ſhall be bronght very low," made a poor 
"and Baſe \people, and milling of prac 
upon very hard terms," 'und 'yet hardly 
obtain it; | or we ſhall be made a ſcorn 
and derifion to the Nations round: about 
ur, a prey unto our Enemies, and they, 
who hate us, ſhall rule over us. To pre- 
vent ſo ſad a condition, - wy humble 
requeſt to all true hearted Engliſh Pro-. 
teſtants, is, ſeriouſly to confider, 1. What 


. our Condition was before the Scots firſt 


entered England with an Army. 2. What 
thoſe things were, which then the beſt and 
wiſeſt defired to be reformed both. in 
Church and State. 3. What Reforma- 
tion we are capable of at this preſent 
time. 4. Where the guilt of ſo -much 
Blood as hath been ſhed, eſpecially 
zn Treland, doth principally Iye, 5. What 
our duty is as we are Engliſh, as 
we are Chriſtians, as we are Prote- 
Stants, which amongſt other things is 
to deliver the: Goſpel to our Poſte- 
rity, as we received it from our 


* Fathers. 6. What may be the moiſt 


effettual - means according to the rules 
of Reaſon and Divine Revelation, to 
promote the publick good without re- 
Spe of Perſns or Parties, that fo 
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. "The Epiſtle to the Reader. 
no wicked men, but onely Such as fear 
God, may have cauſe to rejoyce. "This 
is all thought good - by this Epiſtle 

to fignifie unto thee 2 the preſent, 
for the reſt referring thee fo the Book, 
and remaining, © | 


Thine, to ſerve inthe Lord 


George Lawſon. 


In opas politicum virt clariſe 
ſm: GeorgiLawſonii, 
_ popularts mei, 


Uis tandem auguſtas regnands digerst artes 
Er ſolidam Fay commodat py rin oper 
Inſtitnit magnas ſubtilis pagina Gentes 
. Dat populss pacem, principibuſq; fidem. 
Publica privata ſndantur munia / 7 
Quod multi curant, unins ecce labor. 
Tam bent regna locat, potuit regnaſſe videri, 
Heu' major cathedra quam fuit ille ſua ! 
Stant ſecura brevi ſubnixa Palana charta, 
' Nec facile amoto cardine, regna labant : 
Vendicat bac populis leges, vim legibus * armat 
Te Themi ; - que debes pletiere, ſola potes. 
Nil metuas,nequ jam metuaris,Regule;demprum 
Poſſe nocere aliis, velle pan (eſt 
Hec ſuccurriſſet naſcents pagina Romz, * 
Waſe wvacet _ b—_ fſe N _ 
ofſet Sparta iſthec, duro formata Lycurgo, 
; wh manſiſſet, quot ſtetit ia dies "Hex 
Nec tibi Parthenope, gemino- quater amplins * yid, 
Mut aſſet dominos plebs ſuos, (anno* Comin. de 
Nec ſibs fadaſſet faſtos tam turpiter Anglus, ks 
Mille per incertas mobilis uſq, vices, 5 
| Quan 


Quam bene Lawſoni ! m4gns ; digniſſumue beree 


= Nominis, -ille ſalo jura dat. ipſe ſolo. .. 
i Qui regnare doces & qui parere, libenter _ 
| Imperium Calams cedimus ecce tibs, 
| wy _— enuit VICUS brevis, angulus orbis 
il cliff, * aſcents eo [ria ferva mihi, 
i "bor 00 nvideant, wel : 'dobeo plare 
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The Arguments of the ſeveral 
"Chapters." 


CHAP. IL. 


HF Fropricty. of God 

acquired by Creation, and 

continued by #reſervati- 

Jeng. the ground: of God's 

=: Sapream , Dowinion and 

Power, \which is Umniverſali.over - all 

i Creatures, more particular. and ſpecial | 

1 over Men and. Angels; who:.are capable + OM 

1 of Lans, Rewaras, Puniſbments, not | 
1 only Temporal. but: Eternal; The ever- 

s ciſe of this Power 'quer men immediate, 

3 on mediate. + Mediate in his. Governs 

| wicnt by men, over men, is either Tems- 

1 poral. and. Civil, or Spiritual and Ree 

1 clefaſtical. Of the Guvernment: Spiri- 

ritual before Chriſt's' incarnations \'and 

q after 
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The Arguments of 
after - his Seſſion ©-at'> the 'right 'hand 
of - God.  _ Of the Church Chriſtian, 
Triumphant, Militant, Myſtical, Vift> 
ble, Univerſal, Particular. The par- 
ticular parts of the Univerſal Church, 
as vifible, the principal ſubjett of the 
following Diſcourſe. Of our Differences 
and the Canſes thereof : of hope of bet- 
ter times, and the Author s diſpoſition 
and intention. | 


pop ln CHAP. 11. Pat 


Of a Community Civil,” 


-. What Politica 7s, what 9 Rl 
wealth, the  ſubjet# of Politica : What 
the parts of a Common-wealth : what a 
Community in general; which is theſub+ 
jett of a Common-wealth; the. uame and 
wature. of it. "Of a Community" Civil, 
the matter and. the ' form thereof, the 
Origznal of Civil Communities ; the mems - 
bers. both natural and naturalized, whe- 
ther they be imperfeitly, or formally, or 
eminently. ſuch. The capacity of *this 
Aſſociation to receive the form of a Cis 
vil Government. Liberty, Equality, Pro- 
priety, Adjunits to this Community. 


Chap. 


the ſeveral Chapters. 


> | * CHAP. 11, p23 28 
; Of an Eccleſiaſtical Community. 
, «ell +34! L 


ef 


; . The Definition of it; the, explication Ml 

, | of the Deſiuition. The diſtinlon of the 
Members, leſs or more perfefthy. ſuch : 
the manner of Incorporation ; Liberty, 
Equality, and aptitude to receive a form 
of Diſcipline. \ | Proprieties of this So- 
ciety. Where, ſomething concerning Chil.- 
dren born of Chriſtian Parents, whe- 
ther they be members of the Church, 
or 110- | 


CH AP. IV. pag 46 
- Of Power Civil. 


. The parts of Politica, Conſtitution 
and Adminiſtration: what Conſtitution 
is,. and what the parts of a Common- 
wealth both cinil and Feclefiaſtical, 
which are two: 1. ' Soveraign.' '2. Subs \ 
jeas. What Power in general, what 
Power Civil, what Supream Power or 


Mijeſty 


y—e—_ 


The Arguments of 
Majeſty Civil ; the Branches thereof, | 
which are called Jura Majeſtatis ; the 
multitude of them reduced to order by 
Several Writers, | and by the Author. 
The Properties of Majeſly, which js real 
or perſonal. What Soveraign real and 
perſonal may do. The ſubjett of Real Ma. 
jeſty in England ; \ the perſonal Majeſty 
of the Parliament, and of the King. 


CHAP, V. P# 75. 
Of the. Acquiſition of Civil Power, 


and the Amilſſjon thereof. 


Crvil Power, not eſſential, but acci- 


dental to any Perſou. It's acquired in_ 


an 'extrordinary, or ordinary way. In 


an ordinary way by conſent or Conqueſt ; 
juſtly or unjuſtly, as by ſarpation, ' 
Tſurpation no good Title. The Perſon 
ſurping Power at the firſt, by ſubſe | 
quent conſent may acquire a good Title, 
Succeſſion, aud the ſeveral ways of Suce 
ceſſion. Amiſſion, of Power by violence, 
or voluntary conſent, 'or death, Whe- 
ther any can be made Soveraign by con- 
dition * Whether Soveraign Power once 
| acquired 


the ſeveral Chapters. - 
acquired may be forfeited : how, and to 
whom the. forftiture may be made. 


"CHAP. VI. page 198 
Of Power Eccleſiaſtical. » 


The Power is Spiritual, - not Civil. 
Why it's called the Power of the Keys, 
as. different from. that of the'. Sword. 
Binding and loofing, the ſame with ſhut« 
ting and opening : and both belong 
chiefly. to Legiſlation and Furiſdiftion. 
This Power is Supream and Independent 
in every particular Church conſtituted 
aright according to the Rales of the 
Goſpel. The Branches and ſeveral Aﬀts ' 
of it : "as, mating of Canons, the conſti- 
tation of Officers, Furiſditt:on,' diſpofing 
of the Churches goods. Of the extent, 
and alſo the bounds of the Power, Cer- . 
tain diſtinions of Spiritual Government, 
as Internal, External, Univerſal, Par- 
ticular, Pormal, Material, of Oljeftzve,' 


. «4% 
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The Arguments of / | 
C,H AP. VII. fp 223 


of acquiring or loling Eccleſiaſtical 
Power.. | 


The juft acquiſition of this Polver ex- 
traordinary in the higheſt meaſure, as in 
Chriſt, or in an inferiour degree, as in 
the Apoſtles. How ordinary Churches de- 
rive it from Chriſt by the Goſpel-Charter 
in an ordinary way. | The Power of the 
Church, and Church-Officers unequal. 
The ſeveral ways of ©ſurping, md alſo 
of lofing this Power. - 


CHAP. VIII p29 


Ofthe diſpoſition of Power Civil, from. 
the ſeveral manners of which ariſe 
the ſeveral forms ofGovernment. . . 


General Obſervations premiſed. The 
' ſeveral ways of diſpoſing Majeſty, or Sus. 
pream Power in-a State, Pure Forms. 
Monarchies, Deſpotical and Regal. Pure. 
Ariſtocracies and Democracies, Mixt 
Governments, when the Power is placed 
in the ſeveral States joyntly. The Con- 
ftitution of England. Our Kings and 
their Title. Peers, Commons, Parlia- 
|; Ep ments, 


\ 


the ſeveral Chapters. 


ments, and the limits of their Power. 
| The limits of the King's perſonal Ma- 
jeſty. . Our late diviſions and confufions. 
Whether King or Parliament as ſepa» 
rate, could be juſtified by the fundamen- 


' al conſtitution of England. By what 


Rule the Controverhe muſt be tried. 
Whether Party at the firſt was more 
faithful to' the Engliſh Proteſtant 7nte- 
reſt. How the ſtate of the Controverfie. 
altered, The high and extraordinary 
attings of all Parties. The good that 
God hath brought out of oug Diſorders 
and Confufions, Whom God hath hither- 
to moſt puniſhed. What is to be done, 
if we intend a Settlement of State and 
Church, 


CHAP. IX. p29 195 


Of the Diſpoſition of Power Eccleſi- 
aſtical, and whether the Biſhop of 
Rome be the firſt Subject of it un- 
der Chriſt, 


The many and great differences about 
the firſt ſubjett of th! Power of the 
Keys: The Pope, the Prince, the Pre- 
late, the Presbyter, the People chal- 
lenge it as due unto them by a Divine 

& Right, 


| The Arguments of _ 
Right. Their ſeveral pretended Titles 


examined, Whether that of the Biſhop of | 


Rome be good or valid. His greatneſs, 
ſtate, and pomp. The opinions of ſome Au- 
thors concerning him.The power he challen- 
geth is Tranſcendent. The reaſons to prove 
his title taken from Politicks : Ancient 
Writers, the Scriptures. The inſufficien- 
cy of them: though ſome - may ſeem to 
prove the poſſeſſion, yet none make good 
the Title. | ; 


Whether-Civil Soveraigns have any 
right unto the power of the Keys. 


Their power and advantage to aſſume 
and exerciſe this power. Their power 
not ſpiritual, but temporal, The power 
of ordering Matters of Religion, what 
it is, and how it differs from the power 


of the Keyes, Jus Religionis ordinandx, 


rightly underſtood, belongs to all bigh- 
er Powers. The Kings and Queens of 


England, though acknowledged over al | 
perſons, in all cauſes, both Civil and | 


Ecclefiaſtical, ſupream Governours, yet 
had 


CHAP. Xx. f2929 | 


eas. 6.7 ne. an ao. Ae is i i 


, 


the ſeveral Chapters, 


| \ had not the power of the Keys. What 


meant by thoſe words of the Oath of Su- 
premacy. Eraſtians worthy of no anſwer, 
þ ne they miſtake the ſtate of the 

weſtion, and do nat diſftinguiſh between 
the power of the Sword, and the pows- 
er of the Reyes. 


CHAP. XI, p49« 2/4 


Whether Biſhops be the primary ſub- 
je&t of the power of the Keys. 


The different Opinions concerning the 


Definition and Eſſence of a Biſhop, as 


alſo concerning the firſt Inſtitution of 
Epiſcopacy. St. Hierom's opinion in this 
point. Spalatenſis bis Arguments to 
prove the divine Right of Biſhops, as 
zrveſted with the Power of Ordination 


and Fariſdiftion examined and anſwe- 
* red. Dr. Andrew's judgment in this 
| point. After oo ypainr and alſo the 


FTierarchical Biſhop, which differ mach, 

the Engliſh Epiſcopacy different from 

both the former ; in y 6 things pr 

to its ſelf is examined. Though for 

Epiſcopacy be grounded upon a divine 

general Precept; yet it's not the primas 
a2 8, 


| The Arguments -of | 
ry ſutjeft of the power of the Keys ; 
neither is Epiſcopal Government proved | 
to be, neceſſary by any ſpecial Evan+ 
gelical Precept of univerſal, and fer- 
petual Obligation, 


PID) CHAP. XI. 


Whether Presbytery be the primary | 
Subject of the power of the Keys. Þ| 


The abolition of Epiſcopacy and Surro- | 
gation of Presbytery in ſeveral re- | 
formed Charches, The nature, inſtitu- | 
tion and diſtinlion of Ecclefiaſtical Pres- | 
byters.” The places of Scripture, where- | 
on the Divine Right of Law, or Ru- | 
long Elders. is grounded, examined. | 
The Reaſons why Prezbyters cannot be | 
the primary Subjef of this Power, The | 
Arguments of the. Authors of Jus Divi- | 
num, Eccleſiaſtici Regiminis 7»/afici- } 
ent to prove it. The Engliſh Presby- 
tery, as intended and modelled by the 
Parliament, with the Advice | of the 
Aſſembly of Divines inquired into ; the 
perfettions and imperfeitions of the ſame, 
as: modelled by the Parliament without 
the 


' the ſeveral Chapters. 


the King, Certain reaſons which may 
be imagined, why the Parliament would 
not truſt the Miniſters alone with this 
power. 


CHAP. XIIL pag« 257 


Whether the power of the Keys be 
primarily in the People, 


The Opinion of Moreljius aud the 
Browniſts, of Blondel, of Parker, a»d 
his miſtake in Politicks, applyed to 
the Church to make it a mixt Govern- 
ment. The judgment of the Author con- 
ceruing the Power of the Keys to be 
primarily under Chriſt in the whole 
Church, exerciſed by the beſt and fitteſt 
for that work. The explication of his 
meaning concerning the Power, the Sub- 
je of the power, and the manner how 
this power is diſpoſed in this Subjett, 
The Confirmation of the Propoſition ; 
that the power of the Keys is in the 
whole Church, both by the inſtitution 
and exerciſe of this power. Where is 
premiſed a confutation of Mr. Parker's 
Opinion, grounded upon two ſeveral pla» 
ces, 


The Arguments of 


ces, as he underſtands them. The Prin- 
cipal places of Scripture concerning 
Church-Government in foro exterior 
explicated, to find out where this pow- 
er is by inſtitution, for Legiſlation, Jus 


riſdiftion, and making of Officers. 


P29 39% CHAP, XIV. 


Concerning the extent of a particu- 
lar Church. 


The ſeveral extenſions of the Church 
in. exceſs, . according to the opinions of 
ſuch as ſubjetF all Churches particular 
to that one Church of Rome : of ſuch 
as ſubjett all to a general Council. Whe- 
ther Mr. Hudſon 7s juſtly charged by 


Mr. Hooker aud Mr. Ellis, aud divers 


others, as guilty of Popery, in aſſerting 
the Unity of. the univerſal Church. The 
Congregational extent : what C EIS « 
tions are? How they are gathered 2 Whe- 
ther the primary ſubjet of an Indepen- | 
dent power. The Arguments of Mr. Par- 
ker aud the Diſſenting Brethren from 
Scripture and Politicks, anſwered. A 
National extent examined, What means 
ro 


” 


the ſeveral Chapters. 


to be uſed for to compoſe our differences, 
and to ſettle peace amongſt us. 


CH AP. XV. fo 353 
Of SubjeRion Civil. 


What Subjeftion in general is, the 
degrees of it. What a ſubjeft in a Civil 
State is: the definition explained. 
What the duties of Subjetts be. What 

ences are contrary to this ſubjedtion ; 
what Rebellion and Treaſon : the ſeve- 
ral degrees of Treaſon. what Uſurpation 
is ; whether any ſubjeftion be due to 
afarped Powers. When a power is diſſol- 
ved. How far the Oaths of Supremacy 
and Allegiance bound the Englith ſub- 
je&. Whether the Civil War did diſſolve 
the Government. Whether the late War- 
like Refiſtance made againſt the King's 
party and his Commiſſions was Rebellion, 
or no? Something of the (Queſtion. whes 
ther ; wy any cauſe it be lawful for the 
Subjetts to refiſt, or take up Arms againſt 
th-ir lawful Soveraign ? as it's handled 
by Arniſzus, Whetherafter the War ſaid 
to be between King and Parliament was 


Com® 


The Arg, of the ſeveral Chapters, 


commenced, there was any ordinary Legal 
power which could induce an Obligation 
to -ſubjeftion 2 Whether the Aft of alte- 
ration, or any other Form ſince propoſed, 
could introduce an Obligation. Whether 
it be lawful to ſubmit "unto an extra- 
ordinary power, when no Legal power ac- 
cording to the Fundamental Conflitu- 


tion canbe had. The diſtinflion, divifion, 


and education of Subjetts. 
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Of Subje&tion Eccleſiaſtical. 


What Ecclefraſtical Subjefion is. The 
diſtintion of Ecclefiaſtical Subjefs. The 
qualification of a Charch-member, Some- 
thing of ſeparation from a Church. The 
alterations, drvifions made, and the Er- 
rors, Blaſphemies profeſſed in the Church 
of England in theſe late times. The man- 
ner of admiſſion of Church-Members. The 
ancient and alſo the modern diviſion of | 
Ecclefiaſtical Subjefts, and their ſubor- 
dinttion, The Hierarchical Order, The 
Education of Church-members, 
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CHAP. ir. 


Of Government in General, and 
the Original thereof. 


| Rropriety is the ground of Power, 


and Power of Government ;. and $eq, x. 


as: there are many degrees of Pro- 
priety, ſo there are of Power : Yet 
as there is but one Uniyerſal and abſa- 
late Propriety, ſothere is but one ſupream 
and univerſal Power, which the moſt glori- 
ous, bleſſed, and eternal God can only chal- 
lenge as his due. For he contrived all things 
by his w/dom., decreed them by his will, and 
produced them by his Power.and to this Day 
worketh all things according to the counſel of his 


| will, Epheſ. 1.11. 1n this reſpect he is worthy 


to receive Glory, and Honour,and Power, becauſe 
he hath created all things, and for his pleaſure 
they are, and were created, Rev. 4.11. By 
Creation he began,by Conſervation he con- 
tinued to be actually the Proprietary of all 
things : for. he made them of nothing, and 
D,. gave - 


L 


Sea. 2. 
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gave them being and exiſtence, ſo that they 
wholly always depend upon him, and are 
abſotutely his. Therefore he hath power 
to diſpoſe of them as he pleaſeth, and 
to order them to thoſe ends he created 
them. This ordination of them, which 
began immediately upon Creation, con- 
tinueth and ſhall: continue to the end, and 
'is either General of all things, or Spe- 
cial, of ſome ſpecial, more noble and more 
excellent Creatures: Such are Men and | 
Angels, endued with ' underſtanding and | 
Free-will, and capable of Laws, rewards 
and punſhments, both Temporal and Eter- 
nal. The ordination of theſe is more pro- 
rly and ſtritly called Government, which 
s a part of divine Providence : The Go- 
vernment of Angels no doubt is excellent 
and wonderful, though we know little of 
it, becauſe not revealed. 
That of men is more fully manifeſted 
to us as men, in that Book of books, 
we call the holy Scriptures , the prin- 
cipal ſubject whereof is the Govern- 
ment of man, as ordered to his final 
and eternal Eſtate. This Government 
is two-fold, 1. That of ſtri& Juſtice, 2. 
That of ſweet mercy in Chriſt; For it 
pleaſed. the Eternal Sovereign to bring 
Man fallen back again, and raiſe him vp 
to an Eſtate of eternal Glory; this was 
his great deſign, wherein he moſt gloriovſly 
manifeſted his divine perfeRtions of Wiſ- 
dom, Juſtice, Power, and eſpecially gw 
er- 
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ave the Original thereof. 


| Merey 3 this man we find in a two-fold 


capacity ; ' the firſt is temporal, confined 
to this mortal life, the ſecond is ſpiritu- 
al, and in both he is ſubject to his Maker 
and Eternal King, who doth not always 
<xerciſe his Power himſelf immediately, 
either in the conſtitution or adminiſtration 
of theſe earthly States, but as he uſeth the 
miniſtry of Angels, ſo he makes men his 
Deputies and Vicegerents, theſe are cal- 
led Higher Powers ordained of God, who 
are truſted with, and bear the Sword to 
protect the good, and puniſh the bad, ac- 
cording to certain Laws and Rules of Wif- 
dom and Juſtice. Fhis power may reach 
the Perſons and the goods of mortal man, 
but not the Sout and. Conſcience, which 
are exempted and reſerved to the Tribu- 
nal of G6d, who cannot only kill the Bo- 
dy, but caſt both Body and Soul into Hell, 
and reward Men with Spiritual and Eter- 
nal Rewards, which. the Powers of the 
World cannot do. Of this Government 
by the temporal Sword ſomething ſhall be 
faid in the following diſcourſe, but with 
ſome reference to that which is Spiritual, 
that the generats wherein they do, agree, 
the particulars whereia they differ, the 
ſubordination of the one unto the other 
may be the better known. All men ſhould 
be of this ſpiritual Society, but are not ma- 
ny excluded through their own. fault and 
juſt Judgment of God? This ſeparation 
was made betimes, for we read of Cain 

> 7 caſt 
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caſt ourof God?s preſence, and excommy- 
nicate ; of the: Sons of God, and-the Sons 
of Men before the' Flood: ;- of Jews and 
Gentiles, after that the;World, was. .peo- 
pled' by the:/Sons of Veah, and: the Fami- 
ly of Abraham,jIſaac' and, Facob i ngled out 
of all other Nations, and this before the 
incarnation and theGlorification of the Me/ſ- 
ras. And ſince then we: may obſerve that 
there :are Chriſtians oppoſed - toe. Pagans 
and Idolaters, which do not acknowledge 
one only God ; to Mahometans, who acknow- 
ledge the true 'God, who made Heaven and 
Earth, but not God 'Redeemer by Jeſus - 
Chriſt; to Jews, who confeſs God the Crea- 
tor, and Jeſus Chrilt in general, but as 
yet to come; to Apoſtates, who firſt pro- 
felled the Truth, but afterwards denying 
it; are Excommunicated by-a Sentence and 
Decree of Heaven : Though theſe be many, 
and of ſeveral and different forts, yet they 
are reducible: to two Societies or Cities, 
the one of God; . the other of the Devil, 
as the learned Auſtin did well obſerve in 
his excellent "Treatiſe of the City of God; 
this Spiritual Society was governed by God, 
as ſole Monarch from the beginning, with- 
out any Vicar or eputy univerſal, till ſuch 
time, as. Chriſt having finiſhed the great 
work of expeftation, was ſet at the right 
hand of -God, and made the Adminilſtra-- 
tor general of the Church Chriſtian, for 
now that 1s the name- of this Spiritual 
Society. This Church, and eſpecially asChri- 
ſtian, 


© | and:the:Originaltheteof,) 

ſtian, maybe conſidered under-ſeveral Noz 

tions, - and diſtinguiſhed: into that which 

now- triumphs in; Heaven, +and-iis-/ ſecure 

- of everlaſting-Bliſs, and ttiat -which:is, mis 

[= litant- aiming :at a final . Victory,,. aud-ex- 

6 pecting” a -perpetual Peace. +20 This milt» 

tant Church may: be: conceived: to be either 

as myſtical; confiſting-only.of real Saints, 

and ſuch as-by:w lively Faithihave Fellow- 

ſhip with Chriſt; and are living members 

of his Body ; or. viſible, of ſuch as acknows 

ledge-and profeſs their Faith.,in God, and 

in his Son-Jeſus: Chriſt already exhibited; 

and ſer at the Right:hand+ of, God/z7 and 

becauſe the fincerity of this : Profeſlion- 1s 

known certainly to. God: alone, - therefore 

in- this: viſible: Society we find. Frdas: a- 

mongſt the —_—_ ; Simon Magus amongt 

Chriſtians; Phariſees and Saduces,.'thobgh © - 

a generation of. Vipers, amoggſt the Diſ- 

ciples of . Joh» Bapt:ſi, yet theſe; are but 

Chaff, upon the Floor mingled-:with the 

Whear, and by: the Fan in Chriſt's. hand 

to be ſeparated,\and burned -with unquench- 

able - fire... +". - o*81 | 
This Viſible: Church militant may be $4, 2. 

conſidered either as Univerſal or Particu- : 

lar. The Univerſal is the number of all , 

Ehriſtians: living on Earth, who by their | 

profeſſion of:F aith:in Chriſt already come, 

ſignifie that ſubjeftion to Chriſt, and their 

relation one to. another as: Brethren. In 

this reſpect the Government of the Church 

is Monarchical under one Head Jeſus Chriſt, 

B 3 . who / 
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Scope of i ; 
the Work, ſpiritual viſible policy, and the Govern- 


Of Government in General, 
who never appointed any one Vicar Uni- 
verſal, or ſupream Independant Judicato- 
ry viſible on Earth, with pleaitude of 
Power over all Chriſtians of all Nations, 
The Word, Sacraments, Miniſtry and the 
outward means of Converſion belonging to 
this Church, as conſidered under this no- 
tion; and every particular perſon there- 
in is firſt admitted intov_this Society, and 
made a Member thereof before he can be 
8 Member of any particular Church ; 
Though one baptized in a particulgr 
Church under a form of extcrnel Govern- 
ment may be ſolemnly received both as a 
member of the nniverſal, and alfo that 
particular Body at one and the fame time ; 
yet in order of nature he muſt be concei- 
ved as'a member of the eniverſal, before 
a Member of that particular ; For we are 


firſt Chriſtians, and fubjet to Chriſt, be- 


fore we can be ſubje&t tothe Power of any 
particular Church, -For we are baptized 
into one Body Univerſal, and in the Name 
of God rhe Father, Son, ans Holy Ghoſt, not 
into the Church of Rome, Corinth, Epheſus, 
Jeruſalem, or into the Name of any of | 
the Governogrsor Officers of thee Church- 7 
es: particular viſible Churches are parts of 

the univerſal, and arefirſt ſo many ſeveral 
Commonities denominated uſually from 
ſome place, and after that by aſfociation 


and conſent receive 'a form of Govern- 


ment viſible and external. This kind of | 


ment. 


and the Original thereef, 
ment thereof is the principal ſubje& of 
the enlulag diſcourſe, wherein I aim at 
Peace and Truth, deſiring not to kindle, 
but to quench, or at leaſt abate the flam 
of diſſention, which ſo long and ſo violently 
have raged amongſt us. 


The Goyernment of thefe particular 5.4, ,. 


Churches at this preſcat time is the ſub- 
jet of fo many-Diſputes amongſt us, that 
ſome doubt whether there be any ſuch thing 
or no; ſome preſuppoſe it, but know not 
what it is; ſome make it to be the ſame 
with Civil Government; and put all the 
Power in the Civil Magiſtrates hands, and 
only except the Word and Sacraments, 
which they grant to Miniſters; ſome take 
thoſe from the Miniſters, and make this ad- 
miniſtration common to others with them ; 
and becauſe there is no certain order eſta- 
bliſhed amongſt ns, therefore many areour 
diviſions, ard fanatick Sets are multiply- 
ed. Some are ſubtil and politick agents, and 
divide the Church that they may diſturb the 
State; theſe care not much what the Do- 
frine is, ſo they can ſeparate thoſe which 
ſhould be united. Some deſire to propagate 
their own Opinions, though falſe, upprofi- 
table, blaſphemous, and their deſign is to 
draw Diſciples after them. Theſe prevail 
the more, becauſe they find the minds of ma- 
ny ſo ready to receive any impreſſion. For 
ſome have itching ears, and every new and 
ſtrange opinion doth affect and much take 
with them: Few are well grounded ia the 
B 4 prin- 
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_ Of Government in General, 
Means to priticiples of Chiriſtian ſaving truth, ſo. as 
prevent Er- tg have a diſtinct, methodical knowledge of 


them, with dn upright humble heart diſ- 

ſed to praftiſe"what they know ; for. a 
diſtin knowledge of Fandamentals, with 
a ſincere deſire and intention to praftiſe and 
live accordingly, are excellent” means to.a- 
yoid Errors, for ſuch God will 'guide in his 


truth; ſome aim at an higher perfection 
than this life can. reach, and boaſting of 


their high attainments inſolently. cenſure 
others, or look upon them with ſcorn.and 
contempt, as far below them.” Some deſign 
to make Men Scepticks in all matters of Re- 
ligion, that then their minds being like Mat- 
ter ready torecelve any form,they may more 
eaſily imprint upon'themm what*they pleaſe ; 
yet'in the iſſue many of them prove Atherſts 
and enemies to all Religion. The grand 
Politicians and chief Agents, who do lealt 
appear, animate the Deſign, take all adyan- 
tages, watch all opportunities, ſingle out 
the fitteſt perſons, and make men even of 
contrary Judgments, and of a temper quite 

different from themſelves, inſtrumental and 

efficient to their own Ruine; yetI hope that 

God in the end will not only diſcover, but 

diſappoint them. All theſe bandy together, 

and do conſpire to deſtroy the Proteſtang 

Engliſh intereſt, and it's a ſad thing, that 

Orthodox Chriſtians take little notice of 
theſe things, but fearfally wrangle about 

matters of leſs moment, to the great pre- 
judice of the neceſlarics and ſubſtantials of 


Religion. All 
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©" "aud the Original thereif. \ 
All this is co | 
and abuſe of a 10ng. continued” Peace, and 
the lighr'of the Goſpel ſhining ſo; gloriouſ- 
ly amongſt vs. We are guilty, .but God is 
juſt, and alſo merciful and wonderfully wiſe. 
For he is trying of us to purge away, the 
Tin. and droſs; and he expedts that .we 
ſhould ſearch more accurately, pray more 
fervently, and more humbly depend upon 
E him, whoſe wiſdom is ſuch as thar, he can 
and will bring light out of darkneſs; good 


out 'of evil ; and afar more excellent Or- 


der out of. our confbfions. The prayers of 
the upright for this end are made and heard 
in Heaven already, and what we deſire in 
due time ſhall be effefted -. For he will com- 
fort S:0n, he will comforr all her waſte pla- 
ces, and 'he'will make her Wilderneſs like 
Eden, and ber Defatr like the Gardenof the 
Lord-"This indeed is2 work to which man 
contributes lictle,” hinders mich, retards 
long, that Gods' hand'and Wiſdom may 
the more appear, and phat.he may have the 

glory. In the mean time Chriſt .takes care 

of the univerſal Church,and the parts there- 

of, converting ſome, confirming others, 
and direCting all true believers to eternal 
Glory; and though a ſtorm be raiſed, and 
the ſame very terrible, yet it's nothing, but 
we may be (confident, when we conſider the 
Skill and miraculous power of our Heaven- 
ly Pilot. 


My intention is not toinſtruct the learned, 5a, 6. 


who are more fit to-be my Maſters, yet to 
theſe 
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theſe endued with far more excellent gifts 
I would give occaſion,” and alſo make a mo- 
tion to exerciſe their improved parts and 
learning in this Subjet, and do this poor 
diſtrafted Church of ours, a part of the vr 
niverſal, ſome far more glorious ſervice. 
God may make me, thongh very unworthy, 
an inſtrument of his Wiſdom to inform rhe 
ignorant, and remove their Errors, and 
correct their miſtakes. It may alſo through 
God's Bleſſing contribute ſomething unto 
Peace, by uniting well affefted minds : I am 
enemy to no-man, yet profeſledly bent a- 
yu errors; and that not only in others, 

ut alſo in my ſelf, if once I know them. 
I am not pre-cngaged to any Party, but a 
ſervant untotruth, and devoted unto Peace. 
I wiſh T may not be prejudicate, or partial, 
or precipitate as many do, who contend to 
maintain a Party or a Faction, but do not 
care fo ſearch out the truth ; theſe do not 
cloſe up, but open the breaches amongſt us, 
and make them wider, and leave others yn- 
fatisfied. Our differtnces be ſo mopy and 
ſogreat, that we ſeem to be -uncap Ne of 
any Peace; yet God can do wonders, and 


we may truſt in him, who in his time will | 


give us Peace, if not on Earth ; yet certain- 


ly in Heaven, the place of our Eternal Reſt. | 
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CHAP. IL. 


Of Government i# general, and of a Cong 
munity Civil. 


| Set, x. 
Hurch-Goverament preſpppoſeth the 75 pc 


14 Rules of Government in ner, 
therefore he that will know the latter, my 

underſtand the former : For he that is ig- 
norant of Govergment, mult needs be ig- 
norapt of Church-Government; and this 
is the very caſe of many in our days, and 
this is one cauſe of many differences a- 
mongſt us at this time; to give ſome light 
io this particular, I will ſay ſomething of 
Government in General, the Government 
of God, whereby be more immediately or- 
ders man to his final and immortal eſtate; 


I have according to my poor ability decla- 


red in my Theopolsrica, or Divine Politicks, 
therefore I will confine my diſcourſe-to the 
Government of man by man, or rather 
the Government of God by'men ſet over 
men. For God communicates ſome meaſure 
of his'Power to mortal men; and ſuch as 
are entruſted with ir, become his Vicege- 
rents aud bear his name, according to 
that of 'the Pſalmift, 7 have ſaid ye are 
Gags, Plal. B2. 6. My deſign in this Trea- 
tiſe is not to deliver an exatt Syſteme of 
Politicks, yet 1 will make . uſe of thoſe 

| roles 
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rules I find in political writers of better 

rahk, but with a reſervation'of aliberty t6 
my ſelf to vary from them, as I ſhall ſee. 
juſt cauſe. To, paſs by the diſtinftion of 
Government Monaſtical:and-Qeconomical;Wi 

I will pitch upon'that. which is Politica]. 
The ſubjeft whereof: is a: Community and Ye 
Society. larger than that of a Family, and iſ 
may be ſufficient to recelve the form of 1 

Common-wealth. 
To this end we muſt obſerve' what ( Po- 
litica) which, ſome call the rule of Govern- 
ment -of a Politie is, 2. Whata Politie or 
Common-wealth. '3. 'What the parts of 

(Polificd) Be... - f 9994 
Politica, or Politicks is the at&t of well 
ordering a Common- wealth. ' * 
A -Common-wealth: is the order of 
Superiority and -Subjeion -in a 
Community for the Publick Good. 
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= a wot]; conſtitution | 
-ommNn- Of Politicks | +, of a Com- 


wealth in 


general is; + ASE be two: mon- 


parts, the, * # adminiſtati- wealth, 
A Tarnnwags 


Theſe Rules are the foundation of the | 

Foundation following Diſcourſe, and inform us that Mi 
..z - ( Politica ) is an'aQt, that is a rule of Divine 
"  Wiſdomto dire ſome operations ofthe 
Creature:for-ſo I underſtand it here,2. That 
the. Obje&t of this rule is a Common- 

wealth. 3. That the proper act is to - 
| re 


and of a Community Civil. 

rect how to order a Common-wealth aright, 
ſo that. it .. may attain its proper end. 
4. That the ſubjeft matter ofa Common- 
realth is a Community or common and pub- 


al; Mick Society of Men. 5. That the Form 
al. is an order of Superiority and SubjeCtion 
1d Reſtabliſhed in this Community. 6.” That the 
id Mend of this order-is the common good or 


benefit of the whole and every part. 7. That 
ſeeing, a Common-wealth muſt” firſt be 
made by eſtabliſhing the order of Superiori- 
&y and SubjeCtion, and being once made, 
muſt act according to the order determi- 
ned ; therefore Politica muſt have two parts, 
the firſt muſt be the Rule of the Conſtituti- 
on, the ſecond the Rule of ' Adminiſtrati- 
on.- For the more orderly proceeding in 
this particular, I will begin with the Con- 
a Eſtitution, which will -take up the firſt Book 
|. Hof this Treatiſe; then I will. proceed to 
the Adminiſtration, the Subje&t of the Se- 
cond Book. | 
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- & TheConſtitution is the ſetling of an order 5c. 3. 
of Superiority and SubjeCtion in a Commu- Conflituti- 


nity, whereby .it becomes a Common-wealth. *” 


And we may be allowed to ſay, that a Com- 
munity is the matter of a Common-wealth; 
> Band aCommon-wealth, as ſome underſtand 
* Wit, the form of a Community. | Theſe two, 
1.2 Community, 2. a Common-wealth, are 
* Echiefly to be handled in this firſt Part, 
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A Community may be ; General. 
conſidered in Special. 


In General I will name. 
examine the nature. 


Community The name in Hebrew is Dy in Greek 
in general. TI;xss and that may come of Tloavs, becauſe 


the matter of a Community is a multitude, 
in Latine, Csvitas, Populus, and here ob- 
ſerve. that T15zc Thoavs, Populus, Publicus, ſeem 
to have ſome affinity; yet we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between Civitas and Vrbs. For the for- 
mer ſignifies the People, the latter the Place, 
Buildings, Habitations of the Peopte. The 
Romans promiſed the Carthaginians not to 
deſtroy Crvitatem Carthaginis, to make *' 
good their word, they brought out the Peo- +7 
le, which was Civitas, and then ruined 27 
rbem, the Place, Buildings, Walls, Houſes; ? 
though Plebs and Populus, as Civitas and Reſ. { 
publica, are ſometimes taken for the ſame, {| 
yet more properly Plebs ſignifies the mean-- Þ 
er and inferiour part of the People, and 
Populus the' whole Body, both the higheſt 
and the loweſt. Civitas alſo differs from 
Re ſpublica, as the Matter from the Form, 
the Body from the Soul in many Writers of 
Politicks. The Hzbrew word Dy is turned 
by -the Septuagint moſt frequently, Ar, 
Populus, the People ; yet ſometimes "e0vo;, 
a Nation, ſometimes 7Oxyaus,. a ag" 
MN- 


and of a Community Civil. 
multitude, ſometimes Swamwyi, a Congre- 

ation, ſometimes Tajz90-, 2 multitudes, 
 ſometitnes riw@-, a Generation, all theſe 
ſignifie a multitude of Perſons, ſome ways 
united and combined together, which a- 
grees always unto a Community. Forſterus 
tells us that DY is a multitude of People or 
Society, which being joyned together, have 
the ſame Name, Language, Laws, Religi- 
on, Politie. Though this is true ſometimes, 
yet it is not always ſo; and to have the 
ſame Politie, is not only to be a Communi- 
ty, but a Common-wealth. It's true, that 
Iſrael, not long after their coming out of 
Egypt, had the ſame Name, Language, Laws, 
Rel ion, Politie, both Civil and Eccleſi- 
aſtical. 


This is the Name, the Nature follows, Sc&. 4. 
and we may learn it out of Auſtine, as he De C. D: 


did from the Roman Oratour, according to | 


both theſe, Reſpublica eſt res Populi. Populus Cap. 21. 


eſt catus multitudinis juris conſenſu -& utili- 
tatis communione ſociatus, in another place, 
Populus eſt cats multitudint rationals, rerum 
quas diligit, concordi communione ſociatus, Ar- 
niſeus out of Ariſtotle deſcribes it to be a 
perfeft Society of YVicimiies, having all 
things neceſſary to an happy Life'; yer be- 
cauſe theſe definitions arenot perfect, 1 will 
firſt enquire further into the nature of a 
Community, as it is the ſubject of a Com- 
mon- wealth. 2. Diſcover the Original of 
Communities, 3. Declare who are Members 
of a Community. A Community is a Society 
of 


Cap. 22% 
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Se. 5. 
What Com- 
munity Ci- 
vil is, 


- Of Government . in General, 
of Perſons immediately capable of a Common- 
wealth ;, or-it is a Socrety fit to receive a Form 
of Publick. Government : This is the general 
nature of a Community, which'may be con- 
ſidered under a Civil or Eccleſiaſtical notion. 

A' Community Civil is a Society of Fa- 
milies and Virinities fitted for, and capable 
of a Common-wealth Civil. - And here 1 
will take ocaſion more diſtintly to explain 
what is a Community. in general. ' 2. What 
this Community Civil is. In a Community 
there are Men ; for the matter of it is ra- 
tional, not irrational Creatures. 2. There 
muſt be a multitude of them. 3. This muſt 
be a multitude of Fawiltes and Vicinities 
to diſtinguiſh it from a Colledge, an Uni- 
verſity, an Armie, and other occaſioned 
Multitudes. 4. Theſe muſt Aſlociate and 
be United together ; for they make up this 
body, not as ſeverally conſidered, but as 
joyned [together in one; for the Genus is 
a Society. This Society. preſuppoſeth U- 
nion, and is a Communion, whereby they 
Communicate in ſomething common to the 
whole; as'in an Organical Body, there 
are many Members. 2. Theſe are united 
to make one whole body of many parts. 
3. From this Union ariſeth a'Communion 
and Participation in ſome things which a- | 
gree and belong unto the whole body as ' 
a body. This Union doth, not ariſe meerly 
from ſome accident or cohabitation,” or 
natural inſtinct, but from a rational and 
juſt conſent, ex juris Confſenſu, ſaith werns 
h or 
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and of a Community Civil, 
for till they be: thus united, -they' cannot 
be: immedately capable. of, ors» iproxime 
porentia to -2 Common-wealth,- therefore, 
this union muſt be-rational, according 'to: 
that of Auſtine, Populus eft catus multitu- 
dinis rationalis. 2. It muſt be free -and vo- 
luntary, for it is by conſent. 3. Becauſe 
Thieves, Pirates, Confpirators, Murthe- 
rers, Seditious Perſons, yea Devils may be 
united by a rational conſent, and yet can- 
not make a Common-wealth, neither can 
be any fit ſubject thereof : ir muſt be;juſt, 
for ſo the learned Father underſtands the 
words of the great Orator, ex juris con- 
ſenſus, though all multitudes of men by the 
tight of Nature, or by the Laws of God 
revealed, if they enjoy divine Revelations, 
are bound ro aſlociate and unite ſo far as 
God ſhall direct and enable them, yet they 
cannot aſſociate unjuſtly. For they are 
bound to-aſlociate and unite ſo far as:God 
ſhall direct and enable: them, yet they can- 
not aſſociate .unjuſtly. For they are bound 
to ' obſerve certain Rules of eternal 
Juſtice, ſo that both the things wherein 
they unite, and the manner of uniting 
muſt be juſt ; -and the more- juſt the aſſo- 
ciation, the. more excellent and Perfect 


# . the Common-wealth and Ordination may 


be. From this union ariſeth a communion 
or common. union ;; or as they are one 
common unian ;; for as they are one com- 
mon body, ſo they have ſome things, Atts, 
Rights, which are common z wherein all 
bo QC joint- 


_ Of: Govanument in'Gineral, 
jointiy: bavea ſhare: or part: for a' Com- 
munizy:is one perſon morally conſidered, 


and: whatſoever is not -private is: publick | 


and common. Theſe: common: things may 
be few or many :: and as the Perſons uni- 
ted have one common. Reaſon, Will, and 
Power, ſo they all : communicaze in 'theſe 
things, and do certain common Adts as 
Society, which are. aCfts not of a part but 
of - the whole. Yet theſe' things, Acts, 
Rights, -Priviledges, Intereſts, differ from 
thoſe which are 'common either unto 0- 
ther-Creatures, or Mankind in General. 
This Society was ordained of God for the 
benefit of mankind, . and tends much un- 
to: thair good and happineſs, temporal at 


leaſt; For God ſaw at the firſt Creation, -.| 


that-'it was not good for man to be alone, 
therefore he created Woman, who toge- 
ther wich Man, was the root and Original 
of: all Humane Societies 5 Gen, 2. 18, Two 
ſaith the' Preacher are better than one, and 
woe be to him that 1s alone, Ecclef. 4. 9, 10. 
where his principal intention is to ſhew the 
excellency and benefit of Society, yet he 
preſuppoleth Love, Humanity, and a near- 
er affeCtion to thoſe of one and the fame 
Society, than to all' mankind in general z 
and in this Civil Society there maſt be 
Families to diſtinguiſh it from ſingle: Per- 
ſons, and Vicinities to difference it from 
Families, find 2. An aflociation bath ra- 
tional and juſt, ſo 3. There muſt be in them 
thus aflociated an immediate capacity _ 
| of 
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fitneſs, to receive -a .Common-wealth or 
form of Goverament. For theogh this af. 
fociation conduceth much unto their ſafe- 
ty, help, comfort, and furaifheth them with 
many things not. only neceſlary, but con- 
venient, which without allociation they 
could not ſo eaffly enjoy, yet without. a 
form of Government, theſe advantages 
could not be ſo firm and laſting. This 
fitneſs, capaciry, and immediate diſpolſi- 
tion to a form of civil Government doth 
not ariſe ſo much from the multitude of 
the perſons, or extent and goodneſs of the 
place of their habitation, ' as from their 
good affetions one towards another, and 
the number of juſt, wiſe and eminent per- 
ſons amongſt them, who are fit, not only 
to be the matter of a ſtate, but to model 
it, and order it once conſtituted ; expe- 
rience hereof ſufficient we have at this 
day in this Nation; for ſo many and 
S great are our differences both in judg- 
; ment and aff<Ctions, and our ſeveral in- 
rereſts ſo contrary, that the ſame Lan- 
guage, Laws, Religion, common Coun- 
try cannot firmly unite us together; but 
we are ready every moment fo fly aſun- 
der and break in pieces, if we were not 
kept together rather by the ſword of an 
Army, than by. any civil Power and Poli- 
cy, or good aff<Ction; this is.a ſad con- 
dition, and a; juit judgment up3n us for 
our fins. 


Fhis ts the firſt thing whereof i thought Gl 6. 
2 on 


20 Of Government in General, 
'to inform the: Reader, that he might the 
.betrer underſtand the nature-of a Com- 
' munity, before'I ſaid any thing of the 
original thereof, which. is the- next in or- 
Oricinal der. The original is either natural or ac- 
_—_ cidental. The natural ſource is that which 
" hath ſome principles in the Creation of 
man, who though fallen retains ſomething 
of Creation, whereby he continues not 
-only a reaſonable creature, but alſo ſoci- 
able. For man by nature, as the Philoſo- 
pher obſerved is, C3 mamx# a ſociable 
creature, becauſe he hath not only reaſon, 
but ſpeech, without both which there can 
| be no human Society, as humane amongſt 
us. This natural propenſion to Society pre- 
ſuppoſeth mankind actually exiſting and 
multiplyed; therefore it pleaſed God at 
the firſt to make man and Woman the j 
foundation of a Family, and Families of 7 
Vicinities ; this is the reaſon why the Au- 3 
thors of Pcliticks, following the Philoſo- 
pher, ſpeak ſo much of cconomical rela- 
tions, as the foundation of a Communi- # 
ty. The firſt Rel2ticn is of Man and Wife, 
the ſecond of Parents and Children, the 
third of Maſters: and Servants; . God at 
the beginning did give men yot only reaſon 
and language, but a power of Generation, 
with a bleſlipg, ſo that one man and one 
woman joired in the ſacred bond of Ma- 
trimony vecame husband and wife firſt, 
and then Parents of children and of Chil- 


drens children, till they multiply to a nu- 
merous 
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and "of "2  Commuity Chuoil.. 
merous Poſterity. Thus God bleſſed out- 
firſt Parents before, and' Noah's Family 
after the Flood, that | they repleniſhed. 
and peopled the Earth, and became _not 
one, but many Communities. ' And it 'was” 
a ſtrange* providence and, wopder, to, di- 
vide the multiplyed Poſterity” of Noah, 
by diving the Language, into ſeyeral com- 
panies,, and_diſperſe them into ſeveral 
parts of the Earth; and hence the many 
Societies of the World, and their' diffe- 
rent Communities God Promiſed Abraham 
to make” him a Father of many Nations; that 
is, nor only of many civil, but ſpiritual. 
Societies, Gen, 17. 5. and he ſaid ro Rebe- 
kah, two Nations are in thy womb, Gen. 2 5. 
23, Thus Facob”s Family multiplyed' in E- 
gypt to. a great Community; ſo that the 
original 'of Societies civil are. from God, 
the cauſe of all things, 1. As making men, 
and enduing them with reaſon and: ſpeech. 
2, As multiplying and bleſſing them. 3. As 
dividing them into ſeveral parts and por- 
tions of the Earth, where.they may coha- 
bit and have communion one with a- 
nother. 4. Beſides all theſe, he ſo creates 
them, and orders them in the very firſt mol- 
ding of ther, when they are multiplyed, 
that they have need one of another, and 
one may be beneficial” and helpful unto 
another, ſo that their ſubſiſtence and their 
well-being depends upon. Society, for as 
he hath made the Body 'to confilt of ma- 
ny members, ſo that they have their ſe- 
G3 veral 
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* Of Gowergment 7 Genergd,.. 
veral Na miniſtrations, all uſeful one 
for another, ſa that the body cannox be'a 
body without many members, ; por ſubſiſt 
without ſome neceſſary parts, nor well con-. 
tiane or be perfect and intire without all 
and every one, ſo'in like manner hath be 
cothpoſed thele great Bodies and Commu- 
nitics; ſome by his providence are Rich, 
ſome are poor, ſome wiſe, ſome ignorant, 
ſome ſtrong, ſome weak, ſome bold, ſome 
timorous, ſome fit for learning and. more 
noble place, ſome of inferiour quality ; 
ſorne fit for *husbandry, ſome for trade ; 
and ſome fit ' for one trade, ſome ht for 
4fiother : Thongh we, who have our hou- 
ſs, Stocks, Trades, Fairs, Markets, Towns, 
Cities, Villages, do not underſtand this ſo 
well; yet they, who make new diſcoye- 
ries, and bcgin new Plantations, are very 
fenſible of the neceſſity and benefit of So- 
ciety <iyil. This was made evident by 
that policy of the Philiſtins,, who by ta- 
king away from 1ſrac! their Smiths, and 
depriving them but of one trade, difar- 
med the great body of that Nation; for 
we read there was no Smith found in all 
the Land of 1/-ael, ſo that it came to paſs 
in the day of battel, that there was-neither 
Sword nor Spear found in the hand of any 
of the people that' were wich Saul and Fo- 
zathan; and when God intended to ruine 

not only the State, but the Community of 
Faudab ;, he threatens to take away not on- 
Iy the mighty man, the man of War, the 
| Judge, 


prranr te 


awd. af Community: CHvit, 
Judge; the; Prophet 48& the Prudentiand 


the: Ancients -the-Gaptainot Filtys ad the 


honqurable apa! and: the Countellory:but 
.the,. cunning, Artifices, 3nd i be: eloghent 
 Qcagour, E/As3- 253-5 :Fhough: God: alone 
can: be folly .lappy, Þy-bim{dt alone, with 
- gut: Man :9r,;Apge]; er :3hy. company, yer 
man cannot-.; Man ſolitary: s.vary mper- 
fect,, and: Jiks. Þ Body;: which. wants ſome 
;pecellary-parts : God knows: this full well, 
therefore he fp orders Myltitpdes of: Vi- 
cinities ,- that .he inclines [them by - ther 
very conſtitution to Society ;,2 for by-it they 
are not. only ſtronger ,and 'more ablt to 
defend: themſelves, and-:previde for their 


fafety,: butalſo they are better -fopplyen...- 


with neceſſariee and commodities ;. what 
one hath- not, another: hath; what: owe 
cannot do-;;: another. :cah ;. what few: are 
not able go effect, many may, .and all mixh 
ware. But ;hat whereby;God 1s ther.im- 
mediate cauſe.of Society 71s voluntary ggh- 
fent, itq . which he inclines (their ;hearts, 
when he hath aace multiplied them and 
caſt. chem , together... /T his: ganſent-whe- 
ther taclt ey &8Preis., 15; grounded upon 
Love and. good Aﬀeciqn-;- with .an tn- 
tention tg; da4gaod- and:,juſt things one 
for. another.,,. according, ta the work of 
the eterngl Law. written- in- their hearts 
The accidental ariginal-is when by divine 
Providence. many from. feveral :Countries 
are caſt together in ons;Place or. partof 


the Earth; and that upon: ſeveral eccafir 
| C4 | Ollsz 
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£24 Of Gruthwineint "is General, 
ons;] or-for feverab cauſes ;- theſe in time 
*prow' familiarand acquainted one with a- 
-nother,' and for mutual Help, Safety, Be- 
nefix; cement-into-one Body, and' accord- 
ing to” the diate 'of natural- Reaſon', 
join'in one cominon Intereſt; - this, ſome 
ſay,was the original of the State of Yerice at 
the firſt. Thus theſeveral diſtinft Communi- 
ties upon the diviſion of Languages at Ba- 
bel-.had their beginning. Thus one-part | 
of a-Community ſeeking ſome new place -| 
for ' their habiration, i becomes a diſtin&t 
Community- of themſelves. 
STS, . The Third thing to be conſidered is, 
Members who are Members of a Community: To 
of « Com- ay*<nothing? of "Municipal ' Societies, Co- 
munity. -Jonies, Plantations, 'Provinces, Titular 
Members, :who: are ' only Cives honorari, 
_ this 1s a general 'Rule; that after a form 
'of' Government once introduced, whoſo- 
ever-ate Sybjefty,' are Cives, Members of 
har” Community ,- and continue ſuch, 
though the 'form: of Government be al- 
tered or diſſolved: For there are de- 
grees of - them; + for ſome: are virtualirer 
'& dime, {me formaliter & plene, ſome 
eminenter Cyves,” Members 'of- a Communi- 
..Ty; that is, they are- either imperfettly 
or perfettly ſuch, - The-+loweſt rank is 
of '\ſuch as are- not” ſui juris ſed ſub po- 
#ftate alicia; free-and in their own Pow- 
en.” To this form- are reduced. Women, 
Children, Servants, Strangers, whether 
ſojourning, or inhabiting out of their own 
K, : 6: Common- 


and of '4 Comiitnity Civil) 


- 


Cotmnion-wealch ; ſome. kipd of” Tenants 


or Vaſſals 'do ſo much 


epend "upon '06- 


thers; that they are not competent Meni- 


bers 'a 


Il theſe are ' virtually included in 


thery'' upon who - they 'depend.  "For- 
ciilly Þ] fully Members are all fuch, as 
being Males of ' fol Age,' Free, Indepen- 
dant, have the uſe of Reaſon, 'and ſome 
competent Eſtate ; ſuch Frecholders ſeem 


to'be with us. © Meas 

+: 1603 | Birth, 

Theſe become ſuch: by Election, 

Py; 20 $29 | Manumiſſion. 
Natural, 
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There be amongſt others three 'inſe- Set. 8. 


parable -adjunCts of' a Community ;_ as a 
Community, Propriety -of Goods, Liber- 
ty of Perſons, Equality- of 'the Members; 
Propriety there 'muſt needs be; and the 
ſame-Abſolate'and Independant : the rea- 
ſon hereof-is, becauſe, what'a Man -hath 
cquired; is his own by: the _ 

© 


juſtly a 


of Natgyre, . which a Community doth not 
take. ayay..and further, - there is:.nq ds- 


Punupi emnens, as ina Common-weal 
yrs malt neceſarily. be, Liberty. of 
erſons; there is, becauſe,: every compleat 
Memher js /# jaris, and no ways bond 
by the; Rules of:a Civil ſapream Palhgr' 
Fats 


and; this.is more than..can be in a 


ance conſtituted, wherein this Libetty, is 


bounded by Allegiance and Laws ;. there 
is Equality, for there is no Superiour. or 
Inferiofop: re{pet of Goverament,. by- 


z > 


cauſe; there is no Goyernment, no  So- * 


vereign, no Subject, all are fellows, E: 
ſocii quatenus ſocis ſunt © equales;, inequali- 
ty of Superiour +and Inferiour Cipjh a- 
riſeth froma formof, Government, which 
bs OE He rel toes is. g&- 
ructive. both. of Liberty and ;Propriety. 
This pris is conſiſtent with.an jm»! 
parity of Rirth, Parts. Eſtate ;/ for Age : 
for this is. from Nature or. Providence ; 
theſe Civil Societies may be leſs or great- 
er both. in _reſpeft of the number of Per- 
ſons, and. extent of Place :. Neither: can 
the certain number of Perſons, nor the 
- particular . bounds of Place be well; de- 
termined., . If -it be be too large, it cag- 
not ſo well. nite, .if : too little, it's ins 
ſufficiens,tq.protec&t or provide for it: ſelf, 
and fo falls under the'protection of, -others, 
This Community Civil. conſidered. ab; 


ſtraftively and antecedently -to a form 


of. Goyernment -not yes introduced, ; or 
upon 
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and of a Community Civil. 
upon a diſſolution of a former model, or 
upon a failu Sygceſſiop, in, a time doth 
virtually contain 4 Suprente Power, and 
hath a Liberty. and Right to determine 
upon what” Form they \pteof, 'S that it 
be good ; though it's trne, that this Pow- 
er may be taken from them. by a;P 
Invader, or foe other. way; od be 


js.tor be noted, that when 3 Form of Go-. cn 


vernment is altered or diſlalyed, any Com- 
munity may. remain, nay,. uuder. a Go- 
vernment it retains. the nature, of a Com; 
munity, | a3: the Matter 04 ſet of tho 
Common- wealth, wherein, eyexy, Subject 
muſt: be conhdered,, firſt ,- as: Civis, a 
Member -of- the .Comrmguniny,. hefore- he 
can be concewed-as ubditnas,,,; M 

of the Common-wealth; This firicter AL 
ſociation of;'a Matititude, to make. a par- 
ticular CommunutF; :: dath. no. way. hinder 


their: Society: on: Communion, with othor 
Communities, ar with.al-Monkiad upep 
the Eartb fo: far! as is poſhiblesJin; things 
which may. add utto' their, Happineſs... 
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CHAP. III. | 
Of an Ecelefraſtical Community. 


['F ltherto-of a Community in general, 


Eccleſiaft. 'Þ Rand of a Community Civil, that which 
Community. 7,6 call Eccleſiaſtical follows : this in op- 


'poſition to that which we call Temporal | 
and Civil is Spiritual, and is ſuch in reſpect | 
of Religion ; for as there are matters of | 
this life, 'which concern us as mortals with # 
relation 'one- unto another, ſo there are | 
matters of "God, ſpiritual, divine, and of | 
2 far higher-allay ; there is no Nation or 
People, though rude'and barbarous, but | 
ptfofeſs ſome Religion , by the obſervation | 
whereof 'they -acknowledge their depen. 
dance'upvii 4' ſuperiour Power and Provi- | 
dence far above thar of mortal man ;; yet | 
many, contrary: to the very.light of Na- j 
ture, either worſhipped that which was not | 
truly God, -or with the true God a falſe | 
Deity ; or the true God alone, without any # 
certain rule and direftion from Heaven, 
after the invention of men , or the ſug- # 
geſtion of the Devil, of theſe there have Z 
been many Communities, which I will no # 
farther. mention ; for theſe were never cal- 
led Churches, or the people of the living * 
God; for the true Church is a Communi:- } 
ty of ſuch as worſhip the true and living # 
God, according to certain rules of Truth ? 
revealed 7 
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Of a Community Ecclefraſtical. 
revealed from Heaven, and now contained 
in- the holy Scriptures. And theſe direCt 
us to worſhip God, not only as Creator, 
but as Redeemer by Chriſt : Such a kind 
of Society, there hath been ever ſince the 
Fall of Adam, and the firſt promiſe of 
Chriſt ; and all theſe Societies of all places 
and all times might be called Chriſtians, 
becauſe all the members thereof profeſſed 
Faith in Chriſt , either as to come, or al- 
ready come 3; yet becauſe theſe Believers 
and Worſhippers .of , God the Redeemer 
began to be called Chriſtians after Chriſt's 
Exaltation at the right hand of God in 
the Apoſtles times ; L intend principal- 
ly to ſpeak of this Community Chriſtiag 


.in the times of the New Teſtament ; 


therefore to paſs by the Churches before 
the Floud, and- after till the time of 
Chriſt's exaltation, I will confine my ſelf 
unto the Communities Chriſtian - in the 
latter and ſtriter ſenſe. / 


Theſe things premiſed , a Community seg, 2, 


Eccleſiaſtical is a Society of Chriſtians in 
an immediate capacity to receive a form: 


,of ſpiritual external Government. The 


principal parts of this Chapter. ſhall be, 
1. The explication of the Definition. 2. A 
Declaration of the manner how we become 
members of this Society. 3. The Deter- 
mination of the ſeveral and diſtin de- 
grees of theſe members. The firſt thing 
In the Definition is the matter, and that 
as Chriſtians : and eſpecially in the ſtrifter 
ſenſe. 


Of 'z Chmmuniry Bcifefraſtical, 


Eble. I Jo not ſay it's a Society of Fa- ; 
"milies , as formerly was expreſſed ini the! 


Defifiition of a Civil Community. 'Fer 
though the Churches of Feraſalem, Antioch, 
Rome, Corinth, Epheſus, and other places, 
might in their ſeveral diviſions and pre- 
cints contain ſome whole Families, and 
perhaps Virinities Chriftian 3 or becauſe 
their® habitation was in the fame City or 
Place, they might be called Vicinities; in 


which ſence al] particular Churches ſhould - 


Vicinities : yet our Saviour tells vs, 
that upon the preaching of rhe Goſpd, 


| aore ould follow fuch a diviſion in Re- 


gion , even in the ſame Family : That 


rhere ſhould be froe 1 one hoaſe divided , three 
wpainſt two, and two againſt three, Luke 12. 


$2. So rhatthere might be ſeveral Reli- 
pions profeſſed and exerciſed in one Fami- 
ly, and the perſons of ſeveral Socletirs. 
Thus it is with us ſince our unhappy divi- 
ſions ': for the Hnsband ſometimes is of 
ohe Church, the Wiſe of a ſecond, the 
Children of a third or fourth.. Yet fome- 
times a whole Family might come in toge- 
ther : as the Nobleman or Ruler of Ca- 
pernaum believed and his whole houſe, Johr 
4- 53- Lydia and her whole Houſhold were 
baprized at one time. The Jaylor and his 
whole Houſe belicved, and was baptized 
the ſame night, 445 16. 33, 34 As in 
Families, ſo much more in Vicinities, not 
only ſeveral, but alto contrary Religions 
have been praftifed. So that the firſt 


thing: 


Y- 
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Of a Commiity Eetlefinſtital. 
thing to be conſidered in the Definition, 
" is perſons as Chriſtians. And here] might 

-rake oceafion to enquire, Whether a Pariſh 
__#nay be a Congregation Chriftian', and 

a multitude of Pariſhes in the fame Vici- 
nity may be a Community Spirituat, Mr: 
Hooker gives occaſion of this enquiry. A 
Pariſh may be conſidered under a Civil or 
Eccleſiaſtical Notion : Under a Civil, as 
frſt-made by a Power Civil, and alfo a ci- 
vil Society as a part of an aflottnent for 
civil ends, and under civil Officers, In 
an Feclefraſtical ation it's a Society and 
Body Politick Spiritual, appointed for 
Worſhip and Difcipline. In which reſpett 
it conſiſts as a Vicinity of ſuch perſons as 
within rhe precins thereof profeſs the 
ſame Religion, and joyn in the fate wor- 
ſhip, have one and the ſame Paſtour or Pa- 
ſtours, and nſvally frequent the ſame reli- 
gious Aſſemblies. In thrs reſpect, if either 
Jews, or Heathens, or Mahometans, or He- 
reticks, or Pagans Yied within the fame Pre- 
cin&, they are nvt of the ſame Society, 
yet are bound to pay their Tythes for the 
maintenance of God% worſhip in that 


'X . Place. And theſe Tythes, as determined 
> by the civil Magiſtrate, to be payed in 


that place , and to be recovered by civil 
Laws, may be called a Lay-fee : but as 
they are due to Chriſt for to maintain the 
Goſpel and divine Worſhip , they come 
under another notion. Further, though 
the Paſtour of ſuch a Pariſh may, as op- 
| portunity 


TR 
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Of a Community Ecclefraſtical. 
portunity is offered and . occaſion requires, 
do Chriſt ſervice in other places, yet-he. | 
is in a ſpecial manner bound to that place, 
and not only to edifie. the converted, but 
to convert the nunconverted in that place. 

Becauſe any kind of perſons are not fig 
to be of this Society, therefore theſe per- 
ſons muſt be Chriſtians, and ſuch as pro- 
feſs their Faith in Chriſt, and in Chriſt 
already exhibited and reigning in Heaven. 
If they be adult, they muſt not believe, 
but profeſs in their own perſons. And 
this profeſſion muſt be ſuch as a rational 
Chriſtian may judge to be ſerious, as be- 
ing unable clearly to-prove the contrary. 
The inward Faith ſhould be ſincere, and 
the outward profeſſion ſhould agree with 
it, yet_ it proves often otherwiſe, There- 
fore we hnd a Fudas in the Colledge of 
Apoſtles, a $:107 Magus, a Demas amongſt 
Chriſtians : for there hath been and will 
be tares amongſt the wheat, and chafti on 
Chriſt's flodr , which none can ſeparate 
but he that hath his Fan in his Hand. 
And let no man doubt, but that ſuch as 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles admitted and re- 
tained in the viſible Church till they were 
openly diſcovered, that man might judge 


of them , ſuch we muſt admit and retain, | 


and may do it. | 
1. As they muſt be Chriſtians, they muſt 
be a Society of Chriſtians, not ſingle per- 
ſons by themſelves. This implies there 
muſt be a mulcitude. + Eat 
2, A 


Of a Community Ecclefraſtical. - 
2. An union of this multitude. 3. A 
commynion. - Yet as the multitude muſt be 
Chriſtian ſo the union and communion 
muſt bereven in holy and ſpiritual things. 
1. They they muſt be a'multicude, yet not 
a little number or a few, as will appear af- 
terwards. The power and right of a Col- 
ledge may be preſerved in one,-and exerci- 
ſed in three; and a ſmall number may wake 
a Family- ſociety, yet here in this particular 
it is not ſo. As there muſt be a multitude ; 
ſo, 2. They muſt be united in a ſacred bond 
of Chriſtian Religion. For”, as in a na- 
tural, ſo in a ſpiritual political body, 
there muſt be not only many members, 
but- they muſt be all nnited in one to make 
up the body. This union as the civil, is not 
meerly from Vicinity of place ; but from 
voluntary and free conſent direfted , nof 
only © by reaſon, but the rules of God's 
Word ;. for that muſt be united not_meer- 
ly as men, but as Chriſtians. This con- 
ſent may be tacit or expreſs; and muſt 
make them one, not only when they make 
and aſſemble in one place, but when they 
are parted aſunder. :For by reafon of 
this bound ,; a, Fraternity ſpiritval contt- 
nues amongſt them. And the more ſo- 
lemn, ſerious; regular, deliberate and a- 
/Breeable to the Goſpel it ſhall be, the more 
effeftual, comfortable, and laſting it will 
"ous This _ is _w_ made either 
y Baptiſm or profeſſion, but it preſu 
ſeth both. ata though it = —_ 


by x free and voluncary conſent ,' yet all 
| pa 


icini- 
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Vicidities of Chriſtians, whs by Divine 
Providence- have an opportunity to aſſs- 
ciate, are by a Divine Precept bound to 
unite and conſent to ſuch an Uniofi. Atid 
this Union is fo -firth, not becauſe of 
Man's Confent, but God's Precept and 
Inſtitution, to which it ſhall be conform- 
able. From this a multitude of Chriſti- 
ans become morally one Perſon ſpiritu- | 
al: and as ſuch, may aft and do many Þ| 
things. And every particular Member % 
of this Body is bound to ſeek the good Þ 


of the whole and every part, and the 


good of this particular Society, hore | 
than of any other, though he muſt en- | 
deavonr the good of all, fo far as God 
ſhall enable im. Upon this Union there- 
fore follows a Communion. For as they 
all partake" in al} things and priviledges, 

and rights, which are common to all, fo 
they muſt communicate theif Gifts, Cares, 
Labours; for the promoting of the ge- 
neral good of all, and particular - good 
of every one. As by this Union they |} 
become one Perſon, ſo they receive a 
Power and Ability to a& as one Per- 5 


ſon for the ſpecial good of themſelves. # 
Yet it 'doth not give them power to ſe- Z 


parate either from the Univerſal Church, } 
or from other Communities in any thing 
God hath made Common, either to- the | 
Univerſal Church, or other particular 
Communities. 

By 
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By this time you underſtand that a Sc. 5: 
* Community Chriſtian is-4 ſociety-of Chri- 


ſtians, yet this is not all: it muſt 'bs a 
Society of Chriſtians fitted for and imme- 
diately capable of an external ' form of 
Governinent Spiritaal, arid the” ſame In- 
dependent. . For in a Common-wealth-6f 
nereſlity there muſt be # Sypreme and In- 
dependent Power, otherwiſe it hath--not 
the Eſſence amd Beibg of a Common- 
wealth. Therefore in Politicks bothy Ci- 
vil and Feclefaftical, we ſpeak of 4 Gom- 
munity as it is aftually. the Subject of ''a 


! form of Governinent, - or fitted immeds- 


ately -to be ſich; othefwife we ſhall be 
heterogeneous, or at leaft exorbitant, - *: 
Take tiotice therefore thar this Com 
munity is not a Civil Society, nor the 
Soriety of all Chriſtiatis living at the ſame 
titne 'on the Earth, which 'make up the 
Body of the Church Univerſal or Viſtle, 
as ſubjet to Chriſt, nor of a Family,oor 
Congregational , or atiy petty Chriſtian 
Society, but of ſuch a Society Chriſtian 
as is immediately capable of an Indepen- 
dent Diſcipline. +4 


2. Though ſome Ads of Diſcipline - 
may by a Paternal Spiritual Power be 
performed, and ſo likewiſe in a Congre- 
ation fome degrees of Power- Eccleſia- 
ical may reſide and be exercifed; yet 
this is not ſufficient to fake them ſuch 
a Society as we "ſpeak of, 
D232 
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Of a. Community Eccleftaſtical. 
-3- In this Community and Indepen- 
dent Power of Diſcipline is virtually con- 
tained. ; E T2. 
::.4; This, cannot be except it conſiſt of 
ſuch Members as are fit both to model 
a 'Common-wealth, and manage a ſupreme 
Power of the Keyes. -, ol £ 
5. This. Community, before a form 
of Government be introduced, is but like 
. a: homogeneal. or ſimilar Body, and then 
becomes Organical, when it's the aCtual } 
fubje&t of a Common-wealth, and a for- } 
-mal. viſible Polity- And beſides the con- i 
ſent required to the conſtitution of a Com- 
munity, there muſt be another conſent to 
make it a Politie : and the latter is di- | 
Kin&t and really different from the - for- 
mer. For a multitude of Chriſtians as 
ſuch, are not the immediate matter of a 
Spiritual Viſible State, but a Community, 
and a fufficient Community, as fach, is / 
the ſubject of this Political Form. ' 

6. That Company of Chriſtians which 
is not ſufficiently furniſhed with Men of 
Gifts and Paris, and yet preſumes to ſet 
vp an Independent Judicature, mult needs 
offend.” For where God pgives not ſuffici- | 
ent Ability, he givcs not Authority. That 
every petty Congregation, which enjoys 
Word, Sacraments, Miniſtry have. an en- 
tire, Intenſive, Independent, Judicative 
Power in it ſelf, and therefore may re- 
fuſe to aſlociate 'with others, is the opi- 
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of a Community Ecclefraſtical.- 
nion of ſome, which- can hardly be pro- 


ved out of the Word''of God. 


Thus-I have explained the Definition; $e&, 6, 


and in the next place- proceed to ſhew 
the Original of this Community, and how 
particular Perfons' become Members 'of 
the ſame. Whether any are incorporat- 
ed by Eleftion'or Birth, yet both the Mat- 
ter and Form of this ' Society. is from 
God. For: we read in the Books of the 
New Teſtament, , that the firſt Original 
of - Societies. of Chriſtians was this,-' + 

: 1. The Apoſtles endued- with the Holy" 
Ghoſt from above, preached; That- feſus 
of Nazareth was crucified at'Feri/alem for 
our Sins. ' roſe again, was made Lord 
and King, and that, Remiſlion of Sins 
and Eternal Life was granted to' all ſuch 
as ſhould repent and believe-in him. - Such 


| as heard the DoCtrine, believed ir, ' pro- 


feſled their : Faith, and promiſed to live 
accordingly,- were - baptized, and fo -ad- 
mitted as viſible Subjefts of ChriſPs King- 
dom. So- they were imade: Chriſtians , 
and remote materials of this Commu- 
nity. 
2, When they. were once multiplied 
fo as'to make ſeveral Congregations for 
Worſhip, - and. there were found fit Men 
to be Paſtours, Paſtours were ordained 
and ſet over the Flocks: and theſe be- 
came Societies for Chriltiaa Worſhip. 


3. When there was a competent num- 
D 3 | ber 
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Of a  Canmuvity Reoleftaſticnt, + 
' ber of ſuch in; a Yiginity ag; were ablg 
to manage a Syprems-Independeat Pawer, 
they aſſociated and combined. gogether in 
one Body for #9, intraduce a. form of exr 
ternal Government. If any after, they 
became a Community or a ,Politie, wers 
converted within their precints, and 
did manifeſt his. converſjon ſo far as 
man might judge: of it, he was Baptiz- 
ed, and was admitted. a Member of their 
Community. This was the- manner of } 
entring into and being incorporated in- 
to this. Body. And now if. any Pagans, 
Jews, Mahometans, by the Doftrine of 
the Goſpel. be reduced to the Chriſtian 
- Faith, then they muſt enter, jn this man- 
ner. they muſt be admitted. This Aſſo- 
ciation and Incorporation js not from the 
Laws, Decrees, and meer conſent of Men, 
" but from- the Power or: Commandment 
and Inſtitution of God, ' who requires 
that ſuch as are once: made Chriſtians, 
ſhould Afﬀociate, and that others in whoſe 
Power it is, ſhould admit them. Theſe 
are like Branches ingrafted, not Natural, 
but are made Members by Election. And 
whoſoever is thus incorporated , he is 
firſt made a Member of the Univerſal 
Church, and a Subjet to God the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, before he 
' can be a Member of any particular Sor 
ciety. For he muſt of nececility be firſt” 
a Chriſtian before he. can be a _ 

| Q 


Qf 4 Canmwity Rrglgh4/tcad, 39 
of a Chriltiay Society; for the 'mattex © © 
is before the form. .*If his Profeſſion be 
ſincere, prefently upon his converſion he 

is made 2 living member of Chriſt, and 

an heir of G]ory, far greater priviledges, 

than to be a viſible member ge Aa viable 
ſpiritual polity. And though there is'a 

certain priority of Order, . yet one and 

the ſame perſon may be made a living mem- 

ber of Chriſt, a member of a Chriſtian 
Community, and of a;viſible ſpiritual po- 

lity at one and the ſame time. 

As there be'ingrafted, ſo there be natural Set 7. 
branches of theſe Communicies, as well as Sow of 
of the great and Uniyerſal Society, for ſuch 7;;14,en; 
there have been, and that by divine Ordi- right to 
nation ; and never any yet could evidently Bapriſme. 

rove out of Scripture, that this Law and 
rdinance, which made the Children'part 
of the Parents, and one- Perſon with them 
in matter of Religion, was abrogated or re. 
verfed to this 'day. Therefore Children 
born of Chriſtian Parents, who were Mem- 
bers both 'of the wiverſat and particular 
Communities, and not disfranchiſed; are 
members of a Chriſtian Community by birth 
at leaſt in Charity ; and they. muſt needs 
be preſumptuouns DiCtataurs, who exclude 
them. It's true, that Infants born of men as 
men, are men; of ſuch as are free, are 
free; of ſuch as are noble, are noble. 
And ſofuch as are born of Mahometans, are 
Mahometans ; and ſuch as are born of Jews, 
are Jews; ſuch as are born gf Heathens are 
| D 4 by 
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Of a Community Ecelefiaſtical. 


by their birth Heathens, and aliens to the 


Common-wealth of the Chriſtian Iſrael, and 
ſtraygers from the Covenants of Promiſe, 
Eph. 2.: 12, And ſhall not ſuch as are born 
bf Chriſtians be Chriſtians ? That Covenant 
which God made with Abrabam, though 
accidentally different, is ' eſſentially the 
ſame with that of the Goſpel, as appears, 
Ropp. 4.-and Gal, 3. yet in that Covenant, 
God promiſed. to be a. God to him and his 
ſeed after him, and this. part of it which 
includes the Children with their Parents, 
muſt needs remain in -force, if there be 
no clauſe of exception in_ the new Te- 
ſtament. If there be, Where 1s it ? As for 
the example and inſtance from the Apo- 
ſtles baptizing only ſuchas profeſled their 
Faith. 1, It doth not follow that only ſuch 
perſons were baptiſed, becauſe” that none 
but ſuch are expreſly named, 2. When its 
written, that whole: Hauſes were baptized, 
no wit of man can prove that none of 
thele were 909 y 3- Thoſe expreſly men- 


tioned were adult, & ſ#:_juris, - ſuch are 


not Children : and their Baptiſm was but 
Matter of Fact, not of Law-: ſhall the 


"children be firſt ſerhinally and virtually in 


rheir Parents, then after extration by 


Birth part 'of their. Parents, and one per- 


ſon With, them both by the.Laws of God 


and Mein, even ſq far as they may be pu- 


niſhed for the ſins'of their Parents; and 
ſhall their Parents be bound for them, and 
they bound in their parents in matter of 


& #5 
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Religion ? And ſhall not | Gods / promiſe 
extend. ſo far as their Obligation ? ſarely 
jc muſt. This manner of Incorporation by 
birth.is from God, . who, 1. by his Divine 


providence brings them forth inro tlic light 


of the World within the boſom of the 
Church, fo that they are born of Chri- 
ſtian Parents, who are members of a Com- 
munity ' Chriſtian ;. and 2. From his In- 
ſtitution. For though an Infant ſhould be 
born of Chriſtian Parents, Members of a 
Chriſtian Community, yet he could not be a 
Chriſtian, and' have any priviledge ſpiri- 
tual,” except it had'been God's will and 
pleaſure to, account and judge him- to be 


ſuch. For Its the Decree, the Promiſe, the 


Covenant of God that. makes hin a Chri- 
ſian. For as born of his immediate Parents, 


or by them of Adam, or of them as godly - 


or ungodly, he cannot be a Member of 
the Church. And to be ſo, is not to have 
aCtual Faith, ' ar to, be juſtifed' and ſan- 
Ctified as believers at age, but to have a 
righp” uato the promiſe, which 'no Hea- 
then or any other born out of the Church 
can have. And 'as part of his Parents and 
Z included in the Covenant by the will of 

| God, he_bath this priviledge. Tht Promiſe 
(ſaith. Perer)* 53 to you and your Children, 
and to all afar off, even to as 'many' as the 
Lord our God (hall call, Atts 2. 39-where 
obſerve, that .the promiſe was'not-only 
to them at age, but alſo to their Chil- 
dren. Again, Tow are the Children of the 
MEDETSS 1k Prophets, 
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Props , and of the Corcnant , which Gag 
ade with our fathers, [aying unto Abraham, 
In thy ſeed ſhall all the "Nations of the- earti 

be bleſſed, Aﬀts 3. 25, Where.note: 1. That 


blifs by Chriſt the ſeed of Abrahaps. 2.1 
this Coyenant includes all Nations, | 
only Fews hut Gentiles. 3 That this js 
the Covenanz of the Goſpel for ſubſtance. 
4- That the preſent Jews were within this 
Covenant by birth , and that both for the 
obligation to duty, and the hart pu the | 
promiſe. For they were the children of 
the Prophets-and of the Covenant, which 
neither the Heathens, . nor their chjldren 
could be before they were called, and their 
children in them. Fram all this jt ap- 
pears, how the Original of theſe Com- 
munities are from Gag z. for He 1, makes 
them -Chriſtians. 2. Multiplies then jn 
the ſame Vicinity. 3-. Incliges their hearts | 
to. aſſociate, and ſtirs up ſome emigent 
perſons to-motion and endeayour the aſſo- 
ciation. 4. By his Divine providence brings 
fame into. the world in the boſom of the 
Church , ang includes by his gracious Co- 
venant Infants with their Parents ig this 


_ ſpiricual.\Soclety. 


After the Explication of the Definition, 
the Declaration. of the Original of theſe 
Socigties, It remains we conſider the de- 
grees-and diſtinttion of the members. For 
though «the Community, . in reſpect of 2 


Form of gutyard Government, be an ho- 
= mogenical 


SONY win Wah, 
mogenigel hady , yer c la « If, 
2nd I ig -the qualities of the Wy er 
bers, there is an "Oy and 
arganical in ir, For they ars io, 
ao che gifts of God ſo varipuly paſs 
10 them., #hat they are ſ{eyeral ways dj 
poſed for ta contribute according to their 
or rn graces , ſomething to the benefit 
of the whole and ong-another. This * 
Apo poſtle makes clear, 1 Cor. 12. and 14. 
hap. Theſe diſtiaftions and degrees are 
like thoſe in the members of, civil Society. 
For , 1. Some: arg; virtualiter & diminuee 
reve, ipcompleat members ,' as. women, 
children, and many weak Chriſtians, A, as 
2, Some are'{> gifted and: 999k as 
they are fit to a& and give ſulirage in ' by- 
ſigeſs which concerns the whole. Theſe 
arc formabiter cjves, campleat-members. 
3. Some are endued with more than Or 
dinary knowledge', wildom,, KA aboys 
the reſt, and moſt. fit to NR uce a far 
of Governwent , -8nd' att in the higheſt 
buſineſſes of Adminiſtration. Theſe are 
eminenter cives,” eminently members. . Suc 
as being members of another Church, an 
yet ſojourn or [inhabit in .a, Commpnity 
diſtant from- their own , before. they are 
incorporate, though ppon Certificate and 
Letters communicatory, they may partake 
in ſacris , yet they are- but. diminyte caves, 
members incompleas and for a time. . For, 
as ſuch, they can have ng yote or luffrage 
of _ any power. in things publick, T hr. 
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Of a Community Ecilefraftical. 
may indeed adviſe and declare their mind, 
and their counſel may be liked and ac- 


cepted. | 
This Community Eccleſiaſtical hath the 
ame inſeparable-adjunCts with the civil, 
except propriety of goods, 'which they 
have in another. reſpect. ©' For the mem- 
bers have liberty and equality, and an 
immediate capacity of 'a form of Govern- 
ment. For, 1- They are 'free from atiy 
ſubjefion either to any other Communi- 
ties, or'onewnto another”, till a form of 

Government and Diſcipline be ſetled: Yet 
they are: ſubjeft to Chriſt as the Head-of 
the univerſal Church viſible : ſubje& 'to 
God as ET Lord ; ſubject to their Pa- 
ſtours,if they have any. For they are com- 
manded. to obey them, who rule 'over them, 
and to ſubmitunto them, &s. Heb: 13. 19, | 
For Miniſters are Officers and Repreſen- | 
tatives of Chriſt, and therefore muſt needs 
have power # foro interiors & conſcientie, 
as the Schoolmen ſpeak. ' Yet Miniſters; 
as Miniſters , have no power of the Keys 
in forq'exteriors : they are only eminent 
members of the Community , otherwiſe ' 
the Government external of 'the' ſeveral 
Congregations in 'one Community ſhould ' 
be purely Atiſtocratical in them, and Mo- 
narchical in a-ſingle Congregation. 

"2: They are equal as members of. a 
Community in-reſpect- of Power and: Go- 
vernment, which is not'yet introduced, or 
at leaſt conſidered'as not aCtually brought 

; in, 


Of a Community Ecclefraftical. 
in, they cannot command or judge one 
another : neither- can the whole ſentence 
any ſingle member, For that were to aft 
as. a Common-wealth, which as yet'is 
not. $" BY As l 

3- The whole is in an' immediate capa- 
city to form a Government, as you heard 
before. This may be done immediately 
by the eminent and compleat members, 
or by a delegation of .a power of "model- 
ling the Government by a' few of the 
principal , and fit for ſuch a work, and 
afterwards approved and ratified by all. 
And though the general Rules of Diſci- 
pline are plainly delivered in the Scri- 
ptures ; yet few will underſtand ther, or 
apply them right, and it's an hard thing 
to aboliſh the corruptions of former Go- 
vernments; ſo that many times a Diſci- 
pline is ſetled and perfefted only by de- 


4 


, z 


grees and in a long time : Not only the What hin- 
conſtitution, but a reformation of a Church #75 Re- 


meets with many difficulties. One reaſon 
is, there is ſo little of Chriſtianity in 

many, and none in ſome,' that yet profeſs 
their Faith in Chriſt, which either they 
do not underſtand, or refuſe to praCtiſe. 
This'hath given occaſion to ſome to gather 
Churches out of Churches, and to ſeparate. 
How juſtly or wiſely. this hath Been done; 
ſomething may be ſaid hereafter. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. Iv. 


Of a Common-wealth in yore and 
Power Crvll. 


ScR. 1, 
; ing a Comitmnity; which is twofold, 
vil and Ecclefiaſtical. Th retttains', atid 
6frdet requirethz that 1 ay ſomething of 
a Common-wealth. Yon heard befbte thar 
the ſubje&t adequate of. Policicks , was a 
State or Conimoh-wealth , 4nd that the 
arts of this Act are two: 1. The Conſfity- 
tio. 2. The Admniniſttation. The Coh- 
ſitition , as you tay rethember ,. is the 
firſt part of Politicks, whereby an order 
of Superiority and Subjettion-is ſetled in 
ptintipally to be exarnined :_ 1. Wh: 
' Corhimiubity in general. 2. What a Com- 
 tivgity civil. 3. What a Comnbiiity Ec- 
cleſiaſtical is : and all this is done. There- 
fore to proceed, obſerve, that a Commu- 


« a Com- feft it: and this form is that we call a 


in we may obſerve four things. 1. That 
it is an order. 2. An order of ſuperiort- 


- ture 


HE fubjett of a Commiori-wealth be- - 


a. Community ;, wherein three _ 
at a } 


tity is Iike 4 matter without - forth in re- Þ 
ſpe&t of ſomething that it muſt receive, Z 
nity formed PYoxima pageritia to receive a form to per- # 


mwealth. Common-wealth, a Pollty, a State, where | 


ty ahd ſybje&tion : this is the general na- | 
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Of a ComMonwealth 7# Beneral. FO 
tite of it. 3. An 6tdet of ſuperiority and' 
ſubjection in a Cotnninnity. 4, Such an 
of a Community: 1. It's 5 .an Order, 


- of as ſome underftand the Philoſopher (an 


Otdination) which is a diſpoſing of things 

in their proper plate. For as the learned 
Fattier obſerves, Ordo eft parium diſparirim- De C. D. 
qie rerum ſui cniq, loca tribuens d:ſpoſitio, Lib. Ig. 
I's inter plura, which may be equal or ug- *P- 13 
equal; For there may be an order of Prio- 
rity and Poſtetiority in time or place a= 
mongſt <quals. Therefore, 2. It's an or- 
det of Superiority arid Subjetion in re- 
ſpett of Power, , Yets 3. Becauſe there is 
a ſaperiority and ſubjection in a Family, a 
Colledge, a Corporation , therefore it's 
an order of ſuperiority and ſubjeCtion in a 
Comfdrabily - whether civil or Eccleſiaſti- 
cal. 4+ Becauſe there may be ſuch an 
order in a Community of wicked men and 


' Devils, if that might be called a Commu- 
' nity , where the Allbeiatiof is upjuſt , as 


properly it caifiot ; therefore it muſt be 

ſuch aii order as tends and conduceth di- 

reftly to the peace and happineſs of the 
Community. This an unjuſt order can- 

not do. Fo underſtand this the better, you 

muſt know that all Communities ſpiritual 

and temporal are gromded upon th 
Commandment of God , Love thy Nezgh- Neighbour 
bour as thy ſelf : where that word Neigh- © 72/70n of 
bour may ſignifie indeed a ſingle perſon, ©? 
yet it includes a notion of ſociety : and 

: the 
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Of a. Common-wealth in general, 
the Hebrew word 7" ſignifies Socius, This 
Neighbour therefore is either a ſiagle per- 
ſon, yet as a Society, or colleCtive as in 
a Family , Kindred, Congregation , Cor- 
poration, Community. This Love is the true 
cauſe of all aſfociation, and is the ſpecial 
duty of' all parties aſſociated. A Com- 
mon-wealth is grounded upon a branch 
of that great Love, the fifth Command- 


ment, which preſuppoſing ſuperiority and 


ſubjeCtion , in reſpect of power, requires 
certain duties of the parties ſuperior and 
ſubject both in a greater and leſſer ſociety. 
And becauſe theſe duties cannot be perfor- 
med in great Societies, except this Order 
be ſetled, therefore by that Command- 


ment all Communities are bound, ſo far þ 


as they are able, to ere a form of Go- 
vernment., In which reſpeCt Politicks are 
from God, not only allowing and appro- 
ving them , nor meerly as enabling men, 
buc commanding them enabled to eſtabliſh 
and preſerve them eſtabliſhed, for the bet- 
ter manifeſtation of his glory and their 
own greater good temporal and ſpiritual. 


From heace it's evident, that Politicks | 
both civil and Eccleſiaſtical belong unto Þ 
Theology , and are but a branch' of the 


ſame. 
In this Common-wealth two things are 


moſt worthy our conſideration. 1. The 
Superiority. 2. SubjeCtion : for it con- 
ſiſts of two parts, 


Which 


and] Power Civil. 


Soveraign - 
WR wa {i ditns ms Ithe Subject. 


And becauſe the Soreraign 3 1-008 


k wilt begin with the Civil, and fo pro- 
i <eed to the Eccleſiaſtical. And ſeeing that 
\ i /riperans the Soveraign, is a concreteq and 


= therefore ſignifies t Prie' of this Power. 


| T will firſt ſpeak of Pojyer , then of ths 
- {& Subjett of this Power. 


Fhe Power muſt be conſidered whidt it 


General, 
Special. 


Ih reſpe&t of the Subjeft , I will declare 


Is In 


the manner how it is 41d diſpo cOerovs 


This is the Metbod which 1 intend to 
obſerve”, and wherewith I acquaint the 
Reader, - My obſervation of it will ns 
the Diſcourſe more clear and diſtinit. The 
Readers knowledge of it will help both 
tis underſtanding and his memory. 


E Pays 


ScR, 4. 


LY 


Of a Common-wealth in general, 
Pars imperans, the Soveraign civil, which 
is the firſt yart pf a Common-wealth, is 
one. nveſle with Majeſty *civil. . Where 
obſerve, 1, 'That-it is a part of a Pplitie, 
and that's the general nature of it : and 
is an efſentialtor integral part» which to- 
gether with the Subject gives eſſence to the 
State, -. ang conſtitutes irgn being and exi- 
ſence... 2. Its the, firlt part ; for though 
az ſuperiority and ſubjection, and ſo So-" 
veraign' and ' Subjects are Relafes, and 'in 
that reſpect ſimultaneaps ; yet the Sove- 
raign.is not only” the "bt in.Qdignity, but | 
in fone fort by origination, if not as a 
cauſe, For as paternity iy ſome reſpect is 
before filiation, 'fo it is in'this particular. 
For ſubjection doth rather 'follow upon | 
Soveralgnty , -. than the, contrary. / And | 
therefore in molding a State, ' they firſt 
determine upon a Soveraign, whereupon 
inſtantly and” at the 'ſame time follows 
witbout any thing intervening, ſubjection. 
3. This party that is Soveraign is inveſted 
with Majeſty. Civil. Where, we have two 
things. - 1+» Majeſty an adjunCt.- 2. The 
ſubjeQion inveſted with it. And as Power | 
is the very eſlence of a Superiour, ſo Ma- } 
jeſty is of a Soveraign.  . Y 
Majeſtas eſt maxima in civitate poteſtas ;, | 
Majeſty is the greateſt power in a Commmus- | 


* nity. 1. Its poteſtas, Power. 2, Maxima in | 


civitate, Poteſtas eſt Fus Imperandi, Power 
is a right to govern, I”s Fas a Right, 
and 
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112” and Power.'Crvuil. 
and in it ſelf is always juſt, . and'is from 
ſome propriety, and' as the abſolute 
propriety, - ſo the abſolute power: of 
all things is from God, -and there is no 
power but derived from him. | It's not 
Phyſical but Moral, and ſo nomen juris, 
and may be conſidered as afaculty or habig, 
which qualifies the Subject: todo ſomething 
which one that hath no power cannot do. 
The proper act of-it is to Govern, and 
in Governing to Command, fo as to bind 
the party ſubje&' to obedience, or puniſh- - 
ment. This Imperium or Command is an 
act of the Will, and preſuppoſeth ſome 
at of the Underſtanding,. and muſt needs 
be ineffeftual, and in vain without a: ſuffi- 
cient coactive force. And becauſe the Un- 
derſtanding may. be ignorant or erroneous, 
the Will unjuſt, the: coaCtive _ force -aCt 
accordingly : therefore the underſtanding 
of a Superiour as ſuch; ought to be. di» 
rected by Wiſdom, his commanding Wil 
by. Juſtice, and his Executive force by both. 
And that act of Power which is not thus 
direfted is not properly an act of Power, 
nor” any ſuch Command of the Few:ſh Riu- 
lers, when it was devoid both of Wiſdom 


Z and Juſtice, and-it was ſo much the more 


invalid, becauſe contrary to an. expreſs 
command of a Superiour Lord and Maſter 
even Jeſns Chriſt, This Power is an Ex- 
cellency, and makes the party inveſted 
with-it like unto God: and the greater it 


15, the greater the excellency of him that 
> J -hath 
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Of a Commonwealth in general, 

hath itz Though it: is in it ſelf good and 
juſt, as being from God; or rgther the 
power of God inthe creature intellectual, - 
yet it may be exerciſed either too. little or 
too much. For one that is inveſted-with 
it may do leſs or more than his power doth 
warrant him; tay, he may act contrary to 
the Rules of divine Wiſdom and Juſtice. 
And ſuch is 'the imperfeftion of man, that 
there is no perfe& Government in the 
world, but that God doth ſupply ali de- 
fefts and aberrations. For the Fudge of all 
the World will do right ; and in the final 
Judgment will compleat all Jaſtice, and re- 
ward every man according to his works, 
fo that nothing in any perſon, Man or An- 
gel, but ſhal) be judged. 

'Fhis is Power mn general;and may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed many ways, as into thei Power 
of God, or Angels, or of men. Here we 
ſpeak of the power of men, which is the 
power of a Father, or a Maſter, or an 
Officer of peace'or: war by Sea or Land. 
Again, it's Civil, Eccleſiaſtical, and both 
ſypream or ſubordinate. 'T he ſubject now 
in hand is Majeſty Civil, which is the 
greateſt power in a Civil Community z 
the power of a Soveraign, whereby he is 
able to bind the whole Communty and eve-, 
ry Member thereof. It's an act of the 
pablick and vniverfal Will , directed by 
the univerſal Judgment, made effectual by 
the univerſal and general coactive force : 
and all this is done according to the _ 
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: and Power C*vil. 
of Juſtice and Wiſdom. And that the 
beſt, wiſeſt and moſt juſt ,-are moſt fit to 
govern. To knoiy it the betcer, we muſt 
conſider z 1. The principal and ſeveral 
kinds of afts. '2. The qualities of ir : the 
particular a&ts of this power in one Com- 
munity are numberleſs , ,yet all reducible 
to one, And that is the. wiſe and juſt 
Governmens and ordering of the Commy- 
nity : yer this is divided and ſubdivided 
by the Authors of Politicks. And the ſe- 
yeral Branches of this Power, are called 
Tura Majeſtatis, Prerogativa, Regalia, &Cc, 
The diſtinCtion of theſe Rights, are made 


according to the feveral acts of Majefty 


converſant about ſeveral different Objedts, 
and according £o the diverſification of the 
Objects, is the diverſity and difference of 
theſe- Rights. I might here relate both 
the number and-the —_—___ of theſe Rights 
of Majeſty, as delivered by Angelic, Bo- 
din, Clapmarius, Grotins, Biſoldus, Arniſeus, 
and others, if it were either needfu} or 
uſeful. The Civilians, and ſometimes, 
though ſeldom, the Caſui;fts menrion them. 
Yet hardly two of them agree either in the 
method, or the number, or the particular 
names of them. 


Yet not to neglect them all, attend how 5.6 5, * 


haadſomly and briefly Grotsxs reduceth 
them to a cevtain Order. 
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#mverſalia in legibus $ condendis 
Qui reg3t ci- ſe circa C <bolendss : 
uitatem cam CH? , I Bel 
mags ny ſingularia afttones packs 
: Publica circa 


1] veiigalis 
; res < dominium 
3 abies magiftratus eminens. 
COrarores  ) private ad publicum ordi- 
. ' f nata, que ſunt res inter 
Privatas quas -divims opor- 
ret proptey pacem. 


——— Yet this is far ſhort of ſome others, 
and indeed no ways accurate. | The Civi- 
lians, ſome of them reduce them into, Or- 
der, according to the ſeveral aCts of this 
'power, which are | 


Grace. 
—— of 4 Juſtice. 
 Ziſoiaus doth diſtinguiſh of Mafeſty, and 
informs us, 


Real 


FS 
that It's Perſonal. 


Majefly in / Real i HITS 
ahe Peels Real in the People, perſonally ' in the 
really, &c, 


Prince ; He underſtands by-the People the 
Community : [and under God, that is the 
primary ſubje&t of it, wherein it virtually 
relides, and out of which by the conſtitu- 
tion 
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0832 the Power Cruil, * \ 
tion it is educed. It hath power to form a 
State, where there'is none, andif after a 
form once introduced, the Order be not 
good, they miy altet it"? What the Rights 
of perſonal Majeſty is, he tells v55but what 
thoſe of real Soveraignty be, he ſaith no- 
thing : Majeſty ſo naturally belong&unto 
the Community, that upon a faiter of ſuc- 
ceſlion, or a diſlolution it divolvesto-them: 
and that People is not wiſe, which parts 
wholly with it, and abſolutely alienates: ir, 
as the Romans are ſaid Lege Regia to have 
done, if neceſſity or ſome: very weighty 
cauſe required it not. | 


We might .in this particular expect Sct. 7. 


much from Arniſeus, who hath compoſed 
a whole Treatiſe of this ſubject, in which 
he informs, 1. Of the-name. 2. Of the 
nature of Majeſty. For 1. The name may 
be given to ſuch as have nothing of the 
thing, and ſo be a. meer Title. 2. It may 
fignifie Dignity or Honour without any 
Power. The nature of it conſiſts in Power, 
which hath ſeveral branches, concerning 
which: he relates the Opinion and Judg- 
ment of the Philoſopher of Hiſtorians, of 
the writers of Pol:r:cks, of Lawyers, and 
in the end delivers his own mind, and 
reduced them to certain Heads :- in this 
manner. | 
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Defenſionis 

Mares, 
Gubernationis in Legibus com 
| ; dendi; 


4 maje- | os 
atis ſunt "JAMinora de erario -colli-Y) Magiftratibus 
| gendo conftituendis. 


The firſt diviſion is taken from the in- 
equality of theſe Prerogatiyes and Rights. 
The ſecond he ſeems to ground upon theſe 
words---That our King may judge us, and 
go out before us, and fight our- Battels, 
1 Sam, 8,20, Where to Fudge, ſeems to 
fignifie to Govern by Law, and Officers : 
to go out before us and fight our Battels, 
preſuppoſeth in his Judgment the power 
of the Militia, To theſe he adds other 
two, concerning the ordering of Religion, 
and Coinjng of: Money. Under theſe ge- 
neral Heads, he reduceth many other par- 
ticulars :. and ſo proceeds to hagdle, 1. 
the greater, 2; The leſs Prerogatives ſe- 
yerally, arid that largely. This, with the 
falving of ſome doubts, and confuting 
ſome Errours, is the Scheme and ſubſtance 


of the whole Treatiſe, divided into three 


ſeveral-Books. 

- Leaving every one to his own method, 
I wil}, with ſubmiſſion to better Judgment, 
make bold to deliver -my own. . 


Majeſtas 


_ «. 


FM. 


-. end Poper Civil. 


Realis, us poteſt o Conftituere 
K rempublicam > abolere 
Majeſtas | = 
Perſmolis que(” © frmare 
agit cum exterts Bel 
| Pace 
Federa 
Fe Legationes 


ſugs cir a C diving religionem ordinandy 


humane X ferendo 
leges Yexequends 


This, though not exact, may ſerve the 
turn, and in ſome meaſure declare the ſe- 
veral branches of this great Power, which 
in it ſelf is but one; yet hath many att 
and the ſame different, in reſpect of eons 
and diffegent Objetts and Subjects. I only 
mention the chief Heads, to which the reſt 
may þe reduced, for the better and morg 
diſtin&t underſtemging of .it : 1 will-morg 
particuiarly explain my ſelf. _- 


1, Therefore F Reall 
Majeſty is 2}, Perſonal. 


f 


Real is in the Community, and Is greater jefty great- 
than Perſonal, which is the power of a ©”? 


Common-wealth already conſtituted. For, 
as you have heard before, this form of a 
Common-wealth is virtually in it before 
x be conſtituted, and their conſent is the 
DOSE PI 7 : very 
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8 The mi- 
So Lhef 
iu, — Junius, 
f Brutus, 
.. Buchanon 
| Heno.: 
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Of a: Common-wealth in general, 
very foundation of it. And this conſent 
whether mediate or immediate, tacit or 
expreſs, is ſo necellary, that though a peo- 
ple be conquered, yet the Victor cannot 
govern them as men without their conſent: 
Nay more, when God deſigned immedi- 
ately, firſt Saul, then David, yet the e- 
lection and conſent of the people did con- 
cur with and follow upon the Divine De- 
ſignation. As this Real Majeſty is a Power 
to model a State, ſo its always inherent 
and can never be ſeparated; inſomuchb, 
that when a form of Government 1s diſ- 
ſolved, or there ſhall be a failer of Suc- 
ceſſion, the Pcwer of the Soveraign doth 
divolve unto them by the law of nature, 
or rather it was always in the people. As 
this Community hath the power of conſti- 
tution, ſo it hath of diſſolution, When 
there ſhall be a juſt and neceſlaxy cauſe, 
Hence appears the miſtake of Junius, Bru- 
tus, Buchanon, Heno, and others: when 
they ſay, Ejus eff deſtituere, Crjus eft con- 
fſtrtuere, if they meant it of the multitude 
and body of the Subjects, as Subjects under 
a form of Government, it: can only be 
true of a Community where they have juſt. 
and neceſſary cauſe. Subjects as Subjects 
cannot. do it, becauſe of their SubjeCtion 


. and Obligation, whereas the Community 


as a Community is free from any Obli- 
gation to any particular Form, either 
from the Laws of God, Natural or Po- 
ſitive, or from their own Conſent or 

Oaths : 


and” Power. Crval.: 5. \\. 


Oaths: And though the People in this 
conſideration are bound both by the. Na- 
tural and Poſitive: Laws of God to con- 


ſtitute- a Government, if they. can, :yet 


they are not bound. to this Form or that. 
Another Ac of this Majeſty 'in the Com- 
munity is, when they. ſee it neceſſary and 
juſt, and they have not only Power but 
Opportunity to do it, to alter the Form 
the Government : this Act as with vs, 
is above the Power of a Parliament, which 
may have Perſonal, yet cannot have- this, 
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Real Majeſty. For a Parliament doth ne- , p,,;;. 
ceſlarily preſuppoſe a Form. of Govern- ent cannot 
ment already agreed upon, whereby. they alter a 
are made the Subje&t of Perſonal Sove-J2" of 


raignity.. Therefore they cannot alter or 
take. away the cauſe whereby -they. have 
their .being, nor can they -meddle with 
the fundamental Laws of the Conſtitution, 


which if it once ceaſe, they ceaſe to be 


a Parliament. If the Government be diſ- 
ſolved,. and the Community yet remains 
united, the People may make uſe. of 
ſuch an Aſſembly as a Parliament, to al- 
ter the former Government, and conſti- 
. tute a new; but this they cannot do as 
a Parliament, but conſidered -under ano- 
ther Notion, 'as an-immediate Reprefen- 
tative of a Community, . not of a Com- 
mon-wealth. And thus conſidered, ' the 
Aſſembly may conſtitute a Government, 
which as a Parliament cannot do, which 
always preſuppoſing the Conſtitution; as 
ſuch, 


Govern- 


ment, 
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A hapyy 


Of 4 Commonwealth in general 
ſuch, can a& only in and for the admi- 
niſtration. That Community is wiſe which 
doth, and happy which can keep their 


Communi'y. Majeſty ſo due unto them, as to limit 


Sed. 9, 
Majeſty 
Perſonal, 


their perſonal Soveraigns, fo as not to 
ſuffer them to take it from them, and aſ- 
ſame it to themſelves. 

As there is a real, ſo there is a per- 
ſonal Majeſty, ſo called, becauſe it's fix- 
ed in ſome Perſons who are truſted with 
the exerciſe of it, and may, and many 
times do forfeit co God, and in ſome 


_ caſes forfeit to the Community or the Peo- 


le; for when it is ſaid it-may' be for- 
eited to the People: we muſt underſtand, 
that the People is not Plebs, the meaneſt 
and the loweſt rank, and but a part of 
the Community, but the whole Commu- 
nity it ſelf as a Community, otherwiſe, 
we may lay the Foundation of all kinds 


of Tumults, Confuſions, Seditions, and 


Rebellions. . ThePerſon or Perſons truſted 
with the Majeſty and Power, are bound to 


. ſeek the good of the whole People, and 


As of 
Perſonal 
Majeſty. 
1, Without, 


for that end they are truſted with ir, and 
no otherwiſe. Hence the ſaying, Supre- 
ma lex ſalus populs effo. The Acts of this 
Power, which it hath a right to exerciſe, 
are many, and that in reſpef&t of thoſe 
without , or thoſe within the Common- 
wealth. For agit cum exteris, it dealeth 
and adteth with thoſe without. This is 
not the firft, but rather the laſt kind of 
ating. It ariſeth from the relation which 

| it 


and Power Civil. 
it hath to other States, with which it 
may have ſome ſociety, though it. hath 
nodependance upon it. The Rules of this * 
A&ing, 4s ir reſpeAs themſelyes and the 
States with whom they deal, are the Laws 
of Nations. Yet the particular Laws of 
every ſeveral State may determine the 
Rules, according to which it will att with, 
or againſt / another State. Becawſe. one 
State may wrong, or benefit, or ſtreng- 
then and help another : hence it comes 
ta paſs that ſometimes there is a cauſe of 
War. For when by Ambaſſadours or o- 
ther Agents, the State wronged demands 
ſatisfaCtion or Juſtice, and cannot beheard, 
then there remains no way but to hazard 
a War, nd defer the caufe to God to de- 
cide it by the Iſſue, which he ſhall give. 
Sometimes a State may be unjuſtly inva- 
ded; in' which caſe there is no remedy 
but a defenſive War. 1. To judge and 
determine of this War, whether offenſive 
or.defenſive, to have the chief Command, 
to grant Commullions, to Preſs Men, pro- 
vide for Army and Money; to denounce 
and proclaim the War by Heralds, belongs 
unto the Severaign, who. is' truſted with 
this 141114, not only againſt foreign States, 
but againſt Seditions and Rebelhous- Sub- 
jets. 2, After a War begun and conti- 
nued, a Peace may be concluded, and this 
is another Act of Majeſty Perſonal. 3. Be- 
cauſe one State may ſtrengthen, help, and 
benefit another, kence Leagues of Peace 
and 
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Se. 10, 


* Within, 


J 


Soveraigns 


muſt order 
Matters of 


Religion, 


Of a Common-wealth in general, 
and Amity; and alſo for mutual offence 
or defence, or for Protection, or for Com- 
merce. ' Yet none of' theſe are valid by 
the very Law of Nations, but as. made, 
concluded, continued by the ſupream Pow- 
ers Perſonal, 4. The Soveraigns of ſerve. 
ral States:cannot in their own Perſons, ex- 
cept. very -rarely, meet together and act. 
perſonally- face to face one with another, 
neither:is-it convenient or. expedient. ſo to 
do. Therefore a: way and means dicat- 
ed; bythe light of' Nature hath been ig- 
vented -to- att -by others, who are their 
Deputies 'and Repreſentatives, and theſe 
are: called Ambaſladonrs.-. To ſend theſe, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary; and- to 
give:them. Power -and::; Commiſſions, :with 
Inftruftions and Letters Credential, [that 
their Acts may be valid, is the Tight of 
Majeſty: Perſonal: To this Head may be 
referred 'the ſending of Heralds- and A-. 
gents or Envoyes: | pLEEE oo dhe7 

 Fhis perſonal Majeſty and Soveraignty 
ats-within the Common-wealth, and with 
the Subje&s as Subjets. With rheſe-it 
atts, 1. In matters of Religion. For a- 
giſtratus eſt cuſtos utrinſque tabule, where by 
Magiſtrate, w& muſt not underſtand Of- 
ficers, but ſupream Governours, as the 
word is taken largely by many Authors, 
eſpecially ſuch as profeſs Theology. For 
it is the Duty, as it is the Righrof. Civil 
Soveraigns to order matters of Religion, 


and that in the firſt place, fo far as it 
tends 


_ 


... Aﬀd;Power Civil. ; 
tends unto. or.. concerns the peace and 
happineſs of a State, which depends much 
- ppon the eſtabliſhment, profeſſion and pra- 
ftice-. thereof. As they muſt order. it, ſo - 
they muſt not only conſtantly and fincere- 
ly profeſs, practiſe it themſelves, but as So« 
'veraigns prote&t and defend their Sub- 
jects in the profeſſion and. exerciſe of the 
ſame, ſo far as their coaCtive-force and 
Sword may juſtly do it. This ſhould be 
their firſt and principal Work, wbich they 
ſhould do., not onely for the-good of the 
people, but their: own happineſs, ſucceſs 
and. eſtabliſhment in the Throne. They are 
not. to aſſociate as Prieſts or Presbyters, nor 
arrogate the power of making Canons, Or- 
dination, Excommunication,; -Abſolution, 
and ſuch like Afts,. which are: purely ſpi- 
ritual, yet they may make Civil Laws. con- 
cerning thoſe things, and execute the ſame, 
and alſo ratifie by Civil Acts the Eccleſia- 
ſtical Canans:; and: puniſh ſuch 4s ſhall vio- 
late-the ſame. Yet this right doth. pre. 
ſuppoſe the Religion, which, they eſtabliſh 
and maintain | to be true - and inſtituted 
from Heaven. It's true, that.the conſcien+ 
ces of men are ſubje&t only unto God, 
and .to him alone are they anſwerable 
for their ſecret thoughts and, opinions, 
which men can have no certain cogniſance 
of, Yet if they broach errours in' Reli- 
gion , and blaſphemies, and ſeek by com- 
municatiog ,them-by word, or writing to 
ſeduce, pervert , infect others hey di- 

: urb 
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$&, 11. 


Civil mate 
rers. 


Tight to make Laws. 


that all Subjefts and Officers might 


Of a Convhen-wedlth in general 
turb the peace of the State, offend God, 
and bring Gods Judgements from Heaven 
opot themfelves, who are guilty of fach 
fins,- 0d upon the Soveraign and the ſab 
jet of that State where they live. And 
in this caſe, though the eonſcienees cannot 
be forced, yet their eſtates, perſons, lives, 
Se chop to regobryioer 3 and; = that _ 

| they may he to be puniſſie 
by the ſword 6f Juſtice. This is fo # 
Right of 'Civil Soveraigns, that we never 
read of any State of civilized people with- 
ont Lawes concerning Religion and the 
worſhip of a Deity. | I confeſs, ttiis brarich 


of civit Power is not rightly placed, riot 


is the method exatt , bectufe it cones in 
under the Heads of Legiſlation and Ju- 
rifdiction, the matter of both which ate 
Religion, mens, perſons, eſtates, atid 
lives. | | 

After niatters of Religion, which are 
more ſpiritual and divine, follow ſuch as 
are temporal and humane. Coneernirig 
theſe we have two aCfts of Majeſtic. 1. Le- 
giflation. '2. Execytion of Laws made 
hence theſe two, Jura Majeſtatis, 1. 
2, A right to exe- 
cute them. This Power of making Laws 
is the principal and maſt neceſſary, and 
doth inſeparably adhere unto the Soveraigr 
once' conſtituted, It was Fethro*s counſel 
to Moſes, which with Gods-approbation, 
he followed, to teach the people Laws, 
know 
their | 


Power to teach | 


their: work and duty, and:the- Rule which 
muſt direct them in all - ations 'of Officers 
and ſubjets as ſuch, this' was Gody:order, 
For, after that he became their Soveraizn, 
and 'the pzople of 1ſrae! his ſubjeCts;- hg 
proceeds to imake Lawes:Moral, Ceremo- 
nial, Judicial, yet the perfonal- Soveraign 
hath no power to make fundamental Laws 
concerning the conſtieation, but -only for 
the adminiſtration. ' This our Parliaments; 
if rightly conſtituted and duly acting for 
the publick” goody - I honour as much. as 
any man, «may: take notice of. ' Yer 1 tnay 
not preſume to teach them, much leſs cor- 
re&t them. ' This' Power is: given by the 
conſent of the people -in the: conſtitution, 
who upon - their ſubmiſſion. become their 
Soveraigns ſubjects, and'are bound'there- 
.upon., either” to 6obey- his Lawes once 
made , -or ſuffer., This 1s not meerly- a 
dire them;, bur to. 


bind. them. '-- To this Head, are brought 
» the Power: of repealing ,- interpreting; 
altering Lawes, with - Difpenſations, ;Re- 
fefvations, naturalizing, granting: Privi- 
' ledges, conferring Honours, foundjng, Cob 


ledges and Corporations, Legitimation, 


reſtoring the blood tainted , and- al» acts: 
_ of Grace, as giving immunities ,, exemp= 


tions , tolterations 


oblivion. 


After Legiſlation follows . Exe 


* { 


, Indulgenres; \; acts of - ' 


cution s Sc. 12, 
which. 
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.this he cannot havg of and 


Of a Commonewedlch Fe general 


hich 'in this*place is not the execution. 


of rhe- Jadges Sentence, for that follows 
as 'diſtint at of Juriſdiction. This right 
of Majeſty is of fargreater latitude, and 
reacheth all as: that tend to the execu- 
ri6h 'of the Laws,'which are in vain, if 
fidt-put in execution. And becauſe this 
cannot be done without Officers and Judg- 
ment, therefore” this 'comprehends under 


4. .-:4., F making Officers 
. The right of3 minration of Juſtice. 


The making of Officers, as without 
which the Laws cannot be put in -execy- 
tion, is the firſt 'of theſe two. By Qft- 
cers, I underſtand all ſach as are uſed by 
the Soveraign, for to put it practice 


' the Law, 'and-perform| any. publick act. 


Theſe may be either oMinary-or -extraor- 
dinary., temporary, or ſtanding ; ..for 
Peace or War., for to deal with for- 
riegn States. Such are al- Dittatours, 
Vicetoyes, Regents , Treaſurers, Corſn- 
ſellours-, Judges, Sheriffs , Conſtables, 
Captains and Commanders/by fea or land, 
in time of Peace or Warre: To theſe 


may be referred Heralds, Ambaſladonrs, 


publick Agents, with 'the reſt, which {hall 
be mentioned in the ſecond Book of this 
Treatiſe. And becauſe he is no Officer, 
which hath :not ſome publiek power, and 

Tm himſelf, 
_ therefore 


'therefore ail:- Officers are: made ſuch by 
the Soveraign '3z who by grantivng:Cam- 
miſſions, - and -other wayes derives their 
power unto them. And: as ihe; gives them 
power, fo he may xemoye; them; and- x9 
voke their ipower, or tranſlate $hem, -Qr 
call them to account. . Toi chuſe p--0g- 
Minate, propoſe them, may be; ay act. af 
the: people or ſome of them, yet,to cog- 
ſtitute them and give them their political 
being, is an aft of Majeſtie, either me- 
—Y immed oy; ; 0 ES the 
perſopal Soyeraign and his. Officers cannot 
do their duty and diſcharge their places 
. without ſufficient .maintenance., therefore 

in this reſpet , there is-a;right to .com- 
 mand- the purſe. For , as they fay ,be 
that bears the ſword, muſt bave the purſe. 
And, if there be not a ſufficient ſtanding 
Revenue and Treaſury determined 1a the 
conſtitution, the Soveraign mult have a 
orga to-raiſe monies to defray the pub- 
ick neceſſary charges. Hence, that Uni- 
verſale > eminens dominium of Majelty in 
every State, ſo much mentioned in the 
Authors of Politicks. The reaſon. of 
this: is clear in the very light of nature, 
that the people maintaia their Governours, 
becauſe the benefit of the Governmeat re- 
dounds unto them , according to that af 
the Apoſtle\ For this cauſe pay you tribute 
alſo, for they are Gods Miniſters, attend- 
wg continually. upon this very thing. Rendgy. 
; F 2, Therefore 


0s q 


\ : 


Of a Commion-wealth in general 
therefore to all their dues ,' tribute to whom 
tribute 5s due, cuſtom to ' whom ; cnſtonm, 


" Rom. 13.6, 7 1r's true, that Soveraigns 


may have their private purſe : therefore 
ſome «diſtinguiſh , - inter erarium .& fiſcur. 
eHrarium' is the publick Treaſury , which 
is mintained'by Tribute, Cuſtom and other 
Impoſitions-: 'atid this is to be raiſed and 


_ diſpoſed of by the: fupream for. the pre- 


ſervation of the 'publick. . F:/cx5, as ſome 
tell, is. the--Soveraigns . private purſe, 
whereof he may diſpoſe at: will and plea- 
ſure. This publick propriety preſuppoſeth 
every mans ſeyeral propriety, and no 
wayes prejudice it. This:right is reckon- 
ed by ſome'amongſt the leſſer Preroga- 
tives, but there' can be no. more Fura Ma- 
jeſtati: ' in proper ſenſe. . For , becauſe 
Majeſtas - is' Maxima poteſtas, therefore 
all the eſſential parts and rights are ſo 
too. | | 
."The laſt. is the Power of Juriſdittion, , 
whereby Juſtice-is adminiſtred : and it's 
over all perſons in all caufes both Military, 
Civil, and: Eccleſiaſtical, ſo far as they 
fall 'gnder the Soveraigns cogniſance. Un- 
.der this'Head 1 comprehend, not, only the 
power of thoſe acts ofy Judgement , more 
4tritly fo called, as Convention, Diſcuſ- 
*fjon, Deciſion of the cauſe upon evidence 
of che merit or-demerir, but the Execution. 
"Fo- which talk; may be referred all pe- 
ISR I nalties 


+ 


\. -23and Power 'Cvuth” : ' 


nalties as well' capital as' not capital, with 
Diſpenſations in Jadgement ; fuſpention of 
Execution , rpardons;* * To: this: of Jurifdiy 
Ction , alfo-belongs all Teſeryations / of : cex- 
tain cauſes. -- the! receiving: 1aſt- appeals, 
the final detefminations;” and irtevocable 
ſentences. - By vertue of this Power, Coms+ 
miſlions for- judicial proceedings, Courts, 
the wage Al dire ns firſt to laſt, al 


calling eneral-and provinci- 


al, Civil rp marker ical, are determined 
From all this ,it's evident: that all Juv's 
Majeſt atis may” be reduced t6i:tlie Legiſla» 
tive, Jadicial;, :-and” Executive Pawer;, ' if 
we. underſtandri TudiciaH, and- Executive 
1a a-larger fenfe, 'than:they are common- 
ly taken. And. here it's tobe noted; that 
Majeſty Reat is before and above all Ma- 
jeſty perſonal. And-by perſonal Majefty 
or perſonal-Soveraign; I 'donot' mean only 
one; ſingle, perſon 2$-a- Monarch ,: but all 
Ariſtocratical 'and Polyarchical Soveraigns 

who are many Phyſically, - but'confidere 

as one-perſon morally; as joyntly inve+ 
Ted with one Power LIE og | 


. 


This far concerning the- natone 'of Mar See. 14. 


jeſty ,” after which follow -ſome. Epithets 


71k 


given to:Majeſty'by Authors, to ſignifie the 7/9e ries 
properties thereof: . Theſe are either; in- of Majeſty. 


cluded-in the effenace,” or flow from it-. 
For' -1.:I1ts' abſolute' and fo Arbitrary, Ab- 
ſolute, ſuns legibus, It cannot 'berbound 


F 3 by 


_ Of a Comity-wealth \m:general 
by any:Lawes., nor: judged,;' becauſe the 
. Soveraigniis the. Lawgiyer himſclf ;- and 
_ the Fountain. of Juriſdiftion He may 
bind ' himſelf: by Oath - 20+ govern, arid 
jaUge accotding to the Lawes,. not to be 
governed 'or judged by the. Lawes. Yet 
no Soveraign- perſonal -is free from 'the 
Obligation- of the natoral and poſitive 
Lawes of God in forte': :2nd how far he 
is: infertour-to the real Soveraign, who-is 

fabject to the ſame Laws 5 1; will not here _ 
diſcuſs... 2; It's nniverſal;,  'not only in 
reſpect of all acts of Government, but of 
all .perfofis within that Territory, For it 
muſt be coadequate to''the whole body, 
which it muſt act and animate, it's neither 
greater nor leſs.No perſons, things or aftions 
within, can be exempted from this Power, 
nor[can -it extend to aty thing, perſon, 
ation without, but per Accrdens. 3. Its 
fopteam, not'in Teſpett of God, nor of the 
power of other States, but in reſpect of the 
power of Fathers, Mafters, Officers, 'Qor- 
porations,. and Sacteties within every ſe- 

veral State... For by vertue-of Majeſty it is 
that Soveraigns are equal in reſpe& of 
--* themſelves , fuperiours | in reſpect” of 
their Subjets ; and inferiours unto: God, 
. whoſe ſervants and ſubjetts.'they are , tru- 
ſted with a particle of his power, and ac- 
countable 'yuuto him, 4. Irs Independent 
(yet not in _reſpet of God) upon whom 
all Soyeraigns do not only chiefly” but, 
EE, - wholly 
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.\ jeſty. . ,Fiduciafy Princes there 


' Magiſtrate of 8 Commonwealth, -oruſted | 


' Which: concern _the ſeyeral States joiquly 


_ podimination of 


" indiviſmilis : ſo in Politicks, Majeſtas eff 
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is raſpett of. all. ſab- 
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are not _Soyeraigns, though they may have 
the title of Sgveraighty 5-7et 2 Soveraign 
may be. fiduciary for ſome.part af a'Goup- 
try. within, 204 pact; vl, the Daminuoas, of 
anotherSoveraign.. * Neither can; the-cbicf 


at. certain times with. the geyeral, \EXEF- 
ciſe of the. Power be ſuch.. Proteftion and 
Velbloge are conceived by ſome-not to - - 
deſtroy lndependency,neither doch canfede- 
dar For though. the League between 
nt i States, a5.in_ Switzerland, par ghe 
Netherlands -:Provinces--may be 
ſtci> 5-.and. Comrmilioners ray--bg: made 
avg:itraſted- with: great power .in - things, 


( ſuch ithe' ſtates-General” of the +Low- 
Gayatriss: be ) 15% x thrs is'thonght-$a be 

ajeſtys \ For it remains 
entire in the ſeveral Republicks:z: 5. Its 
indivifible , for ybovugh it hath; fevers] 
branches, which way be diſingeiitods; zJE8 
they cannot be -ſeparated;; ' Far af. you 
take away but one, much. more. if ;you take 
away - more, you -make.it: imperfect and eſ- 
ſentially. defetive,: and inſy t-to Go- 
vern; For as in-Philoſophy, Eſ{entia 
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FARRERTY in general 
pr & ſic: Majeftatis Tins ſunt-'116- 
As cheſe Rights are indiviſi- 
4 ext reſpect 'of themſelyes, {6 they are 
inreſpett of the. Subje@t: © For divide'and 
ſepatare* Tome of them, even but-oge from 
"the. Sovergigns'« _ he's, an imperfect Sove- 
"taign, Xake - —_ all'. hee : ceaſeth tobe: a 
"ove Ag. a: the 'Subjett: of Ma- 
Jeftycantter! tt heights and parts there- 
of-mſt be only 'one, either: Phyſically or 
Mordlly : Tf y6u"di vide the: Subjectz you 
Leroy: them! For'-if' in - this Common- 
wealth we give part'of 'theſe- to the King; 
part'toth#Peets, part to the Commobs, we 
make it”a Babel,' Jon deſtructive of jt (elf. 
For, -foppoR the, King have'the Militia to 
himſelf; he may comman@ the Purlej-make 
woid*the Laws, revoke Jud gents, reject 
Parliaments, 4id'n6ns” can” hinder him, 
becavſe Heither Peers hor-Conimbhs have 
any right- to *the Sword" whereby:ro defend 
theniſelves. '"Therefore- little heed 'is/to 
be piveti”ts' 'thar Bodk; : of bitrer Inve- 
Qive-eatitled;, Echo" aotunm  mptrorum, 
which informs from the Lawyers; if-we 
inay->bclieve: him (7 that theſe. Soveraign 
Rights were this divided. 6.” Fromm Chis, 
chit its diviſible follows it, that It's in- 
cottimmticable.:For to:whowſoever they are; 
rm nn nr Very to be. Subjetts, 
and the"Soveriig be'a' compleat-So- 
yeraign's, *and this Communication tends 
iT 113 £4 _—_ TIT T0 


-, 


aud 'P, Croll 


to! the diſſolution :of the /Government.. | 

7: 1vs. per perpetual that, bf fixdd - in! a-cer-? ,-=# 
tain ſubje to+conti rae the ſame. ac-: 
cording to the fundamental Laws of Con-, 
ſtitution.; Therefore the Temporary or” 
occaſional/ power," though. very great of 

a. Didtartout, or Regent, ' or ProteCtour, i 
wlio-ars: bi truſted- with, it for- a tine in: 
extraordinary-. caſes, - and ypon ' occaſion, 

cannot. be Majeſty when there is an Jnter- 
regnum, "or ſuſpenſion of the Government,, 

by reaſon of Sedition, pactloſs Rebellion, . 

Civil Wir, or ſome othier cauſe, it's good 

and expedient for" the ſafety of a State, ' 

to ſet up;fome extraordinary Governour 

-or Goyetgours, truſted} for a time: :with- 
tranſcendent Power, till the; State diſturd-! 

ed and” not. capable of; any Llnion be ſet--. 

led, which done, . that Power doth. Ceaſe, , 

and' Majetty. is fixed in ;his proper, *pri-. 

mary, [conſtant ſubje&j that the 'Go-' 
vernment . mdy {pun inthe old Channel, 

cx04per they intend; to make an. Alrera-: 

tion ,of | {Þ& Conſtitution: ;; | 


"There j is "another kind of. nc) 8 18. 
Majeſty inferiour to and different from, 
the lormer. We find 1r..in ſome Prin-- 
_ ces of Eurepe , as inthe. Emperoyr of 7 
Germany,. Kings of. Denmark, Sweer | 
den, Poland, and. England. For. our 
Kings 
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Kings had _not-only the title of Ma- 
- jeſt; but fome' power. with the title. 
For in the intervals of Parliament, he 
was ' Soveraign alone ,. wad all .and_ 
every, one, yea. the greateſt were. 
his ſabje&s. He- called” id ſfuarmon» 
ed Parliaments, made all Officers by 
ſea-and land, Tent and received 'Am- 
baſftdonrs, 'conferted "all Honours, 
the ſubjects ſware Allegiance to him. 
His Dignity wes eminent, his: State 
great, and. ſo. many \advanteges he - 
' had, -that-if he ſhould have uſed them 
all, he might eaſily have undone his 
ſubjects, ind fo; have undone him- 
ſelf.” "Yet he had* not the 'power of 
the purſe - He was ſworn to cor- 
roborate the juſt Laws, and Cuſtoms, 
which the-people had choſen. - In the 
Parliament he-made xs third: party, 
yet ſo, that neither-in a&s'of Lawes 
or Judgement, . could he.. do any 
thing withour the Peers and; Com- 
mons, and a Sir Roger Owen i» his 
Mamiſcript obſerves together withthem, 
he was preater than himſelf, Yet, .as 

Kings have ſometimes curbed Parlia- 
ments , {o- Parliaments have Rigs, 
a 


\. Of the- Acquiſition 
and diſpoſed of the Militia, the Navy, 
the Ports, \ the :chief : Offices ; Nay, 
they have fomietimes judged Kings, 
corain them of aQing againſt 
res My Conſtitution, and chal- 
lenging ſuch Power 'as tended to the 

ey nn of the fame, and bave_de- 
role ther, But of this parcigulker 
forherhing "may be; ſaid, hereafter; 
theſe | Kinds, of - Soveraigns - have. fo 
much'power , whether more or leſs 
as the Conſtitution gives them ,. yet 
it will be! a difficult «hing to keep 
cheth REY their bounds. 


NS > 


Of the manner how- Civil Power is ac- 
| red... — .-. 
. 7 * 


W/ *« the, Nature ;of Power in ' ge-. 
V neral, and Majeſty Ciyil is, hath 
been declared. : The next thing to. be con- 
ſidered , is the Subject, 'who 'from,'it is 
denotnipated'a 'Soveraign ; "and we' muſt 
enquire firſt - how this 'Power 1s acquir- 
ed.:; 2+ How diſpoſed in a certain .Sub- 
jeft. As for. the. acquilitian;;ig's. certainy 
Man as Man, or as a Member of a Com- 
munity, cannot have it from himſelf, but 
it muſt be communicated to him from God, 
who being the Univerſal Soveraign, is the 
Fountain and Original of it, and derives 
ſome. part of it unto Man, and a greater 
meaſure unto Mortal Soveralgns than other 
Men. Yer he doth not this immediately, but 
mediately for the moſt part. It's extrinſe- 
cal, and comes aliunde, not only unto Men . 
but Angels. A-Paternal Power, which is 
more Natural, is acquired by Generation, 


ugh ſet tie by Adoption. This Ge- 
pn divine Benediction is the ſe- 


minary of all Societies, which, as Societies 
and Communities may be ſo diſpoſed and 
compleat, as virtually to contain in them a 

| Power 
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Power of a Commqn-wealth, and by 
- a general conſent conſtitute an actual 
Soveraign. The Stveraign before he 
was made ſuch was not inveſted with 
Majeſty, but it was- extrinſecal unts 
him. And here that diſtin&ion be- 
tween the Power it ſel, the Deſigna- 
tion of the Perſons Governing, and 
the Form of Government is worthy 
taking notice of, - The Neſignation of 
the Perſons, and the Form of Govern- 
ment is from God, leaving Man at Li- 
berty, but not ſo the Power, - which 
is more from.him than the other two. 
Thongh the parties juſtly poſſeſſed of 
power may be thought to have the 
propriety of it, yet they. have not a- 
ny : for let it be never ſo firmly con- 
veyed upon them by deſignation and 
ſubmiſſion, yet they are but truſted 
 withit. Princes tell us they hold their 
Crowns and Kingdoms per Deum & 
Gladium, If they mean that they de- 
rive their power from God, fo as that 
they neither receive, nor hold it from 
_ the Biſhops of Rome, or the Emperour, 
or any other Martals ; it may be true; 
yet they have their power ſo from God, 
that they are inveſted with it by Hu- 
| | : | . mane 
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mane' Deſignation. Ard as for: their 
Sword; 'it may by a-Conqueſt make 

way for a Government, but it cannot 
conſtitute it. - The fundamental Char- 
mo fer of all Civil Majeſty, is the fifth 
Charter of Commandment, taken in a large ſence; 
| civil Mx 4nd underſtood by other Scriptures, 
 - 9: which ſpeak more' expreſly and 'di- 
| - ftin&ly of Civil Government, Jn 
this Commandment including much 

more by "Analogy than is expreſſed, 

we may obſerve, that there is a pow- 

er of Superiority and Excellency, as 

in Fathers, ſo jn the Princes and Rulers 

of the World, and chat from God;*who- 

made them Men, Fathers , Prifices. 

' 2. That all Government ſhould be 

Paternal. Not that the firſt-born of 

the moſt ancient Famgy in every Tribe, 

Kinred, Nation, ſhould be a Soveraipn; 

for that we ſeldom find, but that they 

ſhould as Fathers + love- their Subjecs, 

and ſeek their Good, and tender them 

as Fathers do rheir Children. 3. That 

by virtue of Gods Command, ſo foon 

as they are actually Governours, Ho- 

tour and SubjeQtion are due unto them. 

4. That all Vicinities, as far as they 

are able, ought firft to affociate;, _ 
| then 
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then eſtabliſh an order of Govern- 

ment, and obſerye it, that their days 

t may be long in the Land, wherein 

| God hath placed them, and that it 

| may go well with them. 

But to returg; to the acquifitioa of rg 
Power, the deſignation of Perſons, cz. - 
as it is from .Man,.{@ it 3s from God, 
who ruleth in the Kingdoms of 'the ' 
World, and ſets. up one, and puts 

. dowa another, fo that this Power may 
| be communicated from him, and fo 
acquired by Man, that it may be ta- 
ken away, and loſt egain. The Me- 
thod of the Difcourſe following ts 


this, : 
;  acqub ſ Fencrardinario i diving dfignction 
rim | jufle &, livera, eleffient 
modo ? : inchoatur ] wi & armis. 
| - Lordhurio & Me = inde terminatum © 
TY 0 fu d -- 2%: | 
| eledionem 
3 . "7 ys 
=] [ona ECAC: 
5 Cnr Jin, Z* - 
; | alio modo 9d 
fenine ff fucce- 
Li's nad dans. 
Tin, dings -morte imperant; 
| naruraliter & aft ſucVſhonis. 
: 4 imperantis e -.. = 
averalite) violenta inve- 3 intra. 
fine vel ab (GTG. A 
F inordl- injufta difſolutione - 
. > nato mala adninifiratiene, exjne ſanania grader Hr anus. 
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Of the" Acquiſftion 
L Aequiritur Juſto modo extraordinario ut 
' -- divina deſignatione & unttione, 


Power _ may firſt be- acquired , "and 
that ſeveral ways, as juſtly or unjuſtly , 
in an extraordinary or ordinary 'man- 
ner. | EY th | 

This -extrgordinary- way, and more 
immediate from God we ind in Scrip- 


For thus 2oſes,, Foſhna, many of the 
Judges, Saul, + David, Feroboam, . Fehu, 
were deſigned to their places of Govern- 
ment | | 
Some of thoſe, as Saul, David, Fehu, 
were anointed by Gods appointment, and 


\ the Scepter entailed upon Pavid's Family 


in the Kingdom of Fudah. 
Yet two things are remarkable in the 
deſignation of Saul and David. 


% 


t. That after the Divine Unction the 
People aſlemble, and in a general Aſſembly 
by their Votes, freely choſe them, and vo- 
luntarily ſubmit, and without EleCtion they 
could ndt attually and effeCtually Reign. 
This doth ſignify that there can be no or- - 
derly or laſting Goverament without con- 
ſent, tacit or expreſs of "the People: For 
Mea mult be Governed as rational and free, 
for ſuch they are as Men. , 

This was the 'manner of inveſting the 
Kings'of England. ""- - 
| or 
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For at the. Coronation , amongſt other 
things, this is, done : The King being before 
them, one doth ask&, the People, Wiil you 
have this Man to be King, . or Reign over 
you ? This is more fully expreſſed in the 
Form of Coronation, which at preſent 1 
have not by me, and doth ſignifie, that 
they ſhould have the voluntary conſent of 
the People. 2. That if we may believe 
Forteſcue, the Kings of England had not Ke- 
giam poteſtatem, ſed politicam a populo effluxam. 
3. That they did not derive that Power 
from the firſt Inveſtiture as Hereditary, but 
1n another way. The ſecond thing to be 
noted is, That thoſe Kings thus deſigned 
of God, were bound to govern according 
to the moral, judicial, ceremonial Laws of 
God. This implies that no Princes ſhould 
govern by an arbitrary Power, but accor- 
ding- to Laws, and them ſo wiſe, fo juſt, 
as that they may be truly ſaid, to be rather 
the Laws of God than of Men. 

liberam eletionem, 

vim armorum ex 

cauſa juſt a. 


Acquiritur modo ordinario 
 inchoative in conſtituti- 
one per 


How K ings 


muſt $09- 
vern. 


Seft- 2: 


God doth ſeldom uſe this extraordinary Ordznarily, 


and more immediate deſignation ; for his 
uſual way is by ordinary providence, and 


that. firſt in the beginning and Conſtitu- | 


tion of a Government, the Foundation 
- whereof may - be. laid in Peace or War. 


In Peace, power is acquired by a free eleCti- 3y Zk#;on... 
< 4 G $5 
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Of the Acquifition 
on of a Sovereign, and ſingling out ſome 
perſon or perſons, to whom they will ſub- 
mit themſelves. , Sometimes 1t 1s determi- 
ned, that all jointly ſhould be Sovereign, 
and every ſingle perſon a ſubjet. This is 
the beſt, moſt juſt, and the wiſeſt way, 
and moſt agreeable to many as a rational 
Creature. The parties, whether one or- 
more, before their deſignation had no civil 
power at all, but upon the deſignation, 
when they are once agreed upon, declared 
and ſubmitted unto, they muſt by divine 
inſtitution of neceſſity have ſo much power 
as is neceſlary for the Government, and ge- 
neral good ef the People. This Power 
which is now acquired, is Majeſtas, and is 
more from God than Man ; becauſe it is a 
Power to do ſuch things as God commands, 
or ſuch as are not contrary to his Will. In 
the firſt modelling of a State, they may ei- 
ther compoſe one of their own invention, 
or take example from ſome other Common- 
wealth, and take the whole or ſome part 
and make it their own. Thus the founda- 
tion of the Roman State was firſt laid by Ro- 
mulus, who in this work followed the Greeks 
in many things, as Halicarnaſſeus tells us, 
Antiq. Rom, lib. 2. In this caſe, whatſoever 
kind of State is conſtituted, there muſt 
be ſome inveſted with Majeſty perſonal, 
which by the free EleCtion, and voluntary 
Submiſſion of the parties who arefree, and 
have'power to make this Eleftion and Sub- 
- miſſion, it is communicated, and fo m—_ 
red, 
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red. Brit if upon a Viftory. obtained by -a By Cor- 
juſt and neceſlary War, a people is reduced 44/ 


under the power of the party conquering, 
and they -upon certain terms ſubmit, the 
power is acquired by the Sword, and their 
voluntary Submiſſion, which they would 
not have made, if they had not been Con- 
vered. And they who formerly were a 
ree people, and would have choſen ano- 
ther, or continued under their own per- 
ſonal Sovereign, if before the War they 
were under a form of Government, do 
ſubmit, becauſe neither they nor their So- 
vereign can. protect them. And if -they 
be brought ſo low that they muſt either 
ſubje&t themſelves or do worſe, or periſh, 
they willingly come under the proteCtion of 
the Conqueror, if he be willing to protect 


them, and take them as his Subje&ts : Ma- 
 jeſty acquired in this manner for the moſt- 


part, is more deſpotical and abſolute. And 
that Princes are diveſted of Majeſty and 
People of Liberty, and fall under the 
Power of Strangers, it*s from the juſt Judg- 
ment of God, puniſhing them for their 
Crimes. And this is a moſt common title 
of moſt Sovereigns in the World. Yet it 
may be ſaid, that the inward motives of 
the Conquerors of the Earth are Ambition, 
or Covetoufneſs, or Cruelty, therefore this 
kind of Title is not good. The anſwer is, 
That, in reſpect of any one, or more of all 
theſe motives it's unjuſt, Yet, if we conli- 
der this Title, as given by God, in making; 
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them Victorious, and rewarding them for - 
the execution of Juſtice, which they ſel- 
dom think upon, and alſo the conſent of the 
people and their ſubmiſſion, When they 
can do no better, it*s certainly juſt > What 
ſtrange Inſtinfts from Heaven, what Com- 
mands from God, what ſuggeſtions from 
Angels or God's Mellengers, or Prophets, 
Conquerors might have, we know not. 
Febu was anointed and deſigned by God to 
cut off Ahatb”s Family, and had a promiſe 
afterward. Fudah alſo and many Nations 
were perſwaded, and in ſome ſort com - 
manded by_ the Prophet Feremy,” as ſent 


from God, to ſubmit unto the King of Baby- 


lon, and come under his proteCtion. 


liberam & indeterminatam 


Qajeſtas con- mares, "jure quaſi 
" tinuatzr ſuc-Saſtriftam \ ſolum.( haredita- 
cefſione per / famille”) femina, 110 ſuc- 
electionem ubt quoque — cedant. 


After a Title is once eſtabliſhed by the 
Fundamental Charter, and the firſt inveſt i- 
ture, care 1s taken how this Title may be - 
continued, that ſo not only the preſent, 
but the future Sovereign and ſubject of per- 
fonal Majeſty may be determined, and not 
only the State, but the Sovereign thereof 
may become perpetual and immortal. This 


can no- ways be done but by Succeſſion, and = 


this depends upon Election at leaſt of” the 
firſt Conſtitutors of the State, which feter- 
£ -.* mines 
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mines the ſucceſſive Sovereigns to acquire 
their Title by Eleftion, or Birth, or both. 

If by Eleftion only, . that many times is 
Icft free to the Electors, to chuſe out of 
what Family or Country they pleaſe. 

Thus the Roman and allo the Germar Em- 
perors and the Kings of Poland, acquire 
and receive their Power. Sometimes the 
EleCtion 'is confined: to 2 Family or Line. 

In this reſpe&t the Title is ſaid to be He- 
reditary, which is not to be underſtood, 

as. though 'the perſonal Sovereigns were 
abſolute proprietaries of the Crown, or 
had power of alienation ; but becauſe they 
are like thoſe, who in civil Law are called, 
Heredes ſui, Heirs natural, by Law and 
-Birth, who ſucceed into, and by Birth ac- 
_ quire the right which .their Predeceſlors 
juſtly had. ' This Succeſſion is ſometimes 
tyed to' the” Males, as in' France, ſome- 
times is indifferent to Male or Female Chil- 
dren. | Thns it is in England, where the 
Kings ahd - Queens are ſaid to have their 
Heirs: "which, if we may believe the great 
Lawycr Sir Edward Coke upon Aagna Cbhar-- 
ra, are nothing but the Succelſors : For 
Heirs, ſaith he,- are Succeſlors: Yet ſurely 
he means Succeſſors not” only by EleCtion, 
but Blood: In this kind of Succeſſion, 

- ſometimes the preſent Sovereigns, if they 
haveChildren, may determine and declare, 
which of them ſhall ſucceed them. Thus 
David choſe Solomon. Sometimes it's other- 
wiſe, becauſe by the Conititution it's en- 
G 3 tailed 
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Uſurpation, 
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tailed upon the firſt-born or next.-of Blood. 
This ſeems to. be the ancient: right and 
cuſtom of this Nation. This may be the 
reaſon, why King Henry VIII. though he 
took upon him mach of an abſolute Prince, 
would not preſume-of himſelf to- define his 
Succeſſor, but deſires an att to,be made in 
Parliament for to enable him by Will: ta 
diſpoſe of the Crown. Yet ſuch an a& 
conld not make . void. the Eleftion uſed at 
the Coronation, which hath ſomething of 
the Conſtitution.in it, though .it was made 
a meer formality, 4 
C dolo malo, 
. 2 1 3 prounia, 

Tnjuſte nſurpatas, "6 mers of 

| -alio modo. ' © © 


As Power may. be juſtly ſo it may be 
unjuſtly acquired, -and this is- uſually called 
Ulſarpation, ,which js the taking and keep- 
ing poſleſſion of that which is not our own, 
or which we have no Right unto. :Its true, 
that in Civil Law it's defined to be propoſe 10 
quriscontroverſs, Yet in this manger of Uſur- 
pation, that Right is ſeldom doubtful, but 
for the moſt part clear-enough; The Power 
15 always good, becauſe from Gad, andthe 
4 thereof, which is Government, is good 3 
yet the manner of acquiring may be bad. 
And. it?s obſervable, that many -who -have 
1] acquired, have well uſed their Power. 
It's generally held, That uſurped Right and 
Power isno Right or Power, becaule it's not 
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in. his proper ſubjeft. Therefore it*s con- 
ceived, 'that Tyranme in titulo:.( ſuch every 
Uſurper is-ſaid tobe) cannot command and 
bind the people, , nor do any afts of Govern 
ment which is valid, and may juſtly be re» 
moved befqre the. people acknowledgs 
him, or ſwear, fealty to him. And many 
think it unlawful to ſubmit unto, or a& 
under an uſurped ,Power. Sometimes. it 
may be ſo, yet there are caſes, when we 
may, nay . we...muſt ſubmit and a& too. 
If . Chriſtians, under . the. Heathen. Empe- 
rors had ſtood upon ſuch; terms as, ſome 
do in our days, :their condition had been 
far worſe than it, was. For, though they 
liked not Ufurpation, and the curſed means 
whereby -many- acquired their power, .y&t 
this was their, principle; Nor multum intere) 
ſub quorum imperio vivit bomo cito moriturus, | 
gi oper at ag 11mpia vel tziqua 395 1101 cogaut, 
Auſt. de L.D. Blood, Bribery, Lreaſon, Re- 
bellion, unjuſt. Invaſions, they abhorred.as 
abominable, .. and deteſted them' as unfit 
means to aſcend'an Imperial Throne. Yet 
it was not in their. power to-diſpoſleſs them 
Once Gd radia eſtabliſh better. The 
knew God had reſerved. this unto himſelt 
Neither did they think that by ſubmitting 
unto their power, though unjuſtly gotten, 
yetjultly exerciſed, that they were .guilty 
of their finful and unjuſt manner of Uſur- 
pation. . Concerning this unjuſt. Acquiſi- 
'tion of perſonal Majeſty, many things may 
be abſerved ; 1, There are few titles now, 

$4 "GW & eſpect- 
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verſtand't upoR; 
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eſpecially ſuch as are ſucceſſive in a Line, 
which did not at firſt begin it Uſurpa- 
tion. 2. That the power it felf with the 
juſt exerciſe thereof, is a different thing 
from the manner of acquiring it. 3. That 
one that hath the right in reverſi on. may 
unjuſtly prepoſleſs it: and with us, as'the 
Lawyer tells us, if the Heir apparent 
by murther or ſome'other way remove the 
preſent juſt Soveraign ; yet ſo ſoon as he'is 
Poſſeſled ofthe Crown, hecannot be queſti- 
oned, and indemnity preſently follows upon 
the poſſeſſion; Richard the Third is called an 
uſyrper,and was ſo at the firſt : ; yethis Laws 
and Judgments,/and other Ats-of Govern- 
ment were, and are judged valid; after the 
PParliamentsreceived him, Herr VII. cannot 
be acquitted from uſurpation a the Parlia- 
Tent acknowledpzed him. Neither his Victo- 
Ty, nor Marriage with the right Heir coold 
give him a goot' Title : though this might 
conduce to his "quiet poſlefh hon : He did ne- 

go Matriage as the founda- 
tion of his rtght unto the Crown: for heknew 


well _—_ that if that had been his beſt 


and-anly Title, that thongh-it might make 


the Power good unto his Children, ' ye 


while ſhe, was living he «muſt hold the 
Crown in her / Right ,- not in his own, 
and-if ſhe died: before him, it was Joſt. 


4: Many Princes have invented: Oaths f6r 


to ſecure not only the form of Government, 
but the Crownunto their own Poſterity anll 
F ani) Y- And here it is ts be conlidered, 

whe- 
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whether theſe Oaths do not neceſſarily 
preſuppoſe an higher Obligation of fideli- 
ty, not only unto God, but their own na- 
tive Country , to which they are bonnd 
to be faithful under any form of Govern- 
ment -or perſonal Sovereign whatſoever. 
If their preſent Allegiance cannot ſtand 
with the univerſal good, it*s ſurely unlaw- 
ful and unjuſt. For the good of the whole 
15 to be preferred before the good of a 
Part - and weare bound to- love the whole 
body of the Cotnmunity - more than' any 
Family, or ſome particular perſons. A- 
gain, 'it may. prove ſometimes impoſſible 
to be attvally faithful -and * perform ont 
Oaths, either to the perſons to whom they 
are taken; or- their-heirs and fucceſfors, 
2nd then it will be unreafonable. 5. We 
-muſt diſtingviiſh between the humane -po- 
ſitive Laws and” Confſtitations, and the 
*Eaws and'-Rales of ' divine” Providence; 
for that maybe vfurpation inreſpett of the 
former, which is a juſt poſſeſſion in reſpe&t 
of the latter. 6.- As for removing-an Uſur- 
"per, or refuſing to ſubmit unto him; or a& 
tnder him, 'we maſt confider,-©f. How fat 
God hath any hand indiſpoſſeſſing one and 
- giving polleſſior! to another, leaſt 'we be 
und to refiſt' God, 2. What means we 
reſolve upon to remove and rejett the Uſur- 
per, and whether the Remedy will not-be 
worſe that» the Diſeaſe. 3; What may he 
the bad and miſerable conſequences of this 
refuſal of ſubmiſſion and ating : yet my 
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will ſay, we-will live peaceably and not, 


meddle, neither will we own the preſent 
Power nor act againft it. But do ſuch 
think, that any perſon or perſons, who 
have the Sword in. their hands, to which 
their Lives and Eſtates are ſubject, - will 
ſuffer men within-the bowels of the State 
to be Neuters,: and yet give them proteci- 
on ?.. 7. Suchas juſtly acquire their power 
at the firſt may.. be the greateſt Uſurpers, 
becauſe they. will challenge more . power, 


- Than either God will, or man can give : 


or more than. by Conſtitution is dne, or 
the neceſlity.. of the State - and - publick 
good jrequire. 8. ;God .may\juſtly give to 
Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, that power, 


which they. did unjuſtly ſeek, and this for 


reaſons beſt known unto himſelf ; : as. for 
executing-his Judgments upon other Nati- 
ons for their fins: when he hath once given, 
the. pollzſſion-cantinued is.lawful. 9g. 1t's 
an. heavy Judgment upon 43/people, when 
the title: to, perſonal, Majeſty. is doubtful 
.and liable to. uſurpation, -as it often- falls 
out upon adiflolution : civil War's a failure 
of ſucceſſion, which is: certain and clear, 
orin other. ;caſss, And happy is-that Peo- 


-ple, whoſe Nobles ſhall be.,.of themſelves, 


yernours ſhajl-;proceed out. $f 


-and their - | 
them, Jer. 30.21. , And alſo 


when theſe Goyernours enter: quictly,;ac- 
cording tothe Laws of: God; and the juſt 
conſtitutian of men. 7, 


Amit- 
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f | morte imperamis, _ SeCt. 6. 
ante 3 ; WI or + ſicceſfiontsas 
Modo  ordinato No TW: 3 $19 rag 
morali 4 2 deſertione, 
| violenta invaſione. 


As Power may be acquired, and one that 
bad it not may have. it ; ſo it may be loſt, 
and he that was poſlelſed of it may be 
diſpofleſſed, For, it*s no inſeparable _ ad- 
jundt to any perſon or. perſons. - And it's 
Gods will it ſhould be ſo. Therefore Crowns 
and Sceptres with Imperial Power, cannot 
be ſo entailed, .or any ways made ſure by 
any conſtitutions of man as not-to; be-cut off 
from.any Families or Perſons, - They-are 
like unto Eſtates, whichfor want of Heirs, 
or the extinCtion of Families, or ſame 0- 
' ther ways may paſs to ſtrangers. It may be 
loſt in a way which is orderly and not from 
any [unjuſt cauſe, ; And that firſt natgrally | 
upon the death of the Sovereign or a;failure * 
of Succeſſion. For all Sovercigns, eſpecially 
perſonal, are mortal, -and- as they:live 
reignſo they die and.lay aſidetheir. Majeſty, 
and leaye it unto others, This is.a common 
and an uſual way. . And let no man take up 
aCrown but with.a purpoſe to lay itgdown, 
whenit ſhall pleaſe.God to require-it': only 
\the Crown of Heavenly Glory -thall- abide 
upon vur heads; for ever, Death it {elf ſhall 
neverbe able to ſhake it off, -it {its too. cloſe. 
Therefore it were wiſdom for to aim at an 
Eternal Kingdom; for that's God's com- 
9734. I - ' mand, 
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mand, 3s it is his promiſe to give it to them 


that ſeek it. Ambition is/baſe and far be- 
low the excellency of that noble Creatuxe, 


- which was made and redeemed for eternity. 


Yet- there is old catching at theſe earthly 
Crowns, which are a bait wherewith the 
moſt noble ſpirits are- taken. This was 
Satan's reſerve and laſt temptation, where- 
with he thought to gvecome our Saviour. 
As' perſons. fo families may fail, and the 
ſupreme Power may return unto a Commn- 
nity, which then hath libetty either to alter 
the form of Government, or if they retain 
the former model, to deſign another Sove- 
reign;and the ſame eligibk either at random 
with a latitude, or in.a certain Family. 


This is a natural way of loſing this Pow- | 


er, though always direCted by a divine Ipe- 
cial Proyidence. Thery' is another ' way, 


and the fame moral, and yo- 3 Reſignation; 


 luntary, as by Deſertion: 


For in ſome caſesa Sovereign may reſign bis 


power to another even'in his life-time. Thus 


Charles the fifth, reſigned his hereditary 
Dominjdnsunto Philip the firſt of Spain,and 
others haye-done the like. _Some' deſert 


ans Char; eeither to'take/a þetter or a grea- 


Duke of Aſo deſerted Poland 


bo o bieceal: his Brother in the Kingdom of 


France, or out of diſcontent, or upori ſome 
other cauſe; And"ufually ina vacancy, ei- 
ther upon the Iſſue failing, or a' pg et 
There 
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there follows a competition amongſt preten- 
ders. For as they ſay, no may that hath 
an Eſtate can want Heirs: fo in this 'caſe 
there will be pretenders, and many . times 
Competitors. "Thus it fell out in- Portugal 


upon the death of Schaſtian and *Henry the 


Cardinal his Uncle. For Anthony*s Legiti- 
mation could do him little good;'his Sword 
was not long enough ; the King of Spair's 
was. Therefore his Title, though-not-the 
beſt, was yet the ſtrongeſt. and ' moſt et- 
feftual. Asthis Power may be loſt, or ra- 
ther voluntarily laid aſide, ſo it may be vio- 
lently invaded by a juſt War, either of the 
P-ople defending themſelves , and their 
Rights unjuſtly denied. them or taken from 
them, which according to the fundamental 
Conſtitution, they may and ought to main- 
tain even againſt a perſonal Sovereign , 
though not as their Sovereign, but as one 
that uſurps greater Power thanis due unto 
him, and doing the People wrong. For 
ſome.tell ns, that is no Right which may 
not be defended. The final iſſue of ſuch a 
War may be the overthrow of the Sovereign 
and his Party, and a Depoſing of him, or 
a rejection, or death, with the Excluſion of 
his Family. Whether theſethings be done 
juſtly or no, muſt be known by the Laws of 
. God written or natural, and the Law. of 
the Conſtitution of thar State, where any 
. Jnch thing is done. Some of our Barons 
Wars ſeem to be reducible to this caſe :. as 
likewiſe the late difference berween King 


Subje&s 


may defend 
their f 


Rights. 


and 
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and Parliament, and the civil War follow=- 
ing thereupon. Yet even in that difference, 
if the Lords and Commons have, partem 


* 3#mper#s, and participate the Power jointly 
with the King, then they ſeem to have the 
advantage: becauſe,according to their own 
profeſſion, the War. being undertaken by 
them in their own juſt and neceſſary defence, 
and ending in a clear Conqueſt of the King, 
this not only preſerved their own. rights, 
but if we may believe Grorius, and the 
caſe be as he' puts it, or the ſame with 
his, the King plainly Ioſt his right. Yet 
if it was a War between Sovereign and 
Subject as ſuch, -it was a Rebellion on the 
Subjects part, and ſo the King could loſe 
no right. But the War was ſaid to be, 
as ſome expreſs it, between the King and 
Parliament: Yet the Parliament declared 
they fought for King and Parliament: 
And ſo the King as King was not the 
enemy , yet it fell out: that the perſon 
who was King was Conquered and con- 
fined, and. in the end put to death. But 
in theſe difficult points, it's not eaſie ei- 
ther to have true and perfe&t informa- 
tion, or if we had, to meet with an im- 
partial Judge. Sovereignty may be taken 
away by a foreign Invaſion, upon a juſt 
War, whether Defenfive or Offenſive. For, 
if the unjuſt party be conquered, the right 
of Sovereignty is loſt; and this is an uſual 


caſe. 
Ants 
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AmittituÞ modo inordi- F diſſolutione , 
nato + ut , mala admimſtratione. 


The diſſolution of a State, muſt needs 
deſtroy and take away all perſonal Ma- ' 
jelty. And except this diſſolution be from 
a mutual conſent of all parties, Sovereign 
and Subject, for to ere&t a better frame z 
it muſt needs be inordinate ot diſorderly. 


And if the perſonal Sovereign be the cauſe What dc- 
and begin this diſſolution without juſt rea- #97 
ſon, he muſt needs forfeit. For whoſoever ieſy. 


holds any power from the Conſtitution, and 
yet acts againſt it, he muſt needs loſe. And 
if he once loſe his power, and through his 
own default, his Subje&ts are freed from 
their Allegiance. This was the reafon why 
the Parliament paſſed ſo high a judgment 
upon the King, ** For, upon his withdraw- . 
ing from Parliament, refuſing to return, 
** and ſetting up his Standard, both the 
* Houſes proceeded jointly together in ad- 
<+ judging it Treaſon againſt the State, or 
*. Kingdom, in deſerting his Parliament, 
© betraying hisTruſt andPeople,ſetting up 
© his Standard, and levying War againſt 
* the Parliament and Kingdom ; that is ,a- 
** gainſt his own Peace, Crown and Dig- 
nity. Thus the Authos of the rights of 
the Kingdom. This he takes to be'a pe- 
remptory ſentence, and that the latter 
GeneraPs Commiſſion for to take the 
King was a ſtrong Capias ' uthegatum.” 

5 Theſe 


| | — 
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Theſe things are out of and beyond my 
ſphear. Yer it's certain, that. ſo far as the 
Kings proceedings were againſt the Fun- 
damental Conſtitution, ſo far they tended 
to 2 diſſolution and a forfeit of the power 
\Regal. And when the Militia and the Ar- 
ray did ſo fearfully claſh and daih the peo- 
ple in pieces, there was a plain diſſolution 
of the Government for the preſent. ' And 
upon a Victory followed an Act of Altera- 
tion, 2nd not. only the preſent Sovereign 
was diſpolleſſed, 1. By a Judgment, then 
by Death, but his Family dilinherited, and 
continues ſo to this day. Whatſoever Men 
in this particular have done, yet God 
hath judged juſtly. And. it deeply con- 
cerns that Family ſeriouſly to confider what 
the guilt is,' for which God hath ſo ſevere- 
ly puniſhed them. There 1s another cauſe 
whereby, and for which 'Soveraignty is 
often loſt; and that is male adminiſtratum.. 
For as Wiſdom, Juſtice, Judgment, are 
the. eſtabliſhment of. the Throne, and that 
by virtue of Gods inſtitution and promiſe : 
ſo 1s negligence , imprudence, inyuſtice, 
oppreſſion, and other ſuch like 1ins, a cauſe 
of dethroning and diveſting the Gover- 
nours and Princes of the World. For theſe 
offend God, abuſe the Power wherewith 
they are but truſted, provoke the people: 
Therefore God either ſtirs up their own 
people againſt them, or makes uſe of fo- 
reign power to invade them, and delivers 
them into their hands, Thy higheſt de- 
| _ 
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gree of this ill Adminiſtration is called 
Tyranny, and ſuch wicked Governonrs 
are Taid to-be 7yranmi inexercitio. For 
though their Title may be good, yet their 
power is ſoabuſed, as that they for the 
moſt part are-worſe and more wicked than 
Uſurpers. Theſe in their-adminiſtration 
violate both the written and .natural Laws 
of God, the Law of Nations, the-Law of 
the Conſtitution, of that State where they 
govern, and the Laws of Juſtice and Equi- 
ty ; the violation of all which tend di- 
rectly to the ruine of the Common-wealth. 
Arniſews, who together with .Bodin, js fo 
much for abſolute Princes, doth confeſs 
that ſuch a Tyrant doth Excidere jure ſuo 
etſi hareditario, And” there is great reaſon 
for it; becauſe his manner of- adminiſtra- 
tion is againſt the very fundamental Rules, 
and the very end of all Government. For 
God never did, Man never can give any 
power to be unjult. wn Of hes 
. Before I conclude this Chapter, the Rea- 
der muſt know, that the ſcheme of Ac- 
guilition and  Amifſion of Power is-not 
exact. - For there may be more ways both 
of acquiring and keeping, as alſo of 1o- 
fing power : and to this Head may be re- 
duced thoſe arcane imperii & domiationis, 
handled more at large | þy Clapmarins and 
Angelius, whereof ſome are prudential 
Rules for the acquiſition, and conſerve- 
tion .of the - form of Government, and 
alfo' for the continuance bf power in the 
H hands 
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hands of the Perſons or Families poſſeſſed 
of it. Some-'of- theni are but Sophiſms of 
State, uſed too much. by many Stateimen 
in theſe days, who ſeparate Religion and 
Policy to their own ruine.- For as the lcarn- 
ed Fitz.-h rvert hath made jt evidenr, God 
will never proſper ſuch courſes. Hitherto 
alſo might be referred the canſes of cor- 
ruption, converfon and. ſubverſion of 
States, Wherecot ſomething ſhall be ſaid 
in the Chapter of Diſpolition. 

2. '' The right may be loſt, and the poſ- 
ſeſſion continue, or the poſlefſion may be 
loft, and the right may remain for a 


- Lime. ; 


3. That a bare title is no power. For 
as the ſword in poſſefſion without Wiſ- 
dom and Juſtice is inſufficient, ſo Wiſdom 
and Juſtice;with a Title, withonrt the Sword 
'cannot actually govern : becauſe it cannot 
protect and puniſh, 

4- No man can acquire and reccive any 
power except God give it, nor keep it any 
longer "than-:God 1s willing to continue it. 


. For he hath reſerved it in his own hands to 
' diſpoſe of it to whom, and how long, and 


in what meaſure and manner he pleaſeth : 


-.yet he ſeldom doth communicate it ini- 
.mediately, or in an extraordinaty way- 


He gives it for the moſt part mediarely by 


.-man to man. Therefore that Sovercigns 
- bold their Crowns from God, and that they 
are ſupream next under - God admits of 'fome 


hmitation and explication , otherwiſe it 
; may 
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may prove.an error. For Tam ſure few 
of them receive their - Soverejgnty im- 
mediately from God as Saul and David 
did; The immediate foundation of. it is 
ſome humane conſtitution and agreement 
made, not immediately by God, but-Men. 
This, to ſuch as underſtand the furda- 
mental Laws of States, is ckar enough. - 
5. The greateſt Power of any mortal 
man 1s - but very little, and he js but truſted 
with it for a while ; and ſuch is his frailty, 
that he cannot well manage that little 


which is committed to him. Therefore 
all defeats of humane Government are- 
ſupplied by the. univerſal and eternal. 


King, who puniſheth all offences; not pu- 
niſhed by -man, and rights al} wrongs, 
not righted and rightly judged by the 
Rulers of the World. And he makes -uſe 
of Angels, Men, -Armies, all Creatures to 
execute his righteous Judgments. 


6. Majeſty hangs very looſely upon 


fuch as do poſleſs it, they have no ſtrong; 
hold of tt. Its eaſily ſeparable from man, 
and man- from-it, and it*s-more eafily loſt 
than acquired, and acquired many. times 
more ealily than kept. Therefore it. js 
that a Scepter is ſo caſily, turned to. a 
ipade, and a ſpade unto a_Scepter, 


7. Here is the proper place to ex- 


amine, 1. Whether Majeſty can be con- 
ferred -upon any perſon. or . perſons npon 
condirion.'. 2.. Whether onee. conferred 
and. received, it can: be forteited ?. Not 
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to be conditionally given and received ; not 
to be liable to forfeiture,are not Furs Ma- 
jeſtatis, as Mr. Hobbs improperly calls them 
but if they any ways agreeto Majeſty (asIt 
will be hard to prove they do) they are 
rather adjunQs' than-any thing elſe. For 
the firſt, Whether they be given upon 
condition or no, cannot be well deter- 
mined, except we diſtinguiſh of this Power 
as given by God, and as given by Man. 
2, Between Majeſty real and perſonal. 
3. Between perſonal of the firſt, and of 
the ſecond degree. 4. Between the Sove- 
reign, materially and formally conſidered. 
7. God never gave any Power or Ma- 
jeſty. Real or Perſonal but upon condi- 
tion, 1. That the. receiver uſe it well. 
2.\ That he may take it away at will and 
pleaſure. 2. Real Majeſty cannot by Man 
be given upon condition to -a Community 
as free, and ſach in proper ſenſe. 3. A 
Community may give perſonal Majeſty 
upon condition: and by the Laws of 
God cannot give it otherwiſe. And the 
Condition is, that they uſe it- well and 
for the good of the people, according to 
the eternal Laws of divine Wiſdom and 
Juſtice ; for that very end for which God 
ordained all higher Powers and civil 
Government, .And 'no good Sovereign 
will defire it upon any other terms. -Hence 
the ''Oaths ſolemnly- adminiſtred to the 
Sovereigns of the World ; which the peo- 
ple impoſe -vpon them, -not as i 
: ut 
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but as members of a Free Community, 
and this impoſing referrs to the firſt Con- 
ſtitution- and-the fundamental Law of Go- 
vernment. ' This is clear enovgh in the 
firſt inſtitntion of a King in England, as 
the Myrrour tells us. The Conqueror re- 
ceived the Crown upon the: ſame terms. 
And ſome” good Lawyers inform ns, that 
before the King had taken his.Oath to 
the people, he could not require an Oath 


of Allegiance from them. Therefore 


Sir Edward Coke muſt be warily. under- 
ſtood,” when! he makes the Coronation 
but a formality. For: though the ſetting 
of the Crown" upon their Heads, , which 
is but a ſign; of Dignity and Honour, be 
but a Ceremony, yet the matrer of his 
Oath is effential to the «making of him 
King ; and if that, being the ſabftance'of 
the fundamental Contra&t, be not-pre- 
ſuppoſed, as 'firſt conſented*unto, he can- 
not be a King. Bratton,” who advanceth 
our Kings, as, high' as any antient Law- 
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yer, ſaith, Tpſe antem Rex non deber efſe ſab praton. 


homine, fed ſub Deo & Lepe quia lex facit 
Regem. Attribuat | igitur Rex Legi, quod 
lex attribuat ci, widelicet dominationem & 
poteſtatem, Non enim eft Rex ubi dominatur 
voluntas, non'lex, 1. 1. c. 8. And here he 
ſeems to underſtand , not only the Law 
of conſtitution but adminiſtration. :That 
he means the latter is plain , when he 
faith, Non debet eſſe major co in Regno 
ſuo' in exbijbitione juris. He formerly aſ- 

H 3 ſerted 


Kings 
Guty, 
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ſerted_ that Reg nm habct param in Regno 
Jao, which is.; true in _refpe(t. of every 
ſingle perſon, otherwiſe we know the Kin 
may be judged. With thisegrees that of 
the Myrrour, That it was the great ahuſion 
of all, to ſay, the King was: above the 
Laws, to which he onght, to he ſubje@. 
And we know who mikes theſe Laws. 4-- 
riſew, who is {o zealous far abſolute Mo-+ 


narchs, . confeſſeth with the Philoſopher, 


"That «bi leges dominantur, the King cannot 


be abſolute. He obſerveth three kinds of 
Oaths which .Princes take :: The 1. ls to 
maintain_Religion ; The 2.: To do their 
Duty; The. 3;. Whereby.,. they. ſubject 
themſelves to the Laws. -. Spch are the 
Oaths tq be taken. by the Kings of Z2o- 
land, Smethlend, Denmark, and England, 
whoſe Cqronatian-Oath includes all the 
three... Yet. this very min haying no better 
Author than, #Þlinſped, is bold to affirm, 
that our Kings were. abſolute . hereditary 
Motfarchs. .  Bodivi apd Biſoldys ſeem to he 
of the ſame mind. And if they be ſuch, 
then ſaith Arniſeus,. they are Kings befare 
they take their Caths, and hereditary too. 
But, who told him ſo? How will he prove 
it 2 We know forcertain it's otherwiſe, 
and qur Antiquaries in Law will ſay that 
he is very ignorant, and yet. yery. bold, 
if not an impudent flatterer, . That Bod: 
with him and others, ſhanuld make the 
King. of France abſalute, there may be 
lome colour, if we look upon: their pra- 
Sos Borat, 1 
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Qice, for they: a&-very highly; as abſolute 
Princes. Yet if Hottoman,: ai better Law= 
yer, and a far greater Antiquary than either* 
Bodin or Arniſeys, be trugy the Rings: af: 
France are made Kings and- receive their: 
Crowns from &he-firſt inveſtityre;and:itav 


upon conditions:? Neither is there any Gor | 


vernment, which - hath a-;rational ariLjuit: 
conſtitution, . which may! be known by; an-/ 
cient Records or unyritten conſtant-Cuter 
Roms, but will manifeſt that-the-Soverezgns, 
thereof receive. their: Crowns; and i Keeyri 
them upon. . certain {condizionss! difiergnt : 
from the written and naturat;Laws of G1; 


And it's: remarkable, ' that no;Conſtitytioa! **" © * 


can be gead 'or allowable, which is ;net; 
agreeable ito thoſe Laws. / It-true, that: 
if-a people defign one-or more Perſons-tao; 
be their Sovereign, andÞromiſe abſplutely, 
to acknowledge them, -by thay delignatian; 
and. promiſe, they are boung-to grant bin, 
or thenrall the power whexchby he or they; 
may ' be: abſolute -; Soyergigns :. and, ;j6: 
they, will keep their promiſe, they mat, 
not, they cannot put any.conditions-appy; 
him or them; which- may.:tend to. the; Pi- - 
winution «af, the Power:.. already, given. 
And they- may./give-ic -{9;; as. that he may 
as-abfolutely, tranſmic it and derive. itito,; 
his Poſteritng;:Yet if any ;Thall: do. thus; - 
and. ſet up Jygh, an. abſghute Sovereign ;; ; 
that very: Pegſog.,or- hjs. Spcceſlor may, 
be conlidergd- materially»zapdJuch,; or ſueh .. 
RX. H 4 rerialy 
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Of the Arquiſirion 
terially conſidered, : eſpecially: as. ſuch as 
not yet -mveſted, they may he bound to 
ſuch conditions" a$' u pon the-non-perfor- 
.hance of ther,” they may forkeir. But, 
conſider them as aftually.and abſolutely i in- 
veſted, there can be no ſuch : Obligation : 
neither can any Conditions or Oaths be 
impoſed upon them, except: they be wil- 
ling to accept of them. Yet, if-any peo- 
pte conſtitute ſoch- a -Soveraigrity, it?s to 
be”.examined*how- juftly and: wiſely they 
have done, ardWwhether they have not en- 
ſlavet both themſetves and their poſterity, 
xx hid the foundation of their own mi- 
== Binds not ſppy7aHd! rhihE, "Aid If this Conſtitution 
x - Poſjcrity. b& neither Juſt «nor -wiſe 51 ''eannot ſee 
= how it ſhoald -bind! pefterity. © ' And'F 
- would gladly know; ''whether thoſe Au- 
E- thors, 'who are ſq zealous for abſolute hee 
— reditary Powels, \can'{give us-an-inſtance 
- of any'wiſe abdijuſt peaple, - that at the 
- fffF conſtitiition did give their free and 
fall tonſent-t6-Meh'y Government, They: 
| _*- never did, nor #think ever! can inftance 
7# ha} articittar.: - 
| ef, 19-- "The" Tecord Queſtion is; "Whether Ma- 


= feired,, - 16 loſe*the''ripht bnto- it;- For, it? ons 
2  -. thing-r6-* loſe*the right, anofficr to loſe 


- Jo his right and retalnt 
© af loſe his pofleMon, - an@ yet" retain his 
F- oe" Therefore the Queſtion 4 is not de 

6 Ls poſſeſſions 


. - Mejety fly ar vired':ean” be' Corfviced? Where' 
when for- - v6 mult riots; that to forfeit"sny thing is: 


_ the poleſſion77For 25 befite, 'one may 
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: of Power Civil.) 
poſſe ſtonis. ſed de Juris amiſſione, 2. The 
Queſtion is not, Whether they: may- for- 
fen-to God, for that they. undoubtedly 
may ; but whether they 'may forfeit unto 
men- 3. Who thoſe Men are, to whem 
it may. be ſo forfeited, ſo as they- may 
take the forfeit and that juſtly. 'For ſolu-' 
tion of this Queſtion. 1. Fhis I take as 
a certain rule, that whatſoever is: given 
and held upon condition, that may be loſt 
and forfeited. 2. A right once forfeited 
falls to the party who gave it, and ſet 
down the conditions. 3. They; who from 
God give Majeſty to-any perſor or family 
atthe firſt, before they had- any right 
unto it, are the people and community 
to: be governed, -:4.. There:is no rational 
and intelligent people: in. the Warld will 
bind themſelves: to ſubjedtion, - but upon 
condition of a juſt proteftian; No, 4 peo- 
le conquered will not yield to, be-the ſub» 
Fofis of the Conqueror, but.upon this con- 
dition. And, though. his /Sword_ may 
. take away their -lives, yet it cannot, make 
them his Subjects without their voluntary 
ſubmiſſion. _ 5.' No wiſe e, . if they 
can do otherwiſe, will ſo. ſubnut thems 
ſelves. as to loſe- the propriety: of their 
goods, the liberty. of their perſons, the 
enjoyment of-their Religion, or to be go- 
verned. . by an Arbitrary” Pewer without 
juſt Laws. : :6;+ Princes,” Kings aid- Con» 
querors, may either. by thejaſelves or theas 
400 Fe: Miniſters 


When 


ceaſes. 


Of- the Acquiſition 
Miniſters of State, inſenſibly encraach and 
vſurp; yet"theſe. encroachments. and uſur- 
pations, cannot conſtitute. a Right .con- 
trary to the fundamental Laws. ; And 
there can hardly be found any other way, 
whereby many becom abfolute and arbitra- 


 ryLords,bnt this way-7: The party to which 


the forfeiture.is made, -1S. not the Subjects, 
as Subjects, but the people and community 
who only can inveſt one or more with Ma- 
jeſty,and conſtitute a Government. Neither 
can «Magiſtrates, as Magiſtrates, nor. any 
Officers,” as ſuch, take the forfeiturc, 
Neither” can'"Parliaments, except ſuch. as 
participate/ in: the perſonal Majeſty, ; do 
any ſuch®thing. Yet, if; the Sqveraigp 


Subjetion once forſeit;ithe Subjects .ceaſe to be Sub- 


jefts. - :Nor can a great multitude of theſe, 
if they: make not the whole body either 
aCtually of mutually, though they ceaſe to 
be. Subjects,” challenge the. forfeiture... By 
this you may eaſily underſtand how looſely 
the Queſtion ; between. 44r2;/eus and his 
party, -and”- Buchanan , | Arthuſins, Heno, 
Junius, © Brutus and their adherents ,- 1s 
handled. . 8.-Ir's certain, that Soveraigns 
by Law, - who: have not .the Legiſlative 
Power in themſelves ſolely, 'and are bound 
by Oath to govern according to Laws, 
which they themſelves cannot make, may 
forfeit. 9. Such perſonal Soveraigns, as 
conſtantly. a&,. not only -againſt the Laws 
of God and nature, but.: againſt the: 
$433 1,1 dament 
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damental Laws, by which they receive 
and-hold -their-power, may-and do for- 
feic,” And this is one reaſon why all Ty- 
rants in exftciſe do exridere jure ſuv etf 
bharcditario, which Arniſens himſelf affirms. 
Yet as he wiſely obſerves, it's not ſafe 
always to take the forfeiture. For It 1s 
better by pctitions, prayers to Gad,-.or , 
patient ſuffering for a while ({o that they 
ſuffer not theState in the mean time to come 
to ruine). to ſcek and expett a redrefs, than 
ſiddenly to inyolve the pegple in blood, 
and hazard . the. Common-wealth , and 
Put-it in ſuch ,a condition, as thac it ſhall 
not * be able. in any due time-;ta; ſfertle, 
Yet a real ncceſlity of defence doth alter 
the caſe.. Hitherto concerning the manner 
how Majeſty. niay be acquired or loſt. 
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CHAP. VL. 
Of Power Eccleſiaſtical. 


HE former Rules may- eaſily be ap- 


' plied 'to a particular Church , for it*% - 


a Spiritual Commonwealth , and muſt as 
ſuch, have Governors, and rhem' inveſted 
with a Sapreme Power, ' yet ſuch and of the 
ſame nature as'the Church'is ; that is, Spi- 
ritual and Eccleſiaſtical. This Power, as all 
other. in- Civil-States , is derivative from 
Heaven, and of a' very narrow ſcantling. 
And, that I may be more perſpicuons, and 
dire the Reader by ſome line: or thred-of 
method, I will ſay ſomething of the Power, 
I. As it is Spiritual. 2. As Supreme. 3. As 
diviſible into ſeveral Branches. . 

In the firſt place it*s Spiritual, and that 
in many reſpects, as the Authors of Fu Di- 


vinum Eccleſiaſtici Regimins have ſufficiently 


demonſtrated. For the perſons rule, aCtions . 


and end are to be conſidered, not under a 
Civil, but a Spiritual notion. As ſtiled by 
Divines,, and that according to the Spirits 
language, and the phraſe of Holy Writ, to 
be Poreſtas Clavium.. And the adts thereof 
are: opening, ſhutting; or which are the 
Tame, binding, looſing. Theſe are Meta- 
Phorical terms, taken ont of the Old into 
the New Teſtament. For our you 
ove 


La 
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Of Power Eccleſiaſtical, 
love'to uſe the Spirit's words. The firſt and 
chief place where we read theſe'wordsin a - 
Political ſenſe with: reference to- Govern- 
ment, is that of the Evangelical Prophet. 
a And the Key of the Houſe of David will / p | 
lay upon bis ſhoulder, ſo he ſhall open and none * 9422-2: 
ſhall ſhut, and be ſhall ſhut and none ſhall open. 
Where by Key is meant Dommario, or. Pote- 
ſtas gubernandi, So Fererins, Schindler, Mol- 
lerws, according to the former uſe do under- 
ſtand it. For there it's ſaid, I will commit Yerſ.21: 
rhy Government into bis hand. 

It's not material to enquire, whether the Set. 3. 
Power or Key of the Houſe of David was a 
Power over the Family, or of the Family 
over the Kingdom; nor whether Ehakim 
was a Prieſt or a Prince over the Palace or. 
the Temple. It's certain, David was a type 
of Chriſt ; his Houſe and Kingdom of the 
Church, and his Regal Power of Chriſt's 
Regal Supremacy. & For he hath the Keys b xev. :; 
of Hell and Death, even that Key of David 18. 
which bindeth the ſoul and conſcience, and 
diſpoſeth of mans ſpiritual and eternal r Cor. 3,7, 
eſtate, and that by an irrevocable ſentence. 
This Power. ſignified by Key or Keys is not 
Civil, -but that of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which he d promiſed firſt, and e canveyed 4 244. 16, 
afterward upon the Apoſtles. As for the _ Man 
aCts of theſe Keys being exerciſed, they are pg 22 *Y 
| ſaid to be ſometimes ſhutting and opening: 
ſometimes binding and looſing. And though 
theſe ſeem to differ, yet they are the ſame, 
and are acts of Government, For V2 to. 
open 


OF Power Ecclefiaftical, - 


open is 'to looſe, as P/al. 102. 20, where 


it's turned/'by the Seventy two :xvs, and nor ' 


only there,- but in other places, which I 
forbcar to mention. And DN to bind, is 
ſomerimes to govern or exerciſe the acts of 
coercive.power.: So Pſal. 105. 22. to bind 
kis Princes, *compared -with P/al. 2. 3: 
where bands and cords are the Laws and 
Edicts of Chriſt. And thefame word in the 
Chaldee, is oblig avit ad obedicntiam aut p0- 
nam, TIWaR Dan. 6.7, 8, 9g. is Tranilated 
by the Seventy | two, teru@;, a De- 


- cree, obligatio, interdiftum, 11s. alſo te- 


£ Tbid. 


h Ibid, 1 Jo 


markable, that "2D to ſhut up, ſigniheth 
xe2d: put to deliver into the hand of ene- 
mies, or to deſtruftion,” Fob 16.' 11; Pſal; 
78. 48. Hence that phraſe of delivering up 
to Satan, 1-Cor. 5.5. 1 Tim, 1.22.and alſo 
&peeit@ to ſeparate or exclude Lepers ont of 
the holy Camp, as Numb. 12.14, 15. and 
in other places: which was a Typical ad- 
umbration of that aC&t of Juriſdidtion, which 
we call Excommunication, | 

This Power of the Keys is ſpiritual, be- 


. cauſe exerciſed within a Spiritual Commu- 
« nity. .Do f 20r ye judge them that are within, 


ſaith the Apoſtle : .1 have nothing to do to 
judge them without. For g what have I to do 
ro judge them alſo that are without ? God hath 
reſerved them to his own Tribunal. But h 
them that are without God judgeth, Yet thoſe 
without the pale of the Church, are not ex- 
empted from the Civil Juriſdiction' of tho 
Chriſtian Magiſtrate, -if within his Terri- 

: tories, 


OF Power Eccleſiaſtical. 
tories. The Power of Hell and Death is 
not the power of the Sword. The power 
given to the Church was not given to the 
State. ' The power of the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven is not the power of the Kingdom of the 
Earth. The power promiſed nnto, and con- 
ferred upon the Apoſtles, was not eftated 
upon the Civil Magiſtrate, though Chriſti- 
an. This power opens and ſhuts the Gates 
of Heaven : binds and looſens ſinners as lya- 
ble to eternal puniſhments, which no Civil 
Sword can do. Therefore it*s ſpiritual. 


As It is Spiritual; ſo js Supreme: for -a $c8. 5. 


particular Church being a Commonwealth 
or Spiritual ſtate, muſt needs have a Spi- 
ritual Tribunal independent within it ſelf: 
except we will divelt it of the very Eſſence 
and ſoul, wherewith it's animated. Yet it 
cannot. be ſuch in reſpect of him, whoſe 
Throne is Heaven , whoſe Footſtool is the 
Earth. Or, if by the Divine proſpetive 
of Faith,we pierce into the Heaven of Hea- 
vens,” and approach that ſparkling Throne, 
where Chriſt ſits at the right Hand of 
God poſleſſed of an univerſal and- eternal 
Kingdom ; every particular. and all parti- 
cular Churches muſt bow and wave the 
title- of independent. In a word, in all 
imperial Rights which God and Chriſt 
have. reſerved, and not derived by the 
fundamental Charter of the Scripture, 
all particular Churches , with all their 
Members, nay, all their Officers, even 
Miniſters, are but ſubjeRts governed, in = 
wiſe 


Se. Go 


Of Power Eccleftaſtical. 
wife governing. Supreme therefore it is, 
both in reſpect of its own Members with- 
ing and alſo of other Churches , enjoy- 
ing equal power within themſelves : and 
are not Queens and Mothers, but Siſters 
in 2 parity of juriſdiftion with it ,, but 


' no ſuperiority of Command over it. For 


the parity of them withont, is not deſtru- 
ive of her Soveraignty over her own 
within. The univerſal Vicaridge and ple- 
nitude of Monarchical power , arrogated 
by the Patriarch of Rome, cannot juſtly de- 
preſs or take away the Rights of any parti- 
cular Church. This Power was firſt chal- 
lenged, then uſurped, after that in a great 
meaſure poſſeſſed , exerciſed and pleaded 
for. The pretended right and title was 
invented they had poſſeſſion, and 
with a fair colour did for a long time 
gull the world : which at length awaked 
out of an univerſal ſlumber, and found it 
to be a dream. 

As this Power is, 1. Spiritual. 2, Su- 


'preme:. ſo, 3. It's diviſible, and may þe. 


branched into divers particular jure or 
rights: which are four,. 1. Of making 
Canons. 2. Of Conſtituting Officers. 
3. Of Juriſdiction ; and, 4. Of receiving 
and diſpenfing . of Church-goods. Thus 
they may be methodized. 


Joe 
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Fi Eccle- Cv. leges 2 exequendi F Reforum conflitutionem, 
fafticume |» + © per- g juriſdifiongs exercitium. 
duplex C 2: bona Ecclefraſtica diſpenſan1i, 


" There.may. be other petty Jura, - yet 
ealily reducible unto. theſe. And this di- 
viſion , though grounded evidently upon 
Scripture, -and will by the ingenious be-ea- 
fily granted, yet it may ſeem new to ſome, 
upon whoſe underſtanding the old per- 
haps hath made too deep an impreſſion. 
For I find the old diſtinftion of this pow- 
er info two parts. The 1. Of Order. The 

»2, .Of Juriſdiftion to be retained by many 
unto this day. Yet they do not unanimouſly 
define what this Clavis or poteſtas ordinss 


- Is. Sortie will have it to be the ſame with 


Clavis Scientie, which the Schoolmen un- 
derſtood of that juridical knowledge, which 
was antecedaneous and ſubordinate unto 
the Decree or definitive ſentence. Others 
ſay; it is the power of Ordination and 
making of Miniſters. Others take it to be 
the power of a Miniſter ordained to 
preach the Word, and adminiſter the Sa- 
craments.” In; which reſpe&t it cannot be- 
long to the;external Government of inde- 
pendant Churches... For a Miniſter, as ſuch, 
is ſo. a Deputy 6f Chriſt, as that in the due 
execution of: his. Office he is above any 


o F 


his power i this regard is rather mo- 
rat thatr political.” As nnder this notion, 
> —M | ſome 


Sedt. 7. - 


Of Power Eccleſtaſtical. 
ſome give him juriſdiction #» foro interiors, 
which the Papiſts call fora pemitentiale. But 


in foro exteriors he cannot challenge' it as 


a Miniſter : For then 'It could not - be 


- communicated to any other with him, as to 


ruling Elders repreſenting the people. 
Fhis the Biſhops formerly aſſumed to them- 
ſelves, with a power to delegate the ſame 
to others. 

Theſe Keys or Powers in the-root, are 
but one and the fame power ſupernatural, 
which is a-principle of {upernatural atts z 
the firſt branch whereof is the Legiſlative, 
This ever was, and doth ſtill continue in 
the Church, and is moſt neceſlary for to 
regulate, and determine the aCts both of 
Government and fubje&ion.. For, without 
a Certain direCtive and binding Rule, no 
State conld-ever long continue. And God 
himſelf (whoſe Power is abſolutely ſy- 
premeYdid limit himſelf by a certain Law, 
before he began to require obedience from 
his Creatures, and exerciſe 'his power ad 
extra., For it's his will and pleafure, that 
neither men nor. Angels thould be ſubje&t 
unto him, but according to a certain Rule, 
This the Apoſtles, 'Elders and Brethrep put 

in practice, A. 15, And the; ; Jug © anoni- 
ci Novi Teft aments Hyed frog! Rs Fouer. 
Unto this .Head"are IS uced g's Fn Wks 
Confervont fot Itufgies. 
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In (this Legiſlation Eccleſiaſtical, they &t- 
ther do declare.,,what, God: hefore, hath: 
determined, of determine 1n-things which 
God hath. left: indiffereng ,. , what is pro- 
fitable and expedient according ; to, the 
general Ryles of . order,;; decency, /tyuty 
and edification:: according, to that di- 
ſtinftion; of; Laws, into declarative and 
conſtitutive. - - 


Aﬀter Laws are made: and eſtabliſhed, Seft. 8. 


they myſt be put in execution : , other= 
wiſe , though they. be both wiſely and 
jaſtly enacted ' and, in_ themſelves very 
excellent, yet they are. in vain and to ng 
torpoſe: This carinot be done without 
Officers : ; therefore there muſt needs be 


Officers . with power of - juriſdiction be 


ſing of Offices. - When Canons are made, 
conſtituted ;- yet all is ,'t6-; mo purpob 


_—_— > dc; ov 
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Seat. 9. 


' penſe the Church*s Treaſure ; 
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Of Power Ecclefraſtical. 
of all.” Beſides 'all theſe; - becauſe! /the | 
Churctr, whikeſt on: Pilgrimage towards 
her Heavenly"City ; hath need/ of theſe 
earthly and temporal goods; neither can . 
the publick Worſhip of God; or her Offi- 
rers be: maintained, nor -her poor Saints 
relieved without them , therefore every 
particular Choreh--thonld- be! furniſhed 
with a Revenue, and have 'a kind of 
pubbcum erartum of het own ;"which-is not 
to be difpoſed of according+to the will 
and pleaſure 'of - any. private perſon of ' 
perſons. But there muſt be a power, as 
to make Officers: for other things, ſo for 
this particular to receive,* keep and dif- 
| this of 
themſelves withont publick' conſent they 
cannot do."''' Therefore; though the ma- 
king - of Deacons' belong unto-the ſecond 
Part of this 'Independant/ power,” yet js 
-aiſpenſandi bona Eccleſie, publica; 'is'a diſtinEt 
power-of it {elf Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
had a- common' purſe,” Fob.'13.:29. fo 
*had the "Chufeh,"-AF. 6. 1 2, 3,'&c. For 
this end they had' their Collefivns at ſet 
times, 1 Coy. 16:1, 2: This Treaſury be- 
longed to the*Church, - nat to-the State, 


_-and did arife*from the free gifts of ſuch 


3s were of ability , arid- well diſpoſed, 
before there was 'any Terre in Frarke 
* Mnicigne, a5 afterwards'there was: | [+ 
Before-F-conclude -this Point leoncern- 
ing power (leſt inftead- 0f-a well-compo- 
Ted body,” IF nike an indigeſted _ of 
_ | cte- 


"26 FRE Eecele ſs ofbical. TY 
: heferogentons: -fnff Y F. will. enquire. how 


fat ir doth'exterid' ,” what be/'the limits 


wherewith it% bounded ;” : what... meaſure 
-and degrees: "thereof a particular. Church, 


'as' ſuch; "by" Scripture-C arter: may chal- 
lenge.”** For this purpoſe we nay take 


notice of the ſubject of Power ,. which is 


primary, of, Tec6hdary. _In_"the; prima 
It's primitive, total, ſupremng'; In he fb. 
e<ohdary, it's derivative." "Partial and bh 
ordinate. The power | in both” is t 
ſame eſſentially ; yet in the one as in the 
Fountain, in the 'other as In ſeyeral en 
nels. This ſeems to. be intimated By th Tat 
ſubmiſſion required: by the Apoſtle unto 
the King as ſupreme, | or"\nnts- Goyertt- 
ours -ſent:3þ him... 1 Pts. 2.13, 14. The 
King. 55 ur, who was the imme- 
dſfte* fubjeÞ of Supremacy ; > Governours 
were Preſidents, and Vicarts dfras, 


h are the uments. e ſy 
FT nc ine 7 Ee. Fg oprenee 6550 
"re to Mr.” "oe hi 


tin. According to whigh 

f ee ihe dvernment ,of the Churth 

*be .Democratical ; ;.bez 

Ae os Dos of the” bY 5 hs in. ; 
whole” Charch' teh, 
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i But \ ROAL a Wo tum thy. 8. Af .OCran © 
tical in the'Ry lo derive th cir pow: ©; | 


er from 1 the Chitch....: This: 


Þ6" ExatilihedPhereafttr. "This difference | 
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. Of: Power Eqclefiaſtseal. 
of the primaxy_ and fe ſa S 
\'to be bis leſt ns je. 
who hath' gore, ” %k B. uſted with 
the exerci hereof, t he. prime and im- 
mediate receptacle of Chu ch-power from 
6: Chriſt, whi FI not to be _ 
Set, 10. © | "In the ſecond place we muſt repeat, a 
: diftinttion, taken up in_the; beginning -of 

this Tre ww which may briefly be. "Wy 

eracted j this manner : 


The Thtc poſs Gol. OP 
verfal, 4, heiſt” FEE 


ters E. 'Th he ernal Ferycales 
op 7 Ng 


©] r_ Cul ap he. 
; articy ar? ate conhde 

| Schon Mag iſraes 7 
_ ers of Gl ia this this 
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Of Power Eccleſpaſtical. 
of Order with them is the power of a 
Miniſter , as-an Officer under Chriſt of 
the Univerſal Church , and is exetcifed 
in foro permitentiali, or mteriori, The pow- 
er of Government and Prelation (which 
Defenſor pucis faith , the Biſhops had per | 
accidens ) is the ſame with this external 
Government -of the Church , as exerciſed 
in foro exteriori, Mat. 18. 1 Cor. $. Rev, 
2. 2- or 3ndiciah, as they term it. All the 
power of a particular Church, is confined 
to matters Eccleſiaſtical , as ſuch in that 
particular community , 'and' is exerciſed | 
only in foro exteriori. This muſt needs 
: be ſo, becauſe the internal Government 
of the Church, which by the Word and 
Spirit immediately rules the conflence, ſo 
as to caſt' the impenitent both ſoul nd 
body into Hell, belotgs to God as God, 
The external government of the Univerſal - 
Chirchas Univerſa], is y Monatchi- 
cal under Chriſt; in which reſpec all 
- particular Churches are meerly. ſubjects ; 
and no' ways TL T4 2» No nor _go- 
verning. © - 


Yet/in the third place, if this be not ſo Sed. x1, 


manifeſt and fatisfaCtory , the point may 
be illurrated, if we parallel the Govern- 
ment of the Church with that of- Trae, 
As that was Sroxexrria,' ſo it is x60 
In —_— Theocratie of 1/rael, God was ny 
«5, 'and the abſolute Motiarch, and 
reſerved to kindelf the jaa Aejeſars 
I 4 For 


"of Power Eelfabicet. 
For he made their” Laws, appointed their 
"chief Officers, Generals, Judges-: he'a- 
nointed their Kings, proclaimed their 
Wars, concluded Peace, and rectived laſt 
& ppeals. Yet jn many petty cauſes -and 
fifeets of State, and that often, he tru- 
ſted their Elders , Officers : and Princes, 
; and-committed to them exerciſe of power 
and actual government. And their Kings 
were but a kind of -Vicarit - Magiſtrats 
under him, So Chriſt hath retained to 
Fimſelf the government of the univerſal 
Church as ſuch as alſo the Legiſlative 
power T porpealay Churches.in all. Eſſen- 
Fials and Necellaries, . and hath enacted 
enteral Statutes. for Accidentals and Cir- 
cymſtantials. He ;hath: che principal pow- 
Fr of making Officers, for he determines 
many kinds ff neceſlary.. Officers 
oe uld be.:. limits their power, pre- 
{cribes their qualification, ſers down.their 
duty., and gives them their; Commiſſion, 
Their judicial proceedings run in his name, - 
and” their {ntence 4s ſo - valid on earth; 
as he ſhall ratifie it in Heaven. Yet in mas» 
| king of Canons they have power ſo far, as 
to declare i in Eflentials, to hind. 18 ; Poſitive 
Lays and in Circimſtantials. In ordaining 
of Officers the. defignation of the pegfons 1s - 
theirs. - Jn Juriſdic on,. they hays power: 
ſo- hears examine, take -witnelles, ; apply. 
the controverſie or cauſe to the Capon,; de- 
termine. and ſee'the; ſentence executed, and 
Al fhlb 2 in 2 Mes and : independant 


man- 


. Of Power. Eccleſiaſtical... 
Tanger within the. circuit :of | thetr ;own - / 
Church... And, ' whereas.it maybe faid, > 
all this power attounts but. to. a little; and | 
is. confined to a narrow. compaſs; It*s'true, 
it's but. a particle-:, Yet the Ghurch iis more 
happy,and the Goyernment more excellent, 
becauſe it depends fo lixtle on man, ſo 
much. on Chriſt. And- this power, though 
diminutive , yet through God*s bleſling is 
effeftual , and tendeth much unto the pre- 
ſervation of. purity, piety, unity and edi- 
fication : and if well managed, is an excel- 
lent means ta enlarge. Chriſt's Kingdom, 

and further our eternal Salvation. - The 
reſult of all is this, that particular Chur- 
ches are not ſupreme, but ſubordinate, both 
in reſpe&t of the. internal Government 
which: is purely divine, and alſo in reſpe&t 
of the external univerſal, which is purely | 

onarchical under Chriſt. The Church A 

bf Rome Coating upon her univerſal Head | 
and Vicar-general, preſuppoſed and took 
for granted , that the community of all 

| Chriſtians in the world were bat one-viſible 

S Church under, and ſubje& unto one and 

T the ſame ſupreme independant Judicatory. 

This no queſtion is an error. For, though 

crere be an univerſal viſible Church, yet 

1t”s ſubject only unto-one ſupreme Conſiſto- 
ry in Heaven, but not on 'earth, either in 

a Monarchical, or Ariſtocratica], or De- 

mocratical form, as ſhall be hinted here- 

after. And, ſuppoſe the Pope had been 
an Ecclefiaſtical Monarch, becauſe the Pa- 

Dn - triarch . 
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£22 Of: Power Ecoleſtaſticad. 
triarck+:of 'the firſt See in the I 
City : yet he could not/ be univerſal; but 
only-in' reſpeCt of the. Charch within the 
confirfes of: the Empire, which did en- 
coſe allithe:other' Patriarchates, and was 


1 


but. a littie-parcel of the world. 


* ERAP. vir. 


o the manger ; of EE Eeck- 
ſfaſtical Power, | | 


RY manifiſted, what Eccleliaſtical Sect. 1: 


Power. of Diſcipline 38; I miſt 
earch how it% acquired: for this as well 


a5-civil is detiyative, and that from Hta- 
ven, and .in.'a more ſpecial-manner;: hs ' 


pn? pRuy buttiacquired. :It's-:alſo __ 
AB Suvceſſion,' not Hereditary 
EleQive z, 'notian + Line, axche:Gacertenal 
;Þower.. copfined to the . Family of Aaron. 
It's firſt in God the Fountain al all power, 
SE EETESES 
l enerale!'1 mor, $i 
his reſurredtion; ihe! aitb ;bls Db 
Pieb, ol I hegvrn xd earch is give: 
iſſn. 4 Cen EE one 
e ung: 
that, /powey of: theirs::as extraordinary, 


was not ſucceſſive, or' to be derived''to 


thbR who! followed theinias ordinary Offi- 
£trs of the Gbbrot: 5; for vit expired with 

them. Yet there was an vg power 
_ of Diſcipline derived to them, and they 
never, except in ordinary caſes, did-exer- 
ciſe, it but with the Church. . This, ſome 


 Jjax--yas acquired, by thoſe words of. 


Chriſt to Peter, Torhee will I give the K oy 


© J52e 


Of the manner of acquiring 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, &c. Mat. 16. 
19. This power-was given to Peter, many 
of the Ancients ſay,” as repreſenting the 
Church; others think it was given him 


' as Yead'pf the Church 3'6thers as: repfe- 


ſenting the Apoſtles, from: whom it was 
derived to the Biſhops ; or eMe, as others 
tell us, to the Elders of the Church. But 


| 'of this hereafter”: - But whatſoever power 


the. Apoſtles might! have either ſeyerally 
.or [Jointly confidered'; -it*s certain,” that 
-Chriſt derived it' td the Church, ' where- 
of the Apoſtles-were Members, yet; 'eXx- 
traordinary' Officers. - The Church a6 
4oiredit, therefore by. free-donation frotn 
_ wheh "he ſaid, t2et0 the Churth, 
and - afterwards , "twherſoover Je bind*op 
earth « + be hound: in Heaven,” Mat. '18. 
49s 18 ti By-2 this >Churchi'is meant." no 
Ueopias ,acrial-'or notional ''body , hut 
Fucha ſick ia bc ocity:! of: Chriſtians 'brought un- 
'der;, a: form vof «Government, ' as muy 
.and ) cari ckerviſc this” [Power ; as-* the 
Church 3 of! :Cori:ch , 12 "> Aitioeh, 
Feraſaleas, 107 any" "of the Churches: of 
ſia; © 13I3GE 2057 28W7 
But, though -Tintend- inthid to be brief, 
yet-I 'will obſerve gs oye By and Ghis in 
ire evi ”M ; 
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7 — » 7 © Linmediatede-FChrit,. 

| Power Eccle- ___ fignation , of. Apoſtles. 

| haftical is loft mediate inftitn- juftly, -' 
6c: tion, , and./that 


unjuftly 


Secing none. hath this ſpiritual power, 
except given from God, therefore it muſt 
needs be acquired as iOs derived : 


the Apoſtles as his 


ately, to) gejentes, 


Is derived immed j- FL as man, 


ec 
on 


: Chriſt as man 'by his! humiliation unto 
death, the death: of the Croſs, acquired 
an univerſal -power over /all perſons in 
all.cauſes ſpiritual. And he received it 
upon his ReſurreQtion , . and upon . his 
Aſcenſion, being' ſolemnly inveſted - and 
confirmed, | began - to exerciſe the-ſame- 
The Apoſtles being extraordinary Offi= 
cers under Chriſt; / received; their: extra 
ordinary' power,; which was both inten 
fively and extenſively-great, from Chriſt! 
And, 1. - For! the::loſt-;ſheep-of '{frael: bes - 
fore Chriſts; death; 2: bori all:Nations | 
after .. the 'ReſurreCtion., 3. :More fully 


— 
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Of the manner of aquiring 
Aſcenſion, they began to at: and that 
both in. an ordinary and extraordinary ' 
way, and that in DplInG, as ſhall ap- 
pear hereafter; As they were extraor- 

dinary, they could not, as ordinary they 
might.-baye-ſacceſlprs. 10G! 

- AS the:power is derived in an ordinary 
way, fo it's acquired by the Church me- 
diately. This Church did firſt conſiſt of 
the Apoſtles, the ſeventy /Diſciples, and 
other believers of the Fews. - After that 
we find ſeveral . Churches conſiſting of 
Fews and Gentiles, Afﬀter that a Church, 
as taken from a Chriſtian Community, 
is once.:made'vp of perſons,..a multitude 
of perſons aflociated, ' and endued: with 
a ſufficient. ability to manage the pow- 
er of the Keys, in that viſible body 
politick, preſently it acquires this 
power by:virtueof: Chriſt*s -Inſtitition; in 
theſe words : : Tet; the Church, &g. as be- 
fore. Far in that very Rule,' he gives to 
dire&t us: how to deal from firft to-laſk 
with /an; offending [brother ,, he inſtitutes 
the: external: government: of the: © hurchy, 
and | bath erects and alſo: cftablifheth an 
independant 'tribunal.- : After; a Church is 
ence conſtituted, and this power acquired 
Ks exerciſed either by a general Repreſen- 
tative,” or” by, Officers: : both theſe muſt 
bs inveſted. with. power. before they, 'can 
act.  Andtheſs acquirethei power byde- 
kgation; ior .by being. conſtituted Officers, 
By: thoſe, means [the power may: be ac» 


guired-jaſtly. , Veb 


4 Eeelefigtica P aver - 


Yet. it may be poſſeſſed pe tht ONS 4: 


juſtly. | Its uſurped when any axzggate it; 
- re upon hom, to verde þ it-:with- 
_ juſt warrant... from. the -. Goſpel. 
Therefore, 1. Whena m ultitude of, Chri- 
ſtians, who have no ability -t& manage 
it, ſhall ere& an independant: judicatory, 
they are Uſurpers. 2. When one Church 
challengeth power over another. 3. When 
Pre:byters alone , or Biſhops alone en- 
groſs the whole power Eccleſiaſtical, 
both of making Canons, and of Jurifſ- 
diction and conſtituting Officers. 4. Ma- 
- giſtrates, who as ſuch, take upon them 

ſpiritual yu 5. But the greateſt U- 
(hr urper is the Pope, who uſurpeth a 

power bath intenſively and extenſively 
Hr greater than is due. 


Kb... the Power may be acquired, ſo it $&, 5; 


be loſt. For, 1. When a Church - 
is b far decayed, as not to be able to 
exerciſe an independant juriſdiftion or 
order as- their aſlociation; fo their 
power 1s - ſo much abated. 2. When a 
Church - deth wholly ceaſe to be a 
Church, then their power is wholly loſt. 
Yet when it's hindred either by the Magj- 
ſtrate, or by ſchiſms and rents in it ſelf, 
ſo that it cannot exerciſe it, yet its ver-. 
tually in them. And many times ſuch 
is_ the. negle(t of Chriſtians, that- they 
will not aſſociate nor reduce themſelves 
into' -Order when they might do it; 
this is a great ſin, 3. When Repreſen- 
tatives 
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Of the manner i arquiring, &c.. 


tatives turn'into a faQtion and betray their 
truſt,” they lofe their ' power as Repre- 
ſentatives. 4: All Officers are diyeſtet 
when" for ſome' jaſf caufe they are de- 


'Poſed' or degraded, but t is belongs not. 


to this' part. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, aid 
the ſeveral forms of Government. 


A Fer the acquilition both of Civil and Geft: x: 


Eccleſiaſtical power, follows the diſ- 
poſition of both, which will take up a great 
part of this firſt Book. And 1. Of the 
manner of diſpoſing Civil Power. This 
Diſpoſition ſeems to be the ſame with ac- 
quilition, becauſe it cannot be acquired but 
' by a certain ſubject, neither can it be ſaid 
properly to be aCtually acquired, but at the 
very ſame time, and by this very Ad it's 
placed in that ſubje&t. Yet becauſe Power 
Civil may. be ſo communicated and acqui- 
red,that it may be diſpoſed of ſeveral ways : 
and from theſe ſeveral ways of diſpoſing, 
ariſe ſeveral diftintions and differences 
of Common- Wealths. I thought good to 
make Diſpoſition a diſtin& thing from Ac- 
quiſition, and fo handle it for the better 
und:rſtanding of this particular. I will 

1. premiſe ſome general Obſeryations. 
'_ _ 2. Briefly declare the ſeveral ways of 
diſpoſing Majeſty, and the ſeveral forms 
of Governments. | 

3. Inquire into the Conſtitution of the 
Common- Wealth of England. * 


x 4 Dt&- 
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Of the- diſpoſition of Power Civil, 

4. Deliver ſome things concerning our 
condition in theſe late times. | 

The Obſervations are theſe: The 1. 
which belongs unto that of Acquiſition, is, 
That no power can be fully acquired, till 
it be accepted of as well as communica- 
ted. For, no man can be bound to be a 
Sovereign againſt his will. 

2. That Majeſty is then diſpoſed, when 
it is placed and ordered in a certain con- 
ſtant ſubje&t,which thereby may be-enabled 
and bound to protect and govern. 

3. That to be diſpoſed in this or that 
ſubject, in this or that manner, 1s acciden- 
tal to Majeſty,. though to be diſpoſed 1s 
eſſential to a Common- Wealth. 

4. From the different ways of diſpoſing 
this Power ariſe the different: kinds ( as 
they call them)” of Common- Wealths. For 
frem the placing of it in one or more, ariſe 
Monarchical , Ariſtocratical and popular 
States. 

5- Majeſty being the ſame in general in 


_ all States, it may be diſpoſed: ſeveral ways 


and in ſeveral 


egrees, Iiit one or more, 
Hence arife the difference of one Monar- 
chy from another-: one Ariſtocracy- from 
another : one popular State from another. 

6. Though it may be a Queſtion, whe- 
ther the diſpoſing of Power in oneor more 
can make a fpecifical difference, yet Mo- | 
narchy and Polyarchy are taken for difte- | 
rent ſpecies of Common-Wealths eſſentially | 
ditterent. | 
wo Mas 
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The knowledge of this Scheme depends. 
upon the difference and diſtintion of 
the parts and members of a Community. 
For beſides.thoſe which are but vertual- 
ly members, there are ſuch as are ſu. 
jwris, independant upon others: and theſe 
are divided into three Ranks. As 1. Such 
as are only free. 2. Such as are of the 
Nobility. 3- Some that are ſuper-emi- 
nent. The two former are called in La- 
tin, Plebs & optimates. And among[t 
theſe optimartes there may be very great 
difference -' as we find a Pompey or: a 
Caſar amongſt the Romans : a Duke of 
Briganza amonglt the Portugals, who. in- 
herited a vaſt Eſtate in Lands, Theſe 
| | K- 2 | are 
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Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, 

are called the Tres 6rdines, the three States 
or Ranks of the whole Body of .the Peo- 
ple, with us, King, Peers and Commons. 
The ſuper-eminent are few, the Peers 
more in number, yet not . very. many : 
the Commons are the greateſt multitude 
by far, and make up the main body of 
the Socicty, Yet with us, of theſe there 
be ſeveral degrees and ſubdiviſions. A- 
mongſt the Commons, we” find the Free- 
holders and the Gentry, and a- great diſ- 
parity in both. Amongſt the Peers there 
is a difference, 1. In reſpect of the 
manner of acquiring of this Dignity : 
and fo ſome of them are ſuch by ancient 
tenure, amounting to ſo many Knights- 
fees: ſome by Writ, ſome by Patent. 
Theſe are called in Latin Baroze: Feuda- 
tart, reſcriptitti, diplomatic, ' There 1s ano- 
ther diſtintion with ns of Lords ; for 
ſome are Temporal, ſome Spiritual. ' 
The higheſt of theſe amongſt us are thoſe 
of Royal Extraftion : In France the Prin- 
ces of the Blood. © In fome Countries, as 
in Denmark, and ſome ſay in Poland, 
there be Peers and Lords, which hold - 
in Allodio, and theſe are independant up- 
on the King in divers reſpects : ſuch alſo 
the Princes of Germany be for the moſt 
part. And in thoſe States where, ſuch 
are found, the Government uſually is Ari- 
ſtocratical. , Theſe Kings, Dukes and 
Monarchs -became ſuch at firſt, either for 
the antiquity of their Family and their. 
as great 


and the ſeveral forms of Governmezt. 


preate Eſtates, or for their ſuper-eminent 
wiſdom and vertue, or forstheir rare ex- 
ploits in War or Peace. '' For ſuch as are 
Generals and great Commanders in wars, 
prudent and ſucceſsful, much beloved by 
Souldiers,-may do much ; dethrore Prin- 
ces, ſet np themſelves, and if it will not 
be fairly given, they will forcibly rake 
the Crown: and ſometimes they may de- 
ſerve it, and- prove the fitteſt to wear it. 
Theſe are the three Ranks and Orders of 
the People. - -. ; | 


Theſe being\known well ,- will give ſome Set. 4. 


light ro' that: which follows, concerning 
the diſpoting of Majeſty whether real' or 
perſonal, though al} Majeſty actually rul- 
ing, muſt bein. ſome ſenſe perſonal. Firſt 
this ſuper-emnent power. may be placed 


- Purely in $M&. 
. TIA. more. 7 


fn one, and then that the State is called a 
Monarchy. 'Yet it may be diſpoſed in 
more than-one, ſeveral ways. 1. More ab- 
folutely. 2. More ſtrictly limitted. An 
abſolute Monarch, whether Elective or 
Hereditary is: ſuch, as hath a full power 
over his ſubjefts goods and perſons as 
his own : ſo that the people have nei- 
ther propriety in their goods, nor liber- 
ty of their - perſons, They are but his 
ſervants and little better than flaves : 
ſuch Pharaoh's Subjects, when Joſeph had 
EM K 3 Pur 
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Purchaſed their ſtocks, their Lands, their 
perſons for the Crown, ſeem to have 
been. This Government is 4bſolutum do- 
minium , and therefore termed Deſpoticum 
& bhuile Imperium. And ſuch a Monarch 
ſeems to. be that which by  Ariffotle is 
called TlayBaoxw;, There be Princes in- 
veſted with Majeſty, who chalknge the Le- 
gillative power unto; themſelves, will by 
a Proclamation or Edi: command the 
goods. of their Subjefts, and impriſon 
their perſons at will and pleaſure, Theſe 
though they. be limited by the fandamen- 
ral Conſtitution, and their Oaths, are 
in: the exerciſe of their power & abſo- 
Inte as the former. This kind of Govern- 
ment may-do well where the Subjetts are 
turbulent, inſolent and unruly, or of a baſe 
and ſervile ſpirit ,, or rude and ſavage. 
But where the people are ingenuous, 
tractable, and*of a better diſpoſition, it's 
very unreaſonable: for, it will either 
cauſe Rebellions, and Seditions, or much 
debaſe their ſpirits. This kind of Mo- 
narchy 1s apt to degenerate into a Tyran- 
ny of one perſon. Yet if this kind of 
Sovereign be wile, juſt and vertuous, the 
people may live happily under this pro- 
tection. Yet ſnch a power, and ſo un- 
limited is not fit to be truſted in the 
hands of every one. And if it be here- 
ditary, woe to the people that live un- 
der it. ES: | 
E Yet 


Yet this power may be truſted in the 
hands gf one, yet ſo as that it- may be 
allayed, limited, and juſtly and wiſely 
Poiled, and the Sovereign as a King. 
The word 779 in Hebrew fignifies a 
Governor in general, gay; in Greek is 
a word of great latitude, and ſo is Ker 
in Latin, and alſo, Salran, in the Ara- 
bick and Mauritanian Language. Yer 
ſome are ſuch , imperious. DiCtators and 
Maſters of words, that the word King 
mult needs fignifie an abſolute Monarch. 
That it often ſignifies a Monarch and one 
that hath the title of Majeſty, there is no 
doubt. But the bare word or title not d1- 
ſtintly inform us: of the, power , or the 
-manifold differences of Kings ; which muſt 
be known another way, as by the conitt- 
tution of thoſe particular States, where 
the chief and moſt eminent Governours 
have that title. For. there is. a great dif- 
ference and that in reſpe& of power, be- 
tween the Kings of Spain and France, and 
the Kings: of Poland , Swethland and Dew- 
mark. Neither doth the King, of England 
in; this reſpect: exaCtly agree with any: of 
them. But: if the 'word- cannot, the de- 
Anition ſurely of a King ſhould determine 
his power.-: Yet neither will the common 
uſual definition: do it. For thus he 1s cont- 


monly defined. 4 King is #& Monarch, who What 2 
governeth frees men juſtly according to the R/ng #. 


Laws, tothe good of the Common-wealth. The 
Genus 1s, that he is a Morarch, And if ſuch 
| os SERED > 
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Of the diſpoſition of. Power Civil, 
in ſtrict ſer.c*, as ſuch, he can have neither 
Superiour nor Peer in.his Kingdom. The 
ſpecifcal difference is taken from the Sub- 
ject, the rule, the end of his Government. 
For his proper act is Regere to govern. 
T he ſabjeQts of his Government are Free- 
men. The Rule is juſt Laws. The end the 
publick good. Abftrad the ſpecifical ditte- 
rence, and lay the word King and Monarch 
aſide, and it agrees to all Governours Civil 
whatſoever. * For - Civil government being 
grounded wpon thz eternal moral Law, 
Eove thy Neighboar as thy ſelf, and more 
particularly upon the fifth Commandment, 
no perſon or perſons inveſted with Sove- 
reign power can hedefined any other way-; 
and neither their * power nor the exerciſe 
thereof js god, further than it agrees, with 
this definition. And the more their govern- 
m-nt ſwerves from this Rule, the more -of 
the Tyratt is in them: andif the violation 


- of it be more' than their obſervation, and 


th2t habitually too, then they are really 
Tyrants, # exercitio, For dacuominatio fit- 4 
parte predominante. But I have wondred, 
why Authors have ' made this' the ſpecih- 
cal difference vf a'Kirig, which certainly 
1c cannot - be. -- Yet this'definition leaves 
many things doubtful. ' For, it determines 
not what liberty is, and whether it can be 
perfe withont*propritty. - "Nor doth it 
fc11'ns, , what theſe Laws are. according, 
ro which he muſt govern ** whether the 
Laws of God only, or the Laws un 
NA YL oe..  Bhe : 
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of men: and if 'of men, whether'the Laws, 
of conſtitution or: adminiſtration ; if of 
adminiſtration , whether they muſt be 


made by himſelf alone, or by ſome others _ 


without him, or with him, For, if the 
Laws be made by him alone, he is an ab- 
ſolure Deſpotical Sovereign ; if by others, 
either with him or without him, ke is nat 
ſuch. For there may be a King, at leaſt 
in name above Law, and a King by Law, 
and ſuch as carfnot command.,or-bind the 
meaneſt Subje&t, nor judge. him, but ac- 
cording to Law. Sucha King 15 not a pure 
Monarch, which 1 now treat of. -.. There- 
fore a King chat is a pure Monarch: differs 
from a Deſpotical Sovereign in-reſpect of 
his Subjects, and the meaſure of his power, 
and according tothis definitionin the exer- 
ciſe of it. The SubjeCts of the one are free, 
and have propriety. of perſon-and.. goods, 

the Subjects of the other have neither. The 
\power of the-one-is more-abſolute, - and 
of larger extent,” or. rather more intenſive. 

The exerciſe of rhe power af-the .one._is 
bounded by juſt ' Laws ;- the power of the 
'other is not-liniitted or dire&ted by Lawg 
and ſo tends-not-ſo unich to'adiance the 
weal of his Subjefts as his own' greatneſs; 
-and in "this reſpect can'be no-lawful and 
good Governour ; if he a&t according to 


-his'abſolute. and arbitrary /power , which 


Gad never gave: him. And Deſpotical 
Sdvereigns,” if. wiſe and juſt, will do:as 
Trajas did; that 1s, act according to yp 
Rule 
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good counſel, or negligent,: or timorous, 


Of the diſpofirion-of Power Cevil, 
[Rule of Juſtice and of a limitted power, 
— Wa they be not bound by man to do 


An abſolute and pure Monarchy is a 
very dangerons form - of Government, 
and very inclinable and propenſe to Tyran- 
ny; and ſuch a Sovereign, as 1s inveited 
with ſuch tranſcendent power, degenerates 
and'turns Tyrant. Experience in all times 
and places makes this evident, Monarchy 
indeed in fame reſpects is the beſt Govern- 
ment. Yet ſuch is the imperfeCtion and cor- 
ruption of man that it proves not to be ſo. 
If Monarchs were like Gbd,or Saints and An- 
gels, it might be,better. But ina ſucceſſion, 
whether eleftive or hereditary, we find in 
tract of time few good, .many bad, and very 
wicked. /' In 1/rael the firſt King was not 
right,” the- fourth. too bad ; and after the 
Kingdotn' was divided into the Tribe of 
Jſrael and Fudah, in Fudah we: find. few like 
David, many verywicked::-in the Kingdom 
of /racl rot one good.  Yet:the Laws both 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical were made to their 
hands, and that' by God himſelf. Sovereign 
Power is -a weighty burthen, - and requi- 
Tes much ſtrength, -andh-excellent abili- 
ties. Afoſes hijnlelf carifot; bear it alone: 
he: hath need of one hundred and Seyen- 
ty Elders,” and the ſame endued with-the 
ſpirit of government to :be: his afliſtants. 


If a Sovereign be. imprudent-, .or weak 


of underſtanding , | not. .able. to judge of 


or 
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or wilful, or deſtitute of good Agents, 
and Inſtruments for Adminiſtrations, the 
Government begins to decline even in moſt 
peaccable times, and the*Subjets become 
{uddenly unhappy. But if he be Wicked, 
Vitious,” Inſolent, Impetnous, Cruel, he in- 
ſtantly becomes a Tyrant, and then both 
Church and State begin to ſuffer much : Re- 
ligionis corrupted or ſuppreſſed and perſe- 
cited, the, Wicked- are predonunant, and 
the beſt under Hatches. Yea though the 
Prince- may be of- a-good Diſpoittion, yet 
facile and flexible, devoid of Wi{dom- and 
Courage, and alſo; deſtitute of good-and 
faithful Counſellors, . and befet with. wick- 
ed Men, how: eaſily is he miſled; -iavol- 
ved- in many.-Tyoubles, and: in the end 
brought to Rujne: - Sometimes 2 few cun- 
ning Politicians: aft -him'/as a+ hild, drive 
on 'their own: Intereſt;: and-negkec, yea, 
pervert the publick- Goqd. |: How: mugh 
more-if the- Monarchs be Children, -or 
Ideots, as ſome. be-? If: in ſuch a model 
God raife vp a David, a Solomon, a Feho- 
ſapbat, an Exehiab, a Joſrav, :the Pebple 
may:be happy;:-and: have great: Cauſe to 
bethankful for ſo great a Blelling. _ - - 

. [PThere is another way of diſpoſing Maje 

By wm the former, and thatis;: when:its 
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Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, 
Purely in more than one, 


w_ cbtimatibis, 
And that is twofold, # 
plebe, ; 


When it 1s diſpoſed in few, and the 
ſame more- eminent, it's called an: Ariſto. 
craty, ſo called from thg, quality. of the 
perſoris who govern. Por they are des: 
optimates, primores, .fracipu, the' mold ie- 
mineft'/11 the Community, and above! the 


commoti Sort or -Plebean-Rank.; for they 
are not 'bnly formaliter,' but entinentty oivei, | 
-as you heard hefore.: YTheir. eminency ark 


ſeth from their nobleiExtration, as being 
defcended from 'noBle arfdi/ antient. Fami- 


Hes, or fromtheir great -Eſtates, or from 


both, or® fron their © excellent ' Vertues. 


- And' ſach} as -ir whom- al-theſe concurr, 
are the-fitteſt for Governnient. ! Amongſt 
'the<:Ramans: theſe' were called Parrich. 


This *Order'of Peers, --which may be ſo 
called, inirelation of one -unto-another: a- 


mongſt' themſelves, is ſometimes confined 


to certain Families, as they ſay itis mrhe 
Rhagufian and Venttian States, ' and: with a 
permiſſion*or prohibitronto marry -in \ih- 
ferior Families, or there may be:way 
made open for the Adoption of other per- 
ſons for their eminent Vertues, though of 
meaner Rank. For wirtus vera nobilitas. 
Such were the Patricii minorum Gentium a- 
monegſt 
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monglſt the Romans, And though politi- 
cat' Vertues,, as Wiſdom and Juſtice do 
beſt qualifie them for the place, yet it's 
requilite they have good Eſtates, or ſuf- 
fictent Allowance, otherwiſe they. will op- 
preſs the people, or be unfit to attend - 
the publick Service. Yet ſuch as are born 
of noble and ancient Families have ſome 
advantage, becauſe they many times in- 
herit great Eſtates, are more honoured 
by the People, have the benefit of. the 
beft "Education, fometimes participate 
ſome meaſure of the'noble Spirit of their 
Anceſtors, whoſe rare Examples may do 
ſomething too. Theſe, though phyſically 
many, yet morally, are but one perſon 
colleftive. They may have a preſident, 
and ſuch-as the Duke of Yemce: And his 
Privileges, Honour, State and Dignity 
may be Paramount, and he may have the 
precedency, yet no negative Voice nor 
Power. above the reſt. For the Power, 
and all the particular Rights of Majeſty 
are in them all jointly: And when they in 
any buſineſs of State do differ, the major 
part carries it, and the reſt ſubmit. "This 
may be an excellent Government, when all 
or the greater and predominant party are 
Wiſe and juſt, and follow ſome certain 
Rules of the Conſtitution, and ſeek the 
publick good., as all other Sovereigns 
ſhould do. If there be not care taken in 
the Sneceſſion, that.the beſt may ſucceed, 
the beſt, the body will corrupt and dege- 
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Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, 
nerate into an Oligarchy, which is then ' 
done, whey either they agree to advance 

their own private Intereſt; to the neg- 

tet of the publick ; or if they be divi- 

ded, one party bears down another, and 

a few prevailing engroſs the Power, and - 
Ufurp far more than is due, and oppreſs 
the People, and ſo prove a numher of 
Tyrants. When the richeſt engroſs the 
power to themſelves, its called a Timo- 

craty. If the Succeſſion into places va- 

cant, either by death, or ſome other way 

be by Eleftion, an excellent qualification 
prerequired, ſome ſtrift order for the 

admiſlion ſhould be obſerved, leaſt un- 

worthy perſons enter by Favour, Money or 
ſome Indirett way. Andin this particular 
the State of Yerice ſeems to excel. Nei- 
ther muſt any: of them be ſuffered to ſwell 
and riſe above the reſt, -as many ways. 
they may do ; eſpecially*if they be Men of 
excellent parts and ſucceſsful, and be tru- 
ſted with too great a command in the Ad- 
miniſtration. For ſome wiſe Men have 
obſerved, . That the unlimitted Commiſ- 
ſion granted Pompey at the firſt, for the 
Pyratick War, laid the Foundation of thoſe 
bloody Civil Wars which followed. 


Majeſtas pure diſponitur in Plebe. 


This is. the laſt and baſeſt kind of the 
pure Models.. For Plebs ſignifies the- infe- 
rior rank of People, which: for _— 
ar 
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far exceed the reſt. Among: theſe, belides 
Artificers, Husband-men, and ſuch as are 
for Trade and Traffick, there may be ſome 
Merchants of greatEſtates, ſome of more 
noble Deſcent and competent Revenue, 
yet far ſhort of ſuch Eminency as is re- 
quired in Peers. or Princes; which this: 
kind of Government cannot brook. Yet 
it- may. be ſo ordered, as that the exer- 
ciſe of the Power may be'truſted in hands: 
of ſome juſt, wiſe and experienced Per- 
fons, which either muſt govern by courſe, 
or be removed, leaſt truſted too long, 
they engroſs the power to themſelves, or 
' to ſome few Families, or to a Faction 
predominant.” For this kind of Govern- 
ment -is very ſubject to Faction, Diſorder 
and Tumults. The name of it is a Demo- 
craty ; in which there is the greateſt -Lt- 
berty, not only becauſe they are.free fron 
Peers and Princes, but becauſe every one 
may be a Magiſtrate, an&proceed in ſuch a 
way as opens to that end. Yet becauſe in 
fuch a State there be few Men of Learning, 
Wiſdom, Experience in matters of State, 
moſt of mean Education, and many ſotaken 
up with their own private Aﬀeairs, it can 
hardly continue long without ſome Alte» 
ration, if not Ruine. It preſently dege- 
nerates into an Ochlocraty, and when 
ſuch, there it cannot ſtay long before it . 
become an Anarchy. It's a Curſe and 
heavy Judgment: of God to live in ſuch 2 
Government., according to that in "a 
: | Q- 
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Of the diſpoſition of Pomer Civil, + 
Prophet. And the People ſhall be oppreſſed, ' 


every one by another, and every one by his 


Neighbour :' the Child ſhall behave himſelf 


prondly againſt” the ancient,” and the baſe a- 
gainſt the honourable, Efa. iij. 5. The Phi- 
lofopher reckons up four ſeveral kinds of* 
this Democratical Form : and there may - 
be many more, ſome better, ſome_worſe. 
Of the Tumults and Inteſtine Diſſentions 
amongſt theſe Plebeans, Hiſtories tell us 
much. But this is a ſabje& which is not 
very profitable, and I liſt not to enlarge 
upon it. 


pluribus, 
Majeſt az arfponitur mixte ing 
0 


There is another kind of diſpoſition dif- 
ferent from the former, and it's called a 
mixt Government.. The reaſon of the 
name few know, becauſe they little un- 
derſtand the thing. Its not called ſo, 
as many think, becauſe the Fura Maje- 
ſtatis are divided and. given ſome to the 
Peers, ſome to the people, and ſome in 
ſome States to the Prince. For this tends 
to confuſion, and doth not well ſuit with 
the Nature of Sovereign Power. There- 
fore it*s: the cauſe of many Quarrels and 


- Diffentions. : But it's called mixt, becauſe 


either three or at leaſt two of the States 
are mixt together, fo as that the Sove- 
reignty is jointly in them all, and in the 

whole 
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whole ; and of theſe there are two Sorts. 


For ſometime there is no Prince in the 
Adminiſtration, and then it?s in the Com- 
mons 'and the Peers ; not in Peers and in 
Commons ſeverally ; but in both jointly. 
Sometimes it's #2 o-mibas, in Prince, Peers, 
Commons. Yet theſe in the Adminiſtra- 
tion may have their ſeveral parts and 
different manners of acting. Therefore 
we muſt not judge of States according to 
the manner- of Adminiſtration, though 
the Adminiſtration will give great light 
and help us to underſtand the Conſtituti- 
on. This kind of Government is called 4 
Free State, a popular State, a Republick, 
or the Republick, and may be the beſt 
State of all others, where ajeſtas is tora 
in toto, yet there may be ſeveral kinds of 
this manner of Government, which by the 
Philoſopher, as ſome think, is called, mar- 
T&a 19.7 gow, The Polity. Machiavel in- 
forms us, That Experience of the Incon- 
veniencies of pure States put men on. work 
to find out this, and for the moſt part it 
may be ſo. If either of the two, or any 
of the three States be predominant in the 
Adminiſtration, the State is denominated 
from the prevailing part. For where 
the Prince hath the Title of King, and 
1s predominant in the Exerciſe of the 
Power, it's called a Kingdom ,, or Mo- 
narchy; where the Peers, it's an Ari- 
ſtocraty 3 where the Commons, a De- 
mocraty ; and yet if it be a right mix- 
| I. ture, 
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Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, 
ture, it can be none of theſe - And in this 
particular many are deceived. For where 
the whole Power is wholly in the whole, 
there Populzs, that is, King, Peers and 
Commons, are the proper ſubje&t of 
Majeſty in the. Conſtitutionz by and in 
which, if any be predominant, it cannot 
be a Free Stzte. Such a Government the 
German Empire and the State of Yenice 
ſeem to be. Yet in this latter, the great 
Council, which, ſome tell us, | conſiſts of 
Peers, is counted and judged to have the 
fſupream Power, Yet, if we may believe 
Machiaucl; the Families out. of which they 
are choſen, were, at the firſt Conſtituti- 
on, the whole People. The Lacedemonian 
State is thought by many te be- mixt, and 
fome ſay the mixture was ex Democratia 
predominante & Ariſtocratia diminuta, yet 
this is very improper and cannot be true. 
The State of Rome ſeems in the time of 
the Kings to be a Monarchy : After that 
an Ariſtocraty in the Senate, and the 
Patrici. But when Plebs did jubere Leges, 
then it was a Democraty in the judgment 
of many. Yet upon diligent ſearch it 
will be found otherwiſe. For though the 
King was the chief Pontiff,, and did call 
the Afﬀemblies, had the chief and ſole 
command in War ( for they gave him 
& mai nuoras txav evrregmes, Yet 
Halicarnaſſeus lets us know, That this 
Form was taken from the Lacedemonians, 
where the King%had not abſolute. —_ 

they 
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they were not euyrxenps;, but were limit- 
ted by their pzalw, or great Council, and 
amongſt the Romans by their 1penar, that 
is, their Senate. They muſt-not do what 
they will, but what the Senate did deter- 
mine. Yet we ſhall often find this mix- 
ture very imperfe&t or very much altered 
in tract of time from what it was at. firſt, 
To ſay nothing of Platonick and Utopian 
Commonwealths, which are not  practi- 
cable, nor people capable of them, the 
ſumm of all ' this Head is this, That God 
hath given to Men in their ſeveral Com- 
munities, a power to protect the Juſt, and 
puniſh Offenders according to wife Laws 
and. juſt Judgment, and. alſo a power to 
preſerve themſelves, and juſtly maintain 
their own Right againft all Enemies and 
Invaders. _ Yet he hath lefr them at Li- 
berty to diſpoſe of it ſeveral ways, and 
truſt: it in the hands of one or more, who, 
if they once take it vpon them, muſt exer- 
ciſe it and be jaſt. For he that ruleth over 
men mult be juſt, ruling in the fear of God, 
2 Sam. XXX). 3. 
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After, 1. The generals premiſed. 2. Set. 16: 


The ſeveral ways and manners of diſpo- 
ſing Majeſty in a certain ſubjett handled, 
I proceed to ſay ſomething of the Con- 
ſtitution, of the State of England, which 
hath long been governed by Kings and 
Parliaments. There was indeed a time, 
even after the Saxons were fetled in this 
Nation, when there was no' King, but 
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Forty Lords, who at length choſe a King, 
which ſhould have no Peer : And there 
was a time when there were many Kings. 
And after that we find one King and Par- 
liaments, and this before the Conqueſt. 
For this model of ours began in the time 
of the Saxon Kings, and was brought to 
perfeftion, ſome ſay before ; ſome ſay in 
Edward the Confeſlor's time. What the 
Power of theſe Parliaments, and of 
theſe Kings were, is the great Queſtion. 


For that once known, the Conſtitution 


will be evident. There was a Power of 
Kings, and alſo of Parliaments ſeverally, 


and a power of them jointly conſidered, 


we find the real Majeſty. in the People, 
and perſonal Majeſty in' King 'and Parlia- 
ment jointly ; and a ſecondary perſonal 


Majeſty, ſometimes greater, ſometimes 


leſs in the Kings, in the intervals of Par- 
liament. But to obſerve a method, and 
proceed more diſtin{tly, I will, 1. Pre- 
ſuppoſe fome things... 2. I will ſay ſome- 
thing of the Kings. 3. Something of the 
Parliaments ſeverally. 4. Somethirſg of 


them both jointly. 1. Therefore I will 


ſuppoſe the- Government of England to 
have been by King and Parliament be- 
fore the Conqueſt, and to have continued 
to till our days: And whoſoever will not 
grant this, muſt either be very ignorant, 
or very partial. 2. I will take for grant- 
ed, That there have been extraordinary 
caſes, wherein theRyles of rH” 963 
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either have not, or could not be ob- 
ſerved. 3. This is aifo true, that ſome- 
times when they might have been followed, 
yet either the conſtitution of the Parlia- 
ment, or the carriage- of the Kings was 
ſuch, as that they have violated the ſame. 
4. Wiſe and intelligent men will-not deny, 
but that in our days the Government was 
ſo altered. and corrupted, that the firſt 
conſtitution was hardly known, and it was 
a difficult thing either to reform .1t, .or 
reduce it to the ancient form- ; 


Theſe things ſuppoſed: in, the ſecond $ect. x1. 


place, I willexamine, 1. How the King ac- 
quires hispower. 2. What his power ac- 
quired is. 3. How far it's thort of a ple- 
nary perſonal Majeſty. 1. The manner of 
acquiring this Power and Title, is either by 
deriving it from the firſt inveſtiture, or by 
inheritance, or election, For the firſt in-" 
veſtiture, .I find none to inſiſt upon it, 
though the rule of inyeſting, if -there be 
any, ſhould be ſought in the fundamental 
Charter. If the Crown be hereditary to the 
Kings, and they have it as their own Fee, 
they may diſpoſe of it, and of themſelves, 
appoint their Succeſſor whom they pleaſe z 
and King Henry 8. might without any At 
of - Parliament, have deſigned by. will. 
which of his Children ſhould ſucceed him. 
And Queen Ekzabeth might have nominated: 
either the King of Scors, or any» other be-- 
ſides him for her Succeſlor. Some may. 
demand, what right ſhe had to nominate, * 
| L 3 or 
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or any other after her death to proclaim 
her Suncceſlor. One anſwer to this de- 
mand may be, That her wiſe. Council did 
forſee, that this was an effeCtual, if not the 
only way to prevent greater miſchiefs and 
effuſion of blood, which in all probability 


-might: have followed, if this courſe had 


not been taken. And in an cxtraordinary 
caſe, ſome extraordinary thing, tending 
to the: publick good, may lawiully be done. 
Yet this is not to be made an ordinary rule, 
and followed as an ordinary Example. A 
third way. of acquifition is by eleCtion and 
conſent of the people. Thus the firſt 
King, as the Afrrrour tells us In expreſs 
words, was elected. So. were the Saxon 
Kings till Edward the Confeſlor, the laſt 
King of the Saxo07 Race. So was William 
the ſecond, Henry the firſt, Stephen, Fohn. 
Fhe manner and form of the Coronation, 
which contains in a few words. much of 
the Conſt:tution, determines the Succeſſion 


to be by Eleftion. Thoſe words of For- . 


reſcue to the Prince, Now habes poteſtatem 
regiam, ſed a populo effluxam, imply ſo much. 
The Conqueror himſelf, who, as a Baſtard 
could not inherit the Crown, ' confeſleth, 
that he poſlefled not the Crown Fure here- 
a:ario, To this purpoſe the old book of 
Caen 18 alledged. Thefe things -are above 
me and out of. my element, therefore to. he 
judged of * by the learned Amtiquaries in 
Law. But ſuppoſe it be granted to be ele- 


Ctive, yet it's cleQive in a certain line ; for - 


ſuch 
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ſuch hath been the praQtice for a long time, 
which is conceived to be more convenient. 
Yer the Author of the due Rights of the King- 
dom, ſaith, 'That if 4 King had ſuch Chil- 
dren ſo qualified,. and' ſo educated, that they 
were above others in wirtue, wiſdom, and 
true worth (or at leaſt c#teri3 pares ) they 
were the moſt likely Candidates for the 
Crown. 


But let the manner of acquiring this re- 5eq. | 2. 


gal Power be either by and from the firſt 
inveſtiture ; or by inheritance, or by ele- 
tion, the ſecond point, and the' ſame of 
more importance is, to know what this 
power once acquired and poffeiled is. For 
the Romar Emperors acquired their power 
by eleftion, and yet it was abſolute, as is 
pretended and very great. And here I do 
not intend to ſay any thing of his ex- 
cellent Dignity; his Scepter, Sword, | 
Throne, Crown, Robe, Titles, the Ho- 
nour due unto them; for theſe zre not 
ſo material as the Prerogatives of: the King 
of Evgland, Prerogatives, faith Sir Roger 
Owen, are the Flowers, which by time 
immemorial the Commons of this Realm 
have granted the Kings thereof, If 
this be true, he hath no Prerogatives, but 
ſuch as are granted him, and that by the 
Commons of England. But Judge Crook, 
is no flatterer, he ſpeaks plainly, and 
Aith, he knows no Prerogatives the King 
hath but this, that be cannot do wrong. 
This may þe pnderſtood either as it 
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agrees to all Sovereigns, or as to the 
Kings of Ergland.in a mote ſpecial man- 
ner, I's true, that no Sovereign, though 
abſolute and Deſpotica] can do wrong, 
For, 1d quiſque poteſk, quod jure poteſt, 
The meaning 1s, they ought not to do 
wrong; for to do wrong is contrary to 
the Laws of God, whereby they hold 
their Crowns ; and alſo to the very end, 
for which God inſtituted civil Govern- 
ment. Yet there is a :more ſpecial rea- 
fon why, the Kings of ' England can dono 


. wrong, becauſe they are Kings by Law ; 


they cannot hind by their perſonal com- 
mands, but by their Regal, which are not 
Regal, if not Legal. Again, he doth all 
things like an .Infant in his minority by 
his Miniſters of State, to.whom he can 
grant no- Power or Commiſſion to act 
but according to Law. Therefore if any 
wrong. be done, as much. is, it's dane 
by them, and they, not the King, are 
chargeable with it, and queſtionable for 
it. Yet he hath power, and great power, 
and it's not the leſs, but rather the 
greater and more like unto.Gods, becauſe 
it's limitted by Law. He Summons Farlic- 
ments,. makes Officers, conferrs Honours, 
ſends and receives Embaſſadors, and 
gives them anſwer, makes, Leagues with 
other States, and other things formerly 
mentioned, when I ſpake of the ſecond 
king of perſonal Majeſty. Yet, if. we may 
belieye Bratton, he hath all this from the 


' 
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Law. For Lex facir Regem, and he is but 
truſted with the exerciſe of it for the pro- 
'tection of the people, and the execution 
of the Laws: in- which reſpect it ſeems to 
follow, that if the Law be above him, they 


- who make the Laws muſt needs be above 


him. p 

But in the third place,*though the King 
hath great power, yet there is ſome 
power in the Kingdom, which he hath not. 
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For he cannot aboliſh Parliaments, he can- Ft the 


. Not refuſe to call them, either when the 


Laws, or the ardza Regni require them, he 
cannot exerciſe the 4ilitia bur according to 
the Laws, neither can he make or repeal 
Laws .without the Parliament; he cannot 
command the Purſe, he cannot alienate the 
Crown or the Crown-Revenue, nor diſpoſe 
of the. Crown as his own hereditary Fee ; 
divers other things there are above his 


King Cane 


not do. 


power. Yet the Kings of England have chal- . 


lenged and exerciſed far greater power,than 
the Laws and Conſtitution gives them. But 
that was matter of fact and cannot found 
a Right. We read that King XKichard the 


| ſecond was charged, as with other things,ſo 


with theſe two-: 1. That he ſaid the Laws 
were in his head and his breaſt : that is, he 
had the Legiſlative power ſolely to himſelf. 
2. That he denied to approve the Laws 
made by the Parliament, that is, he chal- 
lenged a negative Voice. In both theſe, 
Arnifaus undertakes to maintain his cauſe 
as juſt, and that he did bur LOI - 

O 
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his dne. Lib, de authoritate principum in popu- 
lum ſemper inviolabuhi, Cap, 4. Yet all his 
whole anſwer is but peritio principii. For pre- 
ſuppoſing the King of - England to be an 
abſolute Monarch, which we . know he is 
not, he takes upon him to anſwer the 
whole charge, which he might eaſily do, if 
he take for grafited, that which he can 
never_ prove, nor Erghſh Men, eſpecially 
Antiquaries in Law, will never grant him ; 
that he wrote againſt Rebellion and Trea- 
ſon, and maintained the juſt and lawful au- 
thority of Princes, he did well, but that he 
ſhould write as a Penſioner to the King, and 
ſo preſumtuouſly judge of the Conſtitution 
of 2 Foreign State, whereof he was ſuffi- 
ciently ignorant, we Enghfh- Men cannot 
well brook- So Bodijn being informed by 
Dells: (who 1 think, was Sir Thomas Dale, 
a prudent and experienced Stateſman, and 


far better acquainted withthe Government 


of hisown Country than he was) that the 
Kings of England could not make or repeal a 
Law without, but only by the Parliament, 
he wondred, and notwithſtanding his 1n- 
formation, he preſumptuouſly determines 
the Kings of Ergland to be abſolute Mo- 
narchs. So much he doated upon his im- 
perfe&t notion ' of Majeſty and abſolute 
Power. Mr. Cambaden, thongh a learned 
Antiquary, yet not in the common Law, 
ſpeaks doubtfully in this point, and doth 
not well, though perhaps prudently ex- 
preſs himſelf, His words are, OE 

h ©  babet 


habet ſupremam poteſtatem & mierum imperium 
apud nos. Yet afterwards, ſpeaking of our 
Courts, he gives to the [Parliament the 
ſupreme and fſacred- power, -in making, 
conferring, repealing and interpreting the 
Laws, and in all otheg things, which con- 
cern the good of the State. If he meant 
that the King had it jointly with the two 
Houſes, it's tolerable ; yer if ſo, 1. His 
former expreſſion was rfot good. 2. Nei- 
ther is that latter aſſertion of his, when he 
faith, the Parliament is ſummon'd ad ar- 
birium Regis, when the King pleaſeth. 


But let's go to the Parliament, where we Se&t:; 14. 


ſhall find the King again: and when we 
come. there, we muit ;conſider, 1. What 
it is. 2. What power it hath. 3. What 
power it hath not. 1. To give a perfect 
definition of it is above my skill, neither. is 
it within the ſphearvf my profeſſion : an- 
cient Parliament-men, and efpecially learn- 


ed Antiquaries in the common Law know ' 


it beſt. ' Mr. Cambden gives a tolerable 
deſcription of it. - 7i*s a Repreſentative of 
all England, inveſted with the bigbeſt power 
of Legiſlation, ' and all other atts that con- 
cer the common good, This is the ſub- 
ſtance of the 'matter, though not given 
in his expreſs terms. And here IT will 
not fay any thing of their EleCtion, Incor- 
poration , manner of proceeding after 
it's . once conſtituted, and begins as a 
formal Parliament to aft. - Some have 
conceived it to be one of the _ w_ 
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_ Parliement derly Aſſemblies in the World, which is 
74 Aſem- an argument of the great wiſdom of our ' 
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Anceſtors, who firſt - molded it, and 
brought -it to perfe&ion, yet it may be 
corrupted and ill conſtituted, and then 
Corruptio vptims eſt pgſſima, The EleCtion 
in our'times is not well ordered ; for if 
it were, the very quinteſſence of the wiſ- 
dom and virtues of all Erg/and might be 
extracted, united} and at in that Con- 
vention. But men are. ready through 
want -of underſtanding to undo them- 
ſelves, by chooling inſufficient and un- 


Parliament worthy perſons. The firſt conſtitution cer- 
Members tainly required a qualification in the per- 
fudified. ſons to be Elected. For wetruſt them much, 


Writens 
Gemote, 


even with our Eſtates, Liberty, Lives and 
Religion for the outward profeſſion. It's 
not fit to truſt theſe in the hands of any 
ſoxt of Men, but ſirh as ſhall be wiſe, 
faithful, juſt and ſincerely afteCting the 
publick good. The Saxon name Wittena 
Gemote implies this; for it ſignifies the 
meeting 'of wiſe men, and is the abridge- 
ment of all the Folk-motes in England, 
and of the wiſdom of all England: and 
now of all England, Wales, Scotland, » Ire= 
land. If. they ſhould -bewiſe men, wiſdom 
includes all virtues. Tf we conſider this 
great body as diſtin&t from "the - King, 
it's {aid i/to conſiſt of two Houſes; 
which ſome call the upper and the lower. 
This the Commons : did not like, .did 
not . acknowledge. - The :two Houſes, 
ar 
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or the Houſe of Commons, and the Houſe 

of Peers may be tolerable : and 1 do not 

know they ever. excepted againſt the ex- 
preſſions. Many ungrateful and unwor- 

thy perſons, to their own wrong and ,,, , 
prejudice, have much depreſſed the Houſe jy, of 
of Commons, and are not.aſhamed to ſay, Commons 
ſuch is their ignorance, that it is but of is. 

late ſtanding. Yet it's the chief part, and 

almoſt the whole Repreſentative : the 

Peers to them are but._inconſiderable. 
Whatſoever is concluded there doth moſt. 
concern them, and the heavieſt burden 

lies on them. And though by Commons, 

ſome may underſtand only the Plebetar 

Rank, yet there we find in that Houſe 

men of as good Birth, Eſtates, and as 

8 eminent vertaes, .as many of the Lords be. 

What the Houſe of Commons 1s may. be 

more eafily known, but the nature of the 

Houſe of Lords is ſomewhat hidden. For 

in .it we find Lords Spiritual, as Abbots, 
Biſhops, and theſe-by Tenure ; we find in 

it alſo” Lords Temporal, as Dukes, Mar- 
queſles, * Earls, Viſcounts, Barons. And all 

theſe under the name of Lords, Peers, Ba- 

rons, though Barones, Proceres, Nobiles, do }]- 
{ſometimes ſignifie other perſons. For we 

read of the Barons of the Cinque-ports, 
Barons of the Exchequer , the eight Ba- 

rons of Cheſhre, and the Barons of Bur- 

ford in Shropſhire. We find Peers ſome- 

times taken in another ſence: and to in- 

clude the Commons. And the truth b, 
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The End 
of calling 
the Houſe 
of Lords, 
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if the whole aſſembly be conſidered as 
one Repreſentative , they- are all Peers, 
and in all ats ſhould be taken fo to be. 
Thefe Peers become ſuch three ways, as | 
I obſerved in my anſwer to Mr. Habb's. 
For they are aut Fedales, aut reſcriptitii, 
aut diplomatici, Barons by Tenure and an- | 
cieft preſcription ſince the time of Will;- 


«nm the Elder, or by Writ, or by Patent. 


It is not for me to debate, much leſs to 
determine the Controverſies about theſe 
Lords, as, 1. Whether they be eſſential 
parts in a diſtinct Houſe from the Com- 
mons of the Parliament , or no : ſeeing. 


'Ats and Ordinances, and the ſame valid, 


are ſaid to be made without theſe Lords. 
not any by the Lords without the Com- 
mons. 2, What theſe Lords may do, 
or for what end they are called. For 
ſome ſay ,. they ſit there as Judges 
of the -King together with the Commons. 
For though the King in his Politick ca- 
pacity cannot do wrong, yet in' his Per- 
{onal he may. This Horne and Bratton, 
with other of the old Lawyers, will tell 
us: in whom we may read of the Torts 


- and wrongs done by 'the King , and of 


judging him , as alſo the Queen and the 
Prince. 3. Seeing by the' Writ of Sum- 
mons they are called to deliberate and 
conſult, .Confiiam impenſuri , not ad facien- 
dum & conſentiendum, as the Commons are, 
whether they be there only as the King's 
Counſellors. 4+ Suppoſe them to be the 

King's 
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King?% Counſellors, whether they be ſuch 
without or with the Commons. 5. Whee 


ther they have any ſhare in the Legiſlative 


power, or if they have, whether in the 
ſame Houſe, or*1in a diſtindt Houſe and 
Body with a negative to the Commons, 
or not. 6. When this tranſmitting of Bills 
to the Houſe of Lords began, which ſome 
ſay, to be after the Barons Wars. For 
it was not ſo from the beginning. 7. Whe- 
ther the Lords and not the Commons have 


power to adminiſter an Oath. We read ha br | 
in Sir #. Spelmars Gloſſary, 'in the word Yons c | 
Baro, that no Barons were called to the ,,.,z. . 


Parliament, but ſuch as held of the King 
in Capite. 2. That all theſe were not 
called, but the chief of them, as Earls who 
poſſeſſed twenty Knighrs Fees, and Barons 
which had to the value of thirteen Knights 
Fees, and a third part of one. 3+ That 
becauſe theſe were too many,fome of them 
were calPd to Parliament, fome omitted:and 
only ſuch as were called were counted Ba- 
rons,the reſt not. 4. This being taken ill, the 
Barons cauſed King Fohn adigere, to cove- 
nant under the Broad Seal, to ſummon 
ſeverally by fo many Writs, the Arch-Bt- 
ſhops, Abbots, Earls, and the greater Ba- 
rons of the Kingdom. $5. Yet Herry the 
Yhird fo little regarded that compadt, 
that he called and kept a Parliament, 
with an hundred and twenty Spiritual, 
and only twenty five Temporal Lords, 


though he had numbred two handred and 


fifry 
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fifty Baronies in England. 6. Edward the 

Firſt omitted divers of thoſe, whom Henry 

the Third had: ſummoned. So that it 

will be a very difficult thing to refifie 

or reduce "unto the firſt inttitution this 

Houſe, as diſtin from that of the Com- 

mons. For it ſhould be known, i. What 

kind of perſons muſt conſtitute this other 

Houſe. 7. What their Priviledges be. 

3. What they muſt do, which the Houſe of 
Commons may not, muſt not do. 

Seft. 1s. By all this, ſomething of the nature of 

Power of the Parliament may be known. But then 

Parliament what is the power of this aſſembly, either 

"—- Xing, {everally, conſidered without the King, or 

* jointly with the King ? And that they may 

| make Orders and Ordinances pro tempore 

will be granted, and alſo, which is far 

more, - if the King have no Negative voice, 

the Legiſlative and Judicial power is in 

them, and their ultimate Reſolves and 

Dicates in all matters of Counſel muſt 

ſtand. And if ſo, then reaſon will con- 

clude ; that if the- King refuſe to be per- 

ſonally or virtually preſent, and to a& 

with them, they may do any thing for 

the good of the Kingdom without him, 

which they may do jointly with him. Yet 

becauſe Laws and Judgment are ineffe- 

Qual. without execution , therefore the 

King , being truſted with the execution, 

why X'ings Was required to give his conſent, that he 

.  Conſemtre- might take care of the Execution. For to 

Tired, that end was he truſted with thg _—_— 

of 
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of Juſtice'and War, that he might prote& - 
the people, and ſee that” Laws ' and-Judg- 

. ments” be executed. If we conſider 't e * 
Parliament as conſiſting ' of King , Peers 
ard Commons jointly, it, is the firſt ſab- © 

- fect of Perſonal Majeſty , and to ir,” and Firf ſubs 
it -alone belongs” all 'the © Jura  ajeſtatis 1*7 of Per- 
perſonalis. They have the power Legilla- oy __ 
tive, Judicial,” Execufive ,- to exerciſe it *** 
in the higheſt degree; and may perfotm | 
all a&s of adminiſtration as diſtin&t from 
the Conſtitution. They ate the higheſt 
aſſembly for Legiſlation , the higheſt 
Counſel for advice, the' higheſt Court for 
Judicature:-' FTPIULE 

This- is' the power of the Parliament, $e&, 16; 

Wwhich'can do many and great things, yet 
fome things' they cannot do: for. they are 
limitted not- only by the Laws of God, 
but. a}ſo by the Laws of the Conſtitution. 

Sir Roger Owen tells, That the Parliament ; 


cannot do all things. For, '1. Many, Atts ow the, 


| | # Be : Parliament 
are Voted: for errors in matter of fa&; cennor do; * 
and for contrariety. in words, and ſome- ' 

times they have- idle and flattering pro- 

viſo's. © 2. A Parliament hath- not power 

to ordain that a Law ſhall not be abro- 

gated for. the- ſpace of twenty years, for 

a latter. Parliament may repeal their Acts. 

3. That a' Parliament cannot EnaCt, that, 

if there were no Heir to the-Crown, that 

the people ſhould. not be able to chuſe a 

new --King.. 4 It cannot change the form 

6f 'our Policy from a Monarchy:to 'a De- 

LE MN '_  Mmocraty, 
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mocraty. 5. It. cannot take away divers 
Prerogatives annexed to the Crown of En- 

. gland, or that the King ſhould not be able . 

to diſſolve the Parliament at will and plea- 

{ure ; yet-in another place he tells us, that 

he. cannot. diſlolve the Parliament at will 

and pleaſure; and again, he is not above 

the Parliament, becauſe he cannot be above 
himſelf; and in Parliament he is A:xime 

Rex. He further informs us, | that the 
common Law Is the King's Inheritance,and 

how the Parliament may wither away the 

Flowers of the Crown. The true reaſon, 

why the Parliament cannot do ſome of 

theſe things, nor others not mentioned by 

him, is, becauſe they have not real but - 
perſonal Majeſty. They cannot alter the 
Government, -nor take away divers things 
belonging to the Crown , becauſe they did 

who gave NOT give the Prerogatives of the Crown at 
CrownPre: the firſt ; the Commons of the Realm gave 
yogatives, them; as he confeſleth. The form of Go- 
and Parlia- yernment was firſt conſtituted by the Com- 
.  men-ing. munity of England, not by the Parliament. 
| For the Community and people of England 
gave both King and Parliament their being: 
and if they meddle with the Conſtitution ro 
alter -it, they deſtroy themſelves, becauſe 
they deſtroy-that whereby they ſubſiſt. 

The, Community indeed may give a Parlia- 

"ment this power, to take away-the former - 

' Conſtitution, . and to frame and model ano- 

ther, but then they cannot do this as a Par- | 

liament, but as truſted by the one, wr 
: | uc 


ſych a buſine(s and work :- nay, they may 
appoint another allembly of fewer or mare. 
to do ſuch a work without them. They 
may ſet up a Confilium ſapientarr, which 
may determine what matters are fit to be 
propoſed to the Parliament, and in what 
order , and alfo contriye + Funtto for all 
buſineſſes , © which require expedition and 
ſecrecy , which may aCt without them : 
whether the Parliament it ſelf can do ſuch 
things or no; - may juſtly - be* doubted ? 
What' may be done 1n extraordinary ca- 
ſes is one thing, what may be done in an 
ordinary way another, When he ſaith, 


' that the Parliament cannot change the 


form of Policy from a Monarchy, he pre- 
fuppoſeth - our State of [England to be a 
Monarchy, yet if he -diſtinguiſh- not be- 
tween 'the Conſtitution and the admini- 
ſtration , - he may be guilty of an error. 
For it's not a Monarchy, but only in re- 
ſpe&t of the Executive part-in the Inter- 
vals. of Parliaments. Our Anceſtors abhor- 
red  abfalute and arbitrary Monarchs : 
therefore before they did eſtabliſh a King, 
they made a bridle to keep him-in, and put 
It upon him. This is plain from Bratton, For- 
te/cue,the Coronation Oath, and the Merror. 


From all this we may conjecture what the Sect. 17 


Conſtizution of England: was, It was no: \ 


abſolute Monarchy, that's plain enough. ,;5,1,- 
Neither was.it a State of pure diſpofiti-' Monarchs) 


on but mixt., Neither were the Fura Adaje- 
ftatis divided; ſome o, the' Kivg/ {ome.:to' 
T '2 "the 
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"the Lords, ſome tothe Commons, it was 


of -a far better mould. The:perſfonal Ma- 
jeſty primary was in King, Peersand Com- 
mons jointly': in the whole aſſembly: as 
ofie body. this may appear ſeveral ways. 


' as 1, From this, that it'was'a Repreſenta- 


tive of the whole Nation, and as:it was a 
general pv whos gt of all England and 
no ways elſe, was it inveſted with this per- 
ſonal Sovereignty. It muſt repreſent: the 
whole C omniunity, all the Members there- 
of, of what rank or condition ſoever, not 
only the Laity but the Clergy too: theſe, 


 arewords ufed in our Laws, and good e- 


nough , though diſliked 'by many. The 
Clergy and Miniſtry of England were never 
repreſented by the Knights of the Counties 
before our times: neither could the Parlia- 
ment , without the perſonal -preſence of 
ſome of themſelves impoſe Subſidies, much 
leſs Eccleſiaſtical Canons upon them. "They 
are as free Enghiſh -men as any other, 
and by the Laws: of the Land:havetheir 
privileges and \immunities diſtin&t ' from 
thoſe of other mens, which are now taken 
from them : - and it's an hard caſe that 

they . may have: none of their own facul- 
ty and-capacity, as their proper- Repre- 
ſentatives to maintain them" and "ſpeak 
reaſon for them.: They are willing e- 


*nough to part: with any thing former]y 


they had, if: not agreeable [to Scripture. 
2 To prove this mixture , .the King's 
Coronation Oath mightbe alledged : for he 
«2 i > 31 ſwears 
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ſwears to cortgborate. the juſt Laws and - 
Cuſtoms, . 9245s wvulgus elegerit,, where two 
words require ;ſome explication:- 1. Yid- 
US. Corrgberare. That we may know 
what they mean. ; /ulgus ſome think doth 
ſignifie the Commons, -and theo, the-Lords; 
as. of a diſtin&t- Houſe, can haveno ſhare 
in the Legillation , except; as ſome tell 
us they, were. repreſented by the Knights of 
- the Counties, whom with: the reſt of the 
Free-Holders.they did anciently ele, and: 
contribute to their Charges whilſt they ſat; 
in Parliament, - Z/ulgas in Latinis the ſame 
that. Folk, in Sexo, ' and ,now remains in; 
Engliſh; from: whence Folk-more the City. 
' or Shire-mecting, as the. Parliament is the: 
great meeting. of all the Counties in Exm- -_ 
gland, In this place it muſt be:the Re- 
preſentative of-the whole Community of 
England in one body, all the: members, of 
the Wittena :Gemate , as united, and. di- 
ſind. from the. King. - The word Corro- 
borare doth .not'. lignihe to: give the ef- 
ſence to. the 'Law,. as though.it- were not 
a Law before, or not- a Cuſtom. but it 
hepac to guard , keep, defend, obſerve 
the juſt Laws :and Cuſtoms in the admi- 
niſtration, and. to ſee them executed ac- 
cording - to .judgnent. ' It . may -be | the 
ſame, with wie 40 Greek 3. which doth 
not .give the being to a. Will and Teſta- 
ment, for. it- maſt be a Will before it be 
confirmed and fo made effetual; Confir- 
mation 1s extrinſecal and- accidental, not 

M 3 ellen- 
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eſſential to the Will or Teſtament. The 
reaſon why the Kings did ſwear to 'cor- 
roborate the juſt Laws and Cuſtoms made, 
approved, choſen by the people, was be- 
cauſe that: upon the + difſ6lvtion 'of the 
Parliament ,! 'the ſword remained. in his 
hands for to ſee the Laws executed, which 
were ineffetual, would lie dead, be in 
vain. Without execntion. Theſe words ex- 


' Plained,. the matter to be obſerved is, 


that if by Laws and Cuſtoms we under- 


.ftand the rules of adminiſtration, not on-« 


ty as including a binding force, but alfo 
45 to be made'effeual, ther it follows 
by-the tenour of that' Oath, -that the Le- 
gillative power, which is the foundation 
and 'rule-of all a&ts of adminiſtration; 
was in King, Peers and Commons}Jointly : 
this is a mixture, and a freeState. 3. This 
mixture will farther appear from the mar- 
ner of enacting for that was the manner in 
our days. ' Be i therefore enalted by the King; 
2noſt excellent Aujeſty,by and with the aſſent and 
conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempor al, and 
the - Commons 'in-this preſent Parliament Aſ- 
ſembled, and -by ' autbority of the ſame, Nei- 
cher is '/this hew 3 for -the ſubſtance - of 
it is-ancient,” as 'Sir - Edward . Coke dotti 
fmanifeft in-the canſe of the Prince, as 
Duke of "Cornwall, The Colleftion of 
the - Statutes will manifeſt - it for. fonr 
hundred years. For what if other terms 
were uſed , yet they were 'in ſenſe the 
Tame. Neither did this begin in-the 
>. 6535.8 d. «ab +4 TT , . Reign 
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Reign of Richard the Second, or Henry 
the Third. | King "Edward the Confeſlor's 
Modus tenends Parkamentum will confirm 
the ſame, to which my 'Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice Coke tells. us, the Conqueror bound 
himſelf. ' Though Sir Roger Owen thinks 
this book bnt'a Pamphlet, yet my Lord 
Coke, as good a Lawyer, and Sir Henry 
Spelman as good an Antiquary as he, 
were of another mind, -and thought bet- 
ter of 'it. "Nay , it's not only thus in 
making Laws, but alfo in judgments which 
paſs into an at, And' this kind of Judg- 
ment is the higheſt , from which there 
lies no' appeal. This is the nature of 
the Conſtitution ſo far as my poor under- 
ſtanding is able to judge. | 


It remains, I add ſomething of our Sect. 18. 


reſent "condition ſince the times of our 
ad diviftons. Afﬀer a long continued 
peace, the light of the glorious Goſpel, 
many bleſſmgs and - great deliverances 
from Heaven ; ſach was our unthank- 
fulneſs, ſo great the corrtpeiag of 
Church and State, that when God ex- 
pected better fruits, our ſins were ri 
for vengeance; ſo that ſome fearful 
judgment ,- if not the ruine ef the three 
Nations, did ſeemto approach ; or rather 
to be' fatal and unavoidable. And ſome 
of our Teachers and Watchmen, ſeriouſly 
conſidering the eternal rules 'of providence 


and divine - proceedings: with the World 


in fortner times, and knowing our pre- 
2D M 4 | ſent, 


\ 
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ſent diſtempers,. did foreſee this, :and gave 
us warning from thoſe words of our Savi- | 
your, Except ye repent, ye ſhall. all likewiſe 
Cauſe of periſh, Luke 13-3. : Yet” no warning given 
Englang's Either by our. watchmen from the .Sctt- 
1ſeries, ptures, or the judgments of - God upon 
Germany and the neighbour Nations round 
about, us, whom from our own ſhores we 
might behold wallowing in their own 
blood, wotild he taken. And, even then 
when there was no danger from -any ene 
my without, and we were ſecyre, as en- 
joying the ſweeteſt and moſt happy peace 
Chat -cquld be. expeCted on: earth; God 
jooked down from. Heaven with indigna- * 
tion, and. as though he had ,ſ\worn to be 
avenged on ſuch a Nation, and. fo ungrate- 
ful a people, \he ſent a ſpirit of giddinefs 
amongſt us, and ſer the. Egyptiays againſt 
the Egyprians, and made us Executjoners 
of his-.own Judgment. upon; our ſelves : 
for from our ſelves our miſeries did ariſe. 
For after a firſt and-ſecond pacification 
between England and Scorlang, the long 
continued Parliament began; to reform 
both Church and. Stafe., -.but found the 
corruptions ſo generally diffuſed-and fdeep- 
ly rooted 1n the, whole. body, that there 
was. a greater fear of ruin, than hope. of 
- Reformation ; and this ſome. of our wiſe 
Statiſts. had formerly obſerved, ; was like- 
Iy;to be the illue. .. They aCted.vigoroully  , 
at the, firſt, but, ag ſome. wiſe men.thought, | 
£00 haſtily and oo high ,.-;.and ſeemed 
or Soda oe es 
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ſomewhat to encline to an extreme. In 


the mean time no. man ſuſpeCting,. no 
man fearing it , brake ont that bloody 
barbarous maſlacre in Ireland, wherein 
two hundred thouſand Engliſh Proteſtants 
are ſaid to be murthered- in one month. 
In--this the aftors were Iriſh Papiits, and 
the ſufferers Engliſh Proteſtants. This 
could not. quench the fire of *diſſention 
in England, which began to manifeſt it 
ſelf: in the Parliaments Militia oppoſed:to 
the King's Array,. which proceeded to a 
bloody. --battel 'at or: near £Keinton; which 
continued, till 'the King's party was wholly 
ſubdued in England, himſelf pus to death, 
his. poſterity diſpolleſſed of -the Crown, 
Ireland reduced -with: the ruin of almoſt 
all.the. chief and ancient Families of the 
ſam?, and Scotland vanquiſhed. -- In, all our 
ſad diviſions which happened-from firſt to 
laſt,- and: are not, wholly yet ended to this 
day. Two things are- worthy. theſerious 
copedetotign of wifer men-than-J]am. 
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.\ What party for time paſt: hath. been What 06- 
moſt faithful to-the,. Engliſh intereſt- 2, 7945 in 


What courſe is to be taken for to ſetle 
us more firmly for time to 'come.' ' For 
the firſt we muſt underſtand what.the En- 
gliſh-interelt is. -.. The intereſt, of:E#glandis 
twofold, Civil and Ecclefiaſtical-: for we 
are Engliſh: men.; and . Chriſtians. The 
Civil, intereſt is . /alus populi, Anghcani,' there 


is no” doubt of that, forthe peace, ſafe- | 


ty; liberty, happineſs of our dear Country 
— 


our ſad Di- 
«viſions. 
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is the end, whereat- we-are all botind 
both by 'the written and: natural Laws'of 


God to aim. The. intereſt Eccleſiaſtical 


How to 
judge of 
our Divi- 
fions . 


1s the Proteſtant Religion and the perſer- 
vation of the ſubſtance thereof. Prelacy, 
Presbytery, Independency, much lefs Antipe- 
dobantiſm and other Sects, are not efſenfi- 
al, but accidental to'it. This: being the 
intereſt of England, we' cannot judge of 
the faithfnineſs either of the King's or Par- 
liaments party. by. the-quality of the per- 
ſons of either fide. For. there. were both 
good and bad -oh both” ſides, who had 
their ſeveral grounds of adhering to- this 
or that-iparty', and their ſeveral - ends . 
afid neither their-grounds -nor- ends good. 
Nor cam anty- man- joſtific all proceedings 
and aCtings:of either {ide both 'had'their 
errouts.. | Nor muſt we jouge of ther at« 
cording'''to [their  proteſtation , 'for:both 
could” not by ſuch contrary means attain 
the fame'iend;' as both 'fides- proteſted to 
maintain,':the King,-- the Parliament,” the 


__ +5: Hberty! off the Subject,” The: Laws and- the 
"Proteſtant"! Religion?” /Neither ih *rhis 


particohr muſt the Laws-of the Engliſh 
Conſtiraution and Adminiſtration be ''the 
rule : for -both ated not only above' the 
_— bat-contrary to the latter- of then 
at leaſt. : For no Laws could / warrant the 
Parliament to' at 'with6bt 'the King, *or 
the King without the Parliament: much 
tſs was-it. juſtifiable' that there ' ſhould 
be in-one Kingdonr two, - not only dif. 

ferent, 


v 
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ferent, but contrary commands ſupreme, 

ahd-' from different heads. and ' perſons: 

This' was direaly againſt the very na- 

ture of all Common-Wealths, which 

have only one firſt- mover , and one in- 
diviſible ſupreme power to animate and 

a7 hen > be wr oro 

"The Rule therefore muſt be the Laws Sf. 19. 
of God' as above the Laws of Men, and 

we. muſt confider according to theſe di- 

vine Rules, 'what' was the ſtate of the 
 Controverſſe,,”* the juſtice and equity of 

the cauſe. made evident, and the juſt ne- 

ceſſity of doing that' which was done, 
Neither muſt we Jook at the. cauſe only, as 

juſt in it ſelf, bpt alſo how'it*s juſtly or un- 

juſtly maintained... For men may uſe ,ſuch 

means as ſhall never reach rhe juſt end 
mtended', | bnt "alſo ſuch as+ may . be, de- 
ffruQtive of the” cauſe it ef, and raze the 

very forndation of it.. Belides All .this, 

before ,a'perfett judgment. can. be made, 

the ſecret © corinſels ,  contrivances ,  de- 
hens, hidden” aCtings of _the' chief Actors 
ſhould be knbywn ,- yet theſe many times 
lie hid and are not known,” of if knowg, 
yet- to very, few, .and ſonic 6f. theſe few, 
cannot ſound the bottom, _ Many things ## char- 
are elrjed rpon the King, ,as acting ay £4 97 *e » 
painſt the Enptiſh intereſt” as Civil, as VE | 
that he. diffolyes Parliatnetits without inf _— 
and ſufficietit cauſe; that he intermits Par- 
tiaments for fxteen years together ; thak 
having ſigtted the Petition” of Right, he 
G- . : afts 


* 


Of. the difpoſption of Power Civil, . 
atts contrary to..it, impoſeth Ship-money; 
calls a Parliament, ſigns the AC of Con- 
tinuance, deſerts it, calls the Members 
from it, calls. another Parliament at Ox- 
ford, challengeth a negative. Voice to both 
the Houſes, " raiſeth a War againſt it, 
though he was informed, thar this tended 


- to the diſloJntion'of the Government, that 


whoſoever - ſhould | ſerve to aſliſt him in 
ſuch Wars .are Traitors by the funda- 
mental Laws of this Kingdom, and have 
been: ſo adjudged in two. Atts of Parlia= 
ment, 11 Richard 2. and 1 Henry 4. And 
that. ſuch perſons ought to ſuffer as Trai- 
tors. . Theſe with other particulars charg- 
ed upon him, ſeem directly contrary unto 
the civil- Intereſt of the Kid gdom. A- 
ain, to Marry a Popiſh Lay upon Ar- 
es directly contrary to ..the Laws. of 
neland, the Proteſtant Religion eſta- 

bil ed by Law, to entertain. Twenty eight, 
Popiſh Prieſts with a Biſhop, to tolerate 
Maſs in the. Court, to receive Three As 
gents from the, Pope one after. another, 
Piſand, Con, 13h to. maintain the 
neen-mother, to EF the generality 
of the People of England, to retard the 
relievingof Ireland, to admit divers of the 


 ., Popiſh /rifh Martherers and Rebels into his 
- Army, tocall our En phſh ſh Forces, ſent tore- 


lieve the poor diſtreſſed Proteſtants of Jre- 
land, out of that Nation, -afid employ them 
Ee the Parliamerit of England, to ſuffer 


ine of the Heads of the dy Rebels to 08 
0 
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fo nearhis Perſon, to endeavour to bring - 
in the Duke of 'Lorrain with his' Forces in- 
to this Nation, to contraCt with -the . /riſh 
Rebels upon condition to <njoy their Re- 
ligion, to furniſh him with Ten thouſand 
Iriſh Rebels, to ſtrengthen ' his' party in 
England, with divers other acts, like un- 
to theſe, is conceived to be, not. only in- 
conſiſtent with, but plainly deſtruQtive of 
the Engliſh Proteſtant Intereſt. And if 
this be true, it muſt needs beſo. Yet 
ir might be ſaid, that the King endea- 
voured to maintain his own regal Pow. 
. er, "the Epiſcopacy and / Liturgy eſtabli- 
ſhed by Law, and' that he did not op- 
poſe the Parliament, but a ſeditions party 
in the Parliament and - other SeCtari 
whoſe principles were deſtructive both of 
all --civil and alſo. Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
ment ;-and without the judgment of able 
Lawyers and learned Divines, he did not 
undertake the War, either againſt Scorland 
or England, or any other. -Its true, that 
of thoſe who adhered to the King, and 
liked / not - the Parliaments. proceeding, 
there were. ſome” conſciencious. perſons, 
. who judged the King an abſolute Mo- 
narch, and did not-like many things done 
by that party, yet they thoughr it the 
Duty of Subjects to ſuffer, and that it was 
no ways lawful to reſiſt. -But the Caſuiſts 
ſay, That Jgnorantia excuſat 4 tanto non 4 
zoto, their Ignorance might make their 
Crime 
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Crime leſs, yet no ways free them front all 
Guilt, It was not Invincible ; they might 
 ealily have known that the King. of - En- 
land was no abſolute Monarch, ſeeing be 
could not impoſe any Subſidy upon the Sub- 
ject, - nor make or repeal a Law without 
the Parliament; neither could he by his 
Letters or perſonal Command revoke the 
Judgment of any Court. ' And © though 
they might be Civihans, or read Foreign 
Writers,” which take our Kings for abſo- 
lute Sovereigns, _yet no ancient Lawyers, 
no Parliaments did declare them to be 
ſuch. Nay, they might have known, that 
they themſelves, obeying the King?s perſo- 
nal: Commands, diſobeyed him as King, 
and that ſerving him in the Wars,” they 
were guilty of High. Treaſon againſt the 
Kingdom, and againſt the King's Crown 
. and Dignity. Of theſe Royaliſts, ſome 
have been high and cruel againſt their Bre- 
thren the Parliamenteers, and have cenſn- 
red them, and do yet condemn them both 
in Words and Writings, as-guilty of maſt 
horrible Freaſon and Rebellion, which 
others will undertake to prove the cen- 
ſurers themſelyes deeply guilty of. | Wiſe 
and learned Men, mo © whit ' inferior-ito 
them, ; do certainly know,. that as they 
could not maintain their cauſe by dint of 
Sword, ſo neither can they make ir good 
by dint of Argument. One of their 1carn- 
_ ed Caſuiſts delivers: this as a poſitive 

| truth ; 


arid the ſeveral forms of Government. wis_ 


truth-;. * That todiſobey a lawful Sove- pjptedi. 
bo reign is ſuch an act, as that no circum- ence ro 
«© ſtances can make it lawful, no not the King un- 
« Glory of God, nor the ſaving of many #71 


.<* Souls, nor: preventing the Ruine of a 
«© Nation. This is high. Divers, who 
read this in his. Books, ' conceive, that in 
this he toucheth the Cauſe and Contro- 
verlie between' King and Parliament : T 
cannot charge him with any fuch thing. 
Bur. let * his Application be what it will, I 
will conſider his Propoſition- in it elf, 
and will ſuppoſe it 'to be grounded upon 
that divine Mzxime, We muſt not do'e- 
vil that good may come. _ For that which 
God hath made fin, nothing can make 
lawful. But then the Queſtion. is, What 
he means by Sovereign, what by diſobe- 
dience to a lawful Sovereign ? If he mean' 
by Sovereign one inveſted' with fupream 
Power, and an abſolute Monarch, it's 
' clear enough the Kings of England were 
not ſuch. For, I. They had no Legifla- 
tive Power, which is the greateſt without 
this Parliament. . 2. That his perſonal 
Commands bound no Man : for he could 
command nothing but according to. the 
juſt Laws and Cuſtoms, guas valgus elege- 
rat, | 3. The late King himſelf, in his An- 
{wer to the Nineteen Propoſitions, con- 
feſſed; That the Parliament had. a ſhare 
in the Legiſlative Power. Its'true, they 
had the Tirle- of Sovereign and Majeſty, 
but in -another ſence than many take it. 

| 'AS 
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As for the' fecond Ferm; Diſobedience,.:it 


might be twofold: 1. In reſpe&. of abſo- - 


Jute - Sovereigns. 2: Jn. reſpeCtt .of the 
- Kings of England; -In reſpett of the: for- 
mer, a lawful Sovereign may command-un- 
lawful things; and contrary to the Laws of 
God ; and in; this caſe; _ their Commands 

may, nay, muſt be diſobeyed. 1: If they 
_ command things lawful in themſelves, yet- 
they may command them ſo as to be unlaw- 
ful. A man iis bound to love Father and 
- Mother by the Law of God, and to doſo is 
not only lawful but neceſſary: Yet if this 


love come in competition-with the love of - 


Chriſt, it's plainly unlawful: Therefore I 
will be ſo charitableas to think, he under- 
ſtood the propoſitienrof diſobedience to 
lawful Commands off lawful Sovereigns,; 0+ 
therwiſe he ſaith nothing, but his propo- 
lition is falſe. - 2. In reſpe& of the Kings 
of England, their Commands are perfonal' 
or legal: His legal Commands, if agreeable: 
to the Laws of God, ought to be obeyed, 
and. his Subjefts-are bound to. ſubmit unto” 
his legal Power; for other Power, as King,' 
he hath none. Butas for his perſonal-Com- 


mands, they bind no Subject; as a Subject 54 : 


andif they be contrary to the Law, inobey< 
ing them, we may be. guilty of Diſobedi- 
ence to the Law ; nay of Diſobedience to 
the King, as.King ; nay, guilty of Treaſon' 


againft the Kingdom, and the Kings Crown: 


and . Dignity. ;Ard methinks/ſuch learned 
Men ſhould not be ignorant of theſe things, 
| | s 
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-As for the Parliament, it was charged 


-with taking upon them the Militia, feiſing 


upon the Nayy,, ſecuring the Ports, ma- 
king of 2.new Broad Seal, creati 
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SeR. 20. 
Parliament 


accuſed, 


of Of- 


ficers , aboliſhing -of Epiſcopacy and Li- 


turgy eſtabli 


I by Law , by which they. 


loſt many of their Subje&ts, calling in the 


Scots , propoſing a Covenant to. the peo- 


ple upon high. terms, and many other 
things, and all theſe without, the King, 


nay contrary to the King's Command, who 
had ſo graciouſly. condeſcended unto them, 
in granting: many things unto them pre- 
judicial, as he thought , to his Preroga- 


acquitted, 


tives and the+ancient Rights of his Pre-: 
deceſſours,' eſpecially the As of, cofitixins ; 


ance and of the Triennial Parliament; . . 
. 1, For the Militia, it was alledged, The 
King. promiſed-it.,. and the-Eawyers and- 


learned Counſel” informed. them, Fhat if. 


the King. in ſuch a time ſhould, neglett-it, 
they might take-It,,- and exerciſe ,it them- 


ſelves without. him ; and--it2s reported,. 


that the very ſame parties, who had given 


this Adviſe to the Parliament;,- after they. | 


were come unto. the King , ..did counſel 


him to fet on foot the Commillion: of  Ar- + 


ray in oppoſition to the Parliament's Mi- 
itla. OT IE 
«2. For ſeizing the Nayy,, Ports, and- 
creating of Officers, in a Declaration of, 
the Lords and Commons upon the Treaty 
at Oxford, is ſhewed the neceſlity of doing, 
ſo,” and the antiquity ot that prcves :, 
| or 
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for 'they inſtance/in wany Parliaments, 


whichtave: done the Nike and more too. 
1t was ho. new thing- And though his 


Majeſty -ffirincd - -theſe'things were his. by 
Law," yet it was': not his' bat by-'way of 


truſt, for the'defetice , not the deſtruRti- 


ofn* 'of the Kingdom. 

; For the Broad Seal, there was a 'ne- 
colhey of making- a -new-one, ſeeing that 
the' former was ſarreptitioully againſt Law 
and Right,carried and-conveyed away.Nei- 


ther had the King, as ſeparate"and divided 


froithe Parliament, any right unto it. 
--#' The" aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy and 
Litargy y..is conceived , might be juſtly 
charged” upoft the Scots', Who when the 
King and ſo-many great Ones ha@&deſerted- 
the Parliamebe, »would' not firnily adhere 
unto them, but © on ſuch terms; ' Other- 
wiſe the rofovinat on of Biſtiops-and Book: 
of Commen-prayer was far-more for the 
Proteſtant-intereſt than Presbyrery, which 
was rathef inconfiltent with/it. 

7F.- The calling of 'the- Scots? was! ſaid: 
to be donecin extremity ;/ and grounded 
upon- the National League ,} according to 


* which they: were- bound of themſelves to 
have aſliſted "the Parliament , as ſome 


thought and judged. 

6. The Covenants faid to be more from 
the Scot than the Engliſh - and: What the. 
deſign of the firſt Contrivers in it' might 
be, was known to few who took it. It 
proved to be 'of bad conſequence o_ 
TRETD 
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and the ſeveral forms of Government. 
- ther in reſpe& of the ' nature' of the-Co- 
venant, or ſothe other cabſe may be doubr- 
ed)*for the Parliatnent of Sevriand thought 
it a ſufficient -gronnd- for Duke Hambleton 
to invade England, and the Engliſh Houſe 
of Commons jadged them Rebels and Trai- 
tors, who ſhould joyn with him or affiſt. 
Such is the frailty,” inconſtancy- and” pra- 
vity of men. Fo 
_ ©, As for the high demands of the Par- 
fiament, iv's alledged, No King ever did 
ſach thitF, © or. gave' occaſion to- make 
ſach demands ,” and he did bur grant that 
which was reaſonable,” and necellary for 
the'time,, 'and' Tefs than- former Laws-re- 
quired ;. fo that except; #s ſeparated from 
the Parliament, he was: an bſolnte Mo- 
narch, his denial of their” demands was 
not conſiſtent with the Conſtitution "of 
the Kingdom. 207» GER 
_ But after that the Royal Me 
talfy ſubdued, there fats vat a filbdiviſion 
amongft, the Anrti-Royaliſts. For | they 
who -conl4” agree againſt a' third Party; 
cotild not agree amongſt" theinſelves. For 
they begatri ro play Scotch aid Eogliſk firſt;: 
and then the' Presbyrerian ( who. muck, 
thongh not in all-things inclined to the! 
Scot) and the Independent began to claſh, 
So the ſtate of the controverſie ſeemed'to: 
be alcered. - For both theſe Parties at. the 
firſt profeſſed themſelves' enemies only to 
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rty was t6- SeQ. 21, > - 


Popery and arbitrary Govgrtnnent, which The cauſe 
all true Engliſh Proteſtants were bound to-cbangee. 


N 2 oppoſe, 


 Co['E] 


Treaty at 
the Iſle of 
Wight, 


uf the diſpofition of Power Ciwil, 
.oppoſe, and by the Laws of the Land 
might juſtly do it. But neither Pre-bytery 
nor Independency conld be for our true inte- 
reſt, but rather againſt it. The truth is, they 
were not unanimouſly reſolved what they 
ſhould build vp', thawgh they agreed well 
enough in pulling down. And ſurely it's 
not wiſdom to pull down and raze to the 
ground an old Houſe, which being repair- 
ed might ſerve the turn , before they had 
a new one, and the ſame better, ready to 
ſet up, or | rathpr finiſhed to their hands. 
Yet this way not all the difference between 
the Parties : but after the Conqueſt of 
Hambleton, and all the Royal party riſing 
and ready to-joyn with him, "-yet' ſome of 
them, who were real and cordial, and did 
really joyn together , laying aſide for the 
time. the difference of Presbytery and Inde* 
pendency in ſubduing the Adverſary , were 
willing to joyn with the King upon certain 
terms in the-Ifle of Higher. They thought 
that: ſuch an'-agreement, if it might be 
made, was the only way to ſettle us in 
peace. - Qthers,' conceived, that ſuch an 

agreement, if once made, was deſtrutive 

of all former deſigns and proceedings :. and 

that if the King was guilty .of ſo much 

blood, and other crying fſivs., as the Par- 

liament, and eſpecially the Kirk of Scor- 

land had charged them withal, then to a- 

gree with him, was to deſtroy the Engliſh 

intereſt, and bring innocent blood upon 


themſelves and. the- Nation, Therefore 
| in 


i» 
1 
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in an order for a ſolemn Thankſgiving 
made by the Kirk, one particular mercy 
to be remembred in that Service, was, that 
the Treaty with the King in the Ifle of 
Wight did not take effeft. From this fear- 
ful guilt, if juſtly charged vpon the King 
and his party, ſome would dare to con- 
clude, That they who attempted to make 
an agreement with the Enemy ſo guilty, 
eould not be ſo faithful as thoſe, who re- 
fuſed all ſuch reconciliation, and endea- 
voured to take away zll cauſes of future 
danger. Yct if theſe latter, after a full 
and final ruine of the malignant party, as 
they called them, ſhould not proceed im- 
partially to reduce the Government to the 
primitive Conſtitution, and labour to ſet- 
tle the Proteſtant Religion for the ſub- 
ſtance, and the good Lays of the Com- 
mon-wealth; they might proye more faith- 
ful in deſtroying, than in building and 
_—_ the Foundarion of our future hap- 
pineſs. For to pull down ,one arbitrary 
Power to ercCt another, and negleCtin 
the ſubſtance of the Proteſtant Religion, 
to protect SMaries, and ereCt new models 
of their own brain, can be no act of fide- 
lity. 1 will not (enter upon particulars, 
nor reflect upon any perſon or perſons : 
for my intelligence is not ſo perfect, as to 
know the ſecret deſigns and hidden mot;- 
ons of ſeveral parties ; which if I did 
know, I might the better regulate mine 
own judgment in this pdbint, though I 
N 3 could 
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.Of the difpoſitian. of Power Cpuil,.. 
could not ſatisfie others. Therefore I will 
leave all to the judgment of the Eternal 
God, and pray for future peace, and hum- 
bly requeſt him for to bleſs and proſper all 
ſuch as with-an upright heart have endea- 
voured, and do ſtill labour to eſtabliſh a 
wiſe and juſt Government. And I further: 
deſire all thoſe, whom God hath preſerved 
and bleſſed with great ſucceſs, to make a 
right uſe of God's mercies, leſt in the end 
they ſuffer the ſame or like judgments, as 
God by. them hath executed upon others 
for their ſins. . Though it be material to 
know who have. been moſt faithful, and 
by whoſe-means under God for the preſent 
we enjoy peace and the Goſpel, yet it may 
be of more moment, and alſo more uſeful, 
to take notice of the errours, miſtakes and 
miſcarriages both of Parliament and Army - 
from firſt to laſt. For by. the knowledge 
hereof we gain ſome - advantage, and wiſe 
men may eaſily underſtand how. to avoid 
the like, and to prevent ſuch miſeries for 
Lime to come as we have ſuffered in time 
Palit. | 

2, To obſerve God's prageedings, and 
the order which he hath obſerved in all 
our confuſions, and the end, whereat he 
aims, and the 'duties he expects after ſo 
many judgments executed. 

3. To conſider what Familics and per- 
ſons God hath puniſhed in theſe fad tirhes, 


. and for what ſins: and if we after ſo great 


ſucceſs fail into the ſame ſins, , we mult cx- 


_ pect the like puniſhments, 4. Not 


w, [be fevers FR Govergy ent. 
4-,,Nat t , mention e LE pberg ions Mm 
in the Domiglons of - Noe 


of late days » let's: conſider: in 
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ſtrange: works and proceedings « 


mighty with vs in this: torner of the world. ;; Gal FIR 


To this end, let us take a ſhort view of the 
Wars; -.. 2; The Parliaments. 3. The King. 
4. The-Civil Goverameat. 5. The © Church, 
6. Qu preſent condition. 

The..Wars are Civil or Foreign : 
Givil, in. England, Ireland, Scotland The 
Royal Standard of England marcheth into 
Scotland; where an Army Is ready. t6 op- 
poſe. Yct no blow given, no blood ſhed. 
After this, we ſec two potent Armies in 
England, and only a little $kixmiſh at the 
firit, a pacification is made, the National 
League concluded, both the Armies diſ- 
banded. . Bur after this, no man fearing it, 

a bloody maſſacre of taghundred' thou- 
ſand in the ſpace of one. month, beſides 
many thouſand llain and butchered, after- 
wards begins the Tragedy in Irelapd; For- 
ces are feat. to revenge that blood, and 
thouſands of the. bloody. ./r:ſh-are. facrifi- 
ced to expiate the former. murthers. _ Ac 
length a Civil War is commecced in Eng- 
land, the ſame very:-bl-ody, continues long, 
many . thouſands are, {lain,.. the Sword ra- 
geth in every (corner, the cry gges up, to 
Heaven. [The Parliament deſiring not 59- 
ly co defend it ſ{1f, bat to relieve bleed- 
ing Ireland, ts brought very low, is Teady 

to ſubmit, calls in the Scot, recovers, Pre- 
N 4 vals, 
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'  vails, beats the King*s-party in the field, 
reduceth all their-Garriſons, and obtains 
2 total Victory in England. - Ireland almoſt 
loſt is recovered again, firſt in field-batrel, 
then by reducing all their Garriſons. And 
in that Kingdom from firſt to laſt, millions 
are ſlain, the- ancient great Families cut 
"off, and the Land for the greateſt part 
made deſolate ; which was a dreadful 
judgment of the moſt juſt Judge of Hea- 
ven and Earth. Scotland, where the fire 
began to ſmoke at firſt, ſcaped long, at 
laſt felt the bottoms and cruelty of a bloo- 
dy War managed againſt them by Ador- 
zroſs, who at firſt was one of their Cove- 
nantiers. Yet this fire is quenched.” They 
invade England twice, and are twice ſcorn- 
fully foiled and ſhattered to pieces in Eng- 
land, and at length wholly ſubdued by our 
Engliſh Forces in Scotland, and remain ſub- 
ject ro our Power to this very day. . Ne- 
ver ſo. many fearful Judgments executed, 
hever ſo many bloody Wars in ſo ſhort a 
time can we read of in all our former Hi- 
ſtories. Before theſe Wars are ended, 
they beat the Netberlanders , the moſt po- 
tent people by Sea in the World. 
2.” Parliaments, which are the great 
Bulwark of the Kingdom, had been inter- 
mitted for ſixteen years; at length, when 
no 'man did'expect, one is called , but ſud- 
denly difſolved. Yet the Scots entred with 
a puiſant Army into the Kingdom , made 
a neceflity of callivgg a fecond, which is 
Cr at RFarts Ta rd ſummon- 
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 fummoned.,' confirmed by an a of conti- 
- nuance, acts high, 'makes great demands, 
1& continues long. - Yet it's deſerted by the 
1, | King and many of the Members, -oppoſed 


d by an Army, defends it felf, undertakes 
is | the King in England, Scotland, Ireland. It 


it maker a new broad Seal, having formerly 
't ſeized upon the Navy and the Ports, re- 
1 "cruits it ſelf by new Elections. Then Y 


- they fall out with the Army, after thar 
c they are divided amongſt themſelves. In the 
t end follows the ſecluſion of many of the 
p Members, and the remgant act, and by 
, the Army and the Navy doth great things, 
bur at laſt even this remnant by this Ar- 
7 my is totally routed and diſſolved. This 
is that long-ſitting Parliament, which ſome 
ſay , might have been good Phyſick, but 
proved bad Diet. Never Parliament of 
England varied more, never any more op- 
ſed z never any ſuffered more, never any 
ated higher, never any effetted greater 
things.» It madean end of Kings, and new 
mode[d the Government. 

3. The King deſerting the Parliament, 
ſet up his Royal Standard, and is oppoſed, 
fought, beaten , finally and totally con- 
quered, delivered by the Scors. into the 
Parliaments hands, ts confined , ſecured 
as 4 guilty perſon, tried, judged, condem- 
ned to death, executed. His Family and 
Children baniſhed, and diſinherited of the 

Crown, wander in foreign Countries, and 
many great Ones ſuffered and fell with 
| him. 


786 Of the diſpoſrtion of -Power Civil, 
him. Many foreign States ſtood amazed, 
when they ſaw the potent Prince and Mo- 
narch of three Kingdoms, reigning in 
greater power and ſplendour than ever 
any of his Predeceſſours, caſt down ſo ſud- 
denly from the heighth of his excellency, 
laid in the duſt, and brought to nothing. 
4. ' The Civil Government was. much 
changed from the primitive Conſtitution, 
neither could the Petition of Right help 
much, becauſe the King and Miniſters of 
State would not obſerve. it, bur ated con- 


trary unto it. So that it was arrived al-- 


moſt at the height of an abſolute Monar- 
chy.. But as the winding of a ſtring -to0 
high is the breaking of it., ſo it fell our 
with Monarchy. 1. The Parliament firſt 
require an explication of that” At for Li- 
berty, afterwards limit the Regal Power, 
curb it,. aſſume it-, exerciſe it, and in the 
£nd take it wholly away.. Some indeed of 
the Lords 'and Commons declare., 'That 
they had no intention to change the fun- 
damental Goverament, by King , Peers 
and Commons, and perhaps really intended 
what they ſpake ,, yet they could not per- 
form : for that very frame was taken a- 
ſunder and aboliſhed. Upon which -follow- 

ed three ſeveral models one after another. 

The 1, By the aQ of alteration. The 2. 

By the new inſtrument. The 3. and laſt 

by the humble petition of advice, and yet 

we are not well ſetled. Sa difficult it is 

-after that a Conſtitution is once diſſolved, 
. ff ro 
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to eſtabliſh a new frawe..So that it way. be 
truely ſaid, that never King ated ſo much * 
againſt a Parliament, never Parliament pre- 
vailed ſo much againſt a King. Some were 
for the State of Yexice: and «hat form of 
Government as the moſt perfe&t model for 
England. Some intend levelling ;. ſome did 
judge it beſt, that the General ſhould have 
continued onely General for a while, and 
to head onely the godly party : a ſtrange 
fancy and concen. 

. 5. As for the Church, many of the En- 
gliſh began to look towards Rome, many 
came. home- unto the Church and turned 
Papiſts. Innovaſions were daily made in 
Doctrine and. Diſcipline, and Prelacy ſee- 


| med to advance with the Royal Power. 


But this great Parliament puts a ſtay to 
all ; begins to reform, .and in reforming 
incline to an- extream. They. take away 
Epiſcopacy Root and Branch, abrogate 
the Liturgy, make ſome alterations in the 
Doctrine; campoſea new Confeſſion of 
Faith, a DireCtory for warſhip,-and begin 
$o ſettle 2 Presbyterian Diſcipline. | Yet that 
in the very riſe; was oppoſed. by the Diſ- 
ſenting Brethreg, and never could be ful- 
ly and univerſallyTo impoſed, as to be re- 
ceived. Hereupon, contraryto promiſe, the 
Golden Reins of Diſcipline were looſed, a 
general Liberty taken, and ſwarms of Sets 
appcar, profeſs, and Separate. Errors, He- 
relies, Blaſphemies.do- almoſt darken this 
Church, and: overſpread the ſame. ho 

rom 
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x88 Of the diſpoſition of Power Couil, 


from the firſt receiving of Chriſtianity in 
this Nation,” was there ſo great a change 
in Religion - known to be made in fo 
fhort a time: 

6. Yet, after all theſe bloody Wars 
and greateſt Alterations in Church and 
State, the ſubſtance of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion continues ; the Univerſities ſtand, 
Schools remain, Learning floufiſheth, Sab- 
baths are obſerved, Miniſters maintain*d;ne- 
ver better Sermons, never betterBooks. The 
OrchodoxChriſtian is confirmed. Matters in 
Religion arenot ſomuch taken upon truſtand 
tradition, as formerly. Arts and Languages 
advance,the light of the Goſpel ſhines. The 
Laws abide in force, Juſtice is adminiſtred, 
peace enjoyed, the Proteſtant Intereſt in 
forraign parts maintain*d. England is be- 
come a warlike Nation, furniſhed- with 
gallant Men both by Sea and Land, is 


courted by great Princes, is a terrour to. 


our Enemies, a proteQtion to our Friends: 
and if we could agree amongſt our ſelyes, 
it is an happy Nation. Yet all this is from 
the wonderful wiſdom of our God, whe 
knows how to bring Light out of darkneſs; 
good ont' of Evil, anqfrom his Exceed- 
ing mercy who hath heard” the Prayers of 
a remnant of his-people in behalf of this 


Nation, to which he intends good, if our 


fins do not hinder. And for my partl will 
not ceaſe to Honour, and to pray for ſuch, 
as from their hearts have endeavoured our 
good, and eſpecially for fach, which God 
- bath 
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hath made foeminently inſtrumental for our 
preſent happineſs. Such as are truſted with 
great power,and employed in greatbaſineſs, 
are many times perplexedwith gfeatdifficul- 
ties, and eſpecially in diſtraCted times. And 
if they do ſomething amiſs, we ſhould not 
harſhly Cenſure, much leſs envy them, but 
rather pity them and pray for them: and 
remember our own frailty, and-that if we 
had: been in their place, we might have 
done worſe. 

long Chapter, and not to offend the Rea- 
der; let's conſider what may be done to fi- 


niſh; and perfect any thing begun- tending Sitlement. 


ro our ſettlement. Far be it from meto pre- 
ſume tp preſcribe any thing to wiſer men, 
who have ſeriouſly conſidered” of this ye! 
thing: already. Yet I may be bold'to de- 
liver.mine own Opinon with humble ſab. 
miſſion to my betters : and if I err, I ma 
have the greater hope of pardon, becauſe 
1 ſhall ſpeak as one-unbiaſſed, and aiming 
with a ſincere. heart at the publick good 
of the Engliſh Church and State, which, 
though fearfully ſhaken and ſhatcered, are 
not yet. deſtroyedggnd 1. This is certain, 
that there are butwo reaſons of our un- 
ſettlement : 

1. Ignorance. 

2. Wilfulneſs. 

For we cither know not how toTettle, and 
what the beſt means are, which moſt effe- 
ually conduce to that end. Or'elie we are 
wilfully 
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Of why difÞofeeion of Poivey- Couihv" 
wilfully: divided; and no way will ſerve'the Bl 
turn but\our own. The firſt is the cavſe 
of our. difference in Judgement, the ſecond 


, of our difaffeftion :* and! without an uni- 


ty of the whole, or atleaſt of the najor 
part, the bufitieſs will hardly be effeted. 
For, we are {not ih any immediate capici-' 


ty of a \gerieral Uniry, till time-hathwaſted 
and confurned* ſome of our. diviſions,” and 


alſo the bjrter enmity ahd radconr, which 
continues in- th Spirits of many to' this 


-. - day: Therefore our ſettlement muſt begin 
. .” in generals, ' and 'neceſſaries, and proceed 
'-4. _.. by: degrees. -2. The Fotndation to be laid, 
.>-- 35, firf to'find- out 'the ancient” Conftitu- 


tion: before 'ir'was corrapted too mach, 
and-underftand the gre#& Wifdotty of our 


. Anceſtors, gained by Tong” experience Git 


the cofiſtiration of this oor State.” This 
may: be: done by forte evperienced 'Statef-' 
men; and Antiquartes in-Law, and that's 
well,: if notbetrer' out of Parhament, than 
in: Parliament. Fora Parliament -4t' Elf 
muſt/have'{5the' Fonnddtion and certath 
Rule of their very being, before they'can' 
at ſteadily and: rentiaity? and not ſpend 
their-rime of every ſei Partiament in 
molding'their Government a new. It's a 
vain and preſumptuous. imagination, to 
think that we have attained to. a'Yreater 
meaſure of Wiſdom than -our Anceſtors 
attaine-unto. AndRt' vs" not unds whit. 
is already done; if -it be conſiſtent with * | 
the beſt model. 3: Letino man think _ 
_ | 0 1 


LS 


the publick intereſt, either Eccleſiaftical or 
Civil, of England, is the intereſt-of' any 
one perſon '6r Family, or any few'perſons 
or Families, much leſs of any Sect, Party, 
FaQion: © It cannot he denied, ' but whilſt 
the®Buceeſſion of. our Kings was limited 
to' Family, the fiicceflion was 'more cer- 
tai: For ſo the next ſucceſſour was more 
eaſily known, and competition, which'in 
this caſe is ſo dangerous, was 'more eaſily 
avoided. Yer even this conld not prevent 
the Uiffcrence between the Houſes' of York 
and' Lancaſter. And when the 1fſuc'of Hen- 
ry' 8 failed, we had been in greater danger, 
iF the King of Scots -had not been. a Pro- 
reſtant, and one who was conceived would 
prove finm to the'Engliſh Proteſtant Inte» 
reſt. *- Bur when this limited ſucceſſion ſhall 
prove-(as-it ay do) inconſiſtent with the 
publick” intereſt, - its 'not ſo much tobe re- 
garded, For, 'why" ſhould the” honour or 


- priviledge of 6heFarnily, prejudice the uni- 


verfal ſafety. of '#® Nation. We*know that 
vaſt Empires and -Kingdoms "have by 'an 
unlimited Eletibn continued Tong. - And 
that:which might help much in this Caſe, 
is that policy of jhe German Empire in'the 
Hiterregnum t0- have an adminiſtrator Ge- 
neral. 4. In modelling the Government, : 
we muſt have a fpecial eye unto the Con- 
ſtitutton, that -it be ſuch, as that it may, 
not only be confiſtent with, but effetually 
conduce - to the promoting of peace and 


righteouſneſs in the adminiſtration of the 


State, 


and'rht ſeveral forms of Government. 198 


192: . Of the diſpoſition of Power Civil, 
State, and alſo to the advancement'of the 
Chriſtian Religion in the Church, And I 


conceiveour ancient Goyernment for theſe 
ends was excellent : and did alſo preſerve 
and: regulate the liberty of the people, and 


alſo wiſely- limit the ſupream Magiſtrate. 


5. The Parliament being a general Repre-, 
ſentative- of the whole Nation, and now of 


three, and truſted with our liberty, eſtates, 
Nualifica- lives, and-in ſome meaſure with the Reli- 
9, ogy gion we profeſs, ſhould conſiſt, and' be 
poactar mat made up of eminent and wiſe men. Fhere- 
" fore the Eletion of them for the manner, 
ſhould be more regular and orderly in. re-, 
ſpe& of the Electors, .and better limited 
and more ſtrictly tied to ia right Quali- 
fication of the Perſons elefted, which ſhould 
neither be unworthy nor unfit. It may in- 
deed fall fo out, that in theſe irregular, 
and ſometimes tumultuous Elections, ſome 
wife and eminent perſons may be choſen, 
and the ſarne-may prove predominant 'and 
kading, Members 1a that great Aſſembly ;; 
but this is but a chance, and no certainty 
nor uſe of right reaſon in it. 
'6 When a Parliament is #once aſlem-. 
What to bled and begins to- aft, if there be. any. 


- 


eye gt thing that \concerns the preſervation and 
Parliament continuance, - either of the being of the 
Nt, State, or of the Subſtance of the Prote- 
ſtant Religion, that. muſt | be firſt diſ- 
patched, and the next the puniſhment of 

crying Sins, which are - the Ruines of 


States: 


7. As 


wt. cmd ao SA} Pac. $A i a 0 _T A 


7 As for Religion, ſo far as it concerns 
the State; . it's fit that there be ſome 
general Rule -both of our Profeſſion 4 
Worſhip: but the Rule of profeflionmn 
be brief, and grounded upon plain Scrip- 
tures, and ſo, near to ancient Confeſſions, 
as that no rational Chriſtian, who. ac 
knowledged the Scriptures to be the 
Word. of :God, could or would ſcru- 
ple. The Rule of , Worſhip alſo, muſt be 
plain and Clear. Let nothing be impo- 
ted npon all, which any rational Chri- 
ſtian, as ſuch,.- may not recive withaut 
ſcruple. As for Diſcipline, as I have be- 
gun, ſo I will-go on in the next Chap- 
ter. But theſe things have been, and will 
be conſidered by far wiſer men; there- 
fore 1 will not enlarge. 


| might have ſaid ſomething more g,4. :;; 


of the manner . of diſpoſing Soveraign 
power , 'and with. Beſo/dus have obſerved, 
that as there may be two perſons who 
make but one:Monarch, ſo there may be 
one King of two, or more diſtin and, 
ſeveral Kingdoms. This latter diſpoſal 
was debated much- jn Calviz”s caſe by the 
Sage Fudges of the Iand : in which debate, 
ſome of them, eſpecially Chancellour Epes-, 
ton; did little leſs than make the Ring 
an abſolute Monarch , and the two Ring- 


 doms in effett one -: but the Parliament 


was of another mind. And the matter 
was far above their Courts and Cognt- 
Zance x the union _ not be — 

| 5 


and the. ſeveral Forms of Government. I93 


- 
- 
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eL bit by the Parliaments of both King- 
. dotfis', ' neithet could this be done by 
- them, if the union made any alteration 
in” the Conſtitution of either Kingdom. 
In refpe&t of mine intention, this Chap» 
ter is very large, in reſpect of the matter ' 
very brief : and iny. deſire is, that others 
would more ſeriouſly and impartially en- 
quire into this ſubjeft, ſo far as it con- 
cerns our own - Conſtitution, which no 
doubt may be found out, and if it prove 
defeftive may be perfefted, 'if men were 
peaceadble, and ſought the publick good. 


. 
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CHAP. IX 


the difpofit ion of Ecclefiaftical Power - 
d and firſt, mhether it be due unto the 
Biſhop of Rome, . bo 


"0 


"He moſt difficyle 'potat' in Politicks, 
-& is, that of the fra Majeftatis, and 
the right Hiſpolal 'of them in a firiſeb- . 
jet : and concerning the' nature of Civil 
power-, the manger of acquiring and* dif. 
poſing of it, -1 have already ſpoken ; :and 
alſo of Eccleſiaſtical powEr- and the ac- 
quiſition thereof : now it - remains, I ſay 
omething of the manner of diſpoſing-the 


| power of the Keys in/ the right ſubject. 


This is a matter of great diſpute*-in 
theſe our times, Therefore, when 1 ex- 
pefted to find all clegt , | becauſe a Frs 


| djvinnm , grounded on the Scriptures, was 


pretended on all hands, 41 found it other- 
wiſe. As-; when one of- our Worthies 
had diſemboked the | Megellanick ſtraits, 
and was entred into that ſea, - they' call 
Pacificum; he found the-word Pacifick; re- 
ally contradifted by violent ſtorms : ſo it 
falls out here, | hoped to have landed in 
a Region of 'pzrpecual peace , bur 1 was 
found in a Terra del Fugzo, @ land of 

O2 , - fire 
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main: In 


fire and ſmoak ; like unto Palma, one of 


. the ſeven Canary Iſlands, where, in Sep- 


tember 164637 or thereabouts, a fire firſt 
raged fearfully in the bowels of the earth, 
and at length brake out, and ran in five 
ſeveral \hery -Julphurious Rreams: into the 

Ir ; ike. manner , this power of the 
Keys runs in” five ſeveral" Channels, bur 
very turbulently and” impettjouſly.: For 
the Pope, the Prince, the Prelate., the 
Presbyter , the Plebean rank, do every 


one- of them: ſeveralty. cballepge it's: and 


* 
« 


\nothing under, a F#s atvinum will ſerve the 
-turn;” Therefore I; will, | 


1, Examine; their ſeveral Titles. 
2; Deliver .mine' own judgement. 


[..;3. Add ſomething of the -extent of ; 
particular Chutcls, |. {on 2 


And this-ſball be my V <thod , and the 
ſeyeral Heads - of .Jmy- enſuing Treatiſe, 


.before I enter ,ppon the ſecond part of 


the - Conſtitution, of. a Commpn-wealth, 
which. is Pars {ubdita, : 


che | firſt; ritley, 1s, that of the- great 


Roman Pontiffe -;who perhaps, will ſtorm, 


.and.that with indignation agajaſt any, who 
.ſhal-preſume-zo examine jt, ,* This Biſhop 
is; the greateft Prelate: and-Clergy-man in 
the world. Anas old Keme from, a, poor 
beginning , and,a-few! people, became the 
Imperial City of the world; 16.this, Pre- 
Jate,' from-a ;poor: peſecuted , Miniſter of 


the Goſpet,attained to this pitch of glory ; 


and.contrary to,the example of Chriſt and 
ov? _ his 
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his Apoſtles, lives-in fo greit*fplendour: 
pomp and State terrene , that the Princes 
-of the world cannot parallel him: 'and fot 
the power , which he- doth' exerciſe* and 
challange, © he his far above them. His 
Court*is very- magnificent; - and cannot*be 
maintained without a vaſt Revenue. Some 
ſay,that he is thar ſecond beaſt which came 
our of the earth, and had two horns of a 
Lamb, but ſpake as a Dragon, and exerci- 
ſeth all the power of the firſt beaſt before 
him, &c, Rev. 13. 11, 12. His name 
is Satanos , | his-number 25.i He aſſumed 
the ticle of Univerſal Bithop about the 
year of our: Lord, 666. So that his num- 
ber in the name, in the radical ſum, and in 
the time of his appearance, is 666, And 
for orders ſake, 1 might, rx. Obſerve the 
power. 2. Relate the ſeveral reafons, 
whereby the title ro this power is confir- 
med. 3. Examine'whether they be ſuf- 
cient or no? | 1. The power, which is 
challenged, is tranſcendent and very great, 
and that not only extenſively, but inten- 
ſively too, it's ſuch as men never had, and 
therefore could never give. And there- 
fore, though he came out' of the earth, yet 
he derives it from -Heaven.” To be the 
firſt Patriarch of the Imperial See will not 
ſerve the turn : neither will he be content 
to be a man and falltible, he muſt be infal- 
livle. Neither will this fatisfie him, he 
muſt be the viſible Head of the Univerſal 
Church, univerſal Biſhop - and Monarch 
O 3 over 
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Seft. 3. 


of the diſpoft. of Beclefaſt. Pawer; ... 
over all perſons, all Churches, in all Cay- 
ſes Eccleſiaſtical. Nay, this Power is ſo 
extenſive, that he muſt bave ſomething to, 
do in Heaven, and much to do in Hel. 


He muſt be above all General .Councils, 
They cannot' Aſſemble, Conclude, Dil-, 
ſolve without his power. He muſt be Pre- 
ſident; all Canons and Judgments which. 
they - paſs without him, are of no force, 
and only what he approves is valid. His - 
very Letters muſt be Laws, and if he pleaſe 
of Univerſal Obligation. His Reſervati- 
ons and Diſpenſations are very bigh, his 


. judgments irreverſible ; he receives laſt 


appeals from all Churches in the World; 
he Judgeth all, is Judged of none. His 
power to execute is ſtrange, and his po- 
licy wonderful- He hath plenitude of 
poet, Eccleſiaſtical. Yet this will not 
uffice him; he hath acquired temporal 
Dominions, and is a ſecular Prince. And 
becauſe .his Territories are not large, he 
hath found out a. way to poſlefs himſelf of 
the Sword, and all temporal power in ordine 

ad ſpiritualia, mult be his. | 
But what are the reaſons, whereupon 
this vaſt power is grounded ? Surely they 
do build upon azrock, and- not upon the 
{and, Their reaſons are taken from Po- 
' liticks, from the ancient Writers, and from 
Scriptures too. 1. From Politicks, they. take 
This for granted that amongſt humane Go- 
vernments, Monafchy is the beſt. 2. That 
amongſt Monarchies Deſpotical —_ 2: 
| this 
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this they dare na$ expreſſy affirm, -. yet. | 

- the' papal power which is challenged, #s 

ſuch. 3. That. if Megarehy-be the beſt, 

then ſurely the Goverment of the Church 

is Monarchical, - far that being jnſtityted 

from Heaven,: mult needs. be the moſt per- . 

fect.. 4. That the firſt Monarch vilible of 

the Church: was Peter. 5. That-Peter was 

. made ſuch by Chriſt, and received - a 

power to tranſthic it to others, and ap- 

point hjs Suceeſſours.:, 6. That he fixed 

his See at Rome, and made the Biſhop of 

that City-his Heir,. ſo that hg is heres ex 

* eſe. 7. That ſo ſoon as any perſon is 

legally elefted Biſhop of that See, he is 

ip/o fatto, the Univerſsl Monarch, and the 

proper ſubject of plenitude of all Eccleſi- 

aſtical power. ' 2. The Epitheres, the Elo- 

gies, the- Encomiums of the Biſhop and the 

See of Rome, are collected out of. ancient 

Writers, and marſhalled :ja. order, and 

they make a goodly ſhow; and who dare 

ſay any thing againſt them. 3. Yet be- ' 

cauſe theſe” are not. of divine Authority, 

therefore they ſcarch the holy Scriptures, 

and find it written that” Pezer was the only 

perſon and Apoſtle, to whom Chriſt gave 

the, Keys of Heaven's Kingdom, and he + 

' mult bind and looſe on earth; and what he 

ſhall odoon earth, ſhall be made' good 

- In Heaven, | If this willnot ſerve theturn, 

Chriſt faith to Perer, and to no other Ar 

poſtles, 1f thou jove: me, feed my Flock, my 

Lambs, my Sheep, _ feed is$0 govern, 
+ an 
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Of the diſpoſit- of Eccleſi aft. Power, 
and the Flock, Lambs, and Sheep, are the 
cz, ET | PRE, 
Ver notwithſtanding all theſe - reaſons, 
maby rational men think, ahd they have 
reaſon for it, that this potver is ſo great, - 
that it's intolerable preſumption for any 
perſon to challenge it, impoſlible for any 
man duly to manage 'it, *btt only Jeſus 
Chriſt, who knew no ſin, and was not + 
only man, but the Son ofthe living God. 
Beſides, wiſe mengo certainly know thay 
the power was uſurped and polleſſed by 
degrees firſt, and afterwards the greateſt 
Wirs were ſet on work to invent a title : 
the uſual way of all unjuſt Uſurpers. 1. As 
for their Politicks, they help them little : 
for in that reaſon from Government, they 
preſuppoſe all, and* prove nothing from 
firſt**ro laſt, 'neither can any wit of man 
prove any of their ſuppoſals ; .yet all muſt 
e proved, and that demonſtratively, and 
every ' one of them made evident, other- 
wiſe the, vaſt mighty Fabrick' falls to the 
ground.” ® Many: -of - themſelves know in 
their Conſcience the invalidity and weak- 
neſs of every one of them: 2. As for theſe 
paſſages-of ancient Writers, which ſeem ſo 
much to honour and advance that Church 
above 'ethers, ' many of them are Hyper- 
bolical and Rhetorical ſtrains, and far 
frombeit'g any ground either of Logical or 
Theological proofs. 2. Such as were pro- 
per might agree to that Church . for that 
tine, when it was honoured with pones 
L+:is . : \ 
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of eminent piety and learning, which-were 
found jn it as being the feat of the Empire. 
And  fuch things - might: be true. of that 
Church then, which do not agree unto it 
now. 3. it's found by the ſearching of the 
ancient Manuſcripts, that -ſome things 
have been foiſted into the Books of theſe 
anciect Authors in favour of that 
Church, For they, who could (even be- 
fore the fourth Century was ended) cor- 
ruptthe Copy» if not the Latine Original 
' of the N:cene Council, and put in a Canon 
for | to warrant receiving. appeals from 
Africk, which was not found in the Greek, 
Original, are not much "to be truſted. 
4. SuppoſE many or all of thoſe ancient 
commendations, which were proper ſhould 
be true, yet they will. not amount to thar 
plenitude of power which in after times 
was exerciſed, and to this day is challen- 
ged by the Biſhops of that See. 5. None 
of thoſe honourable teſtimonies are of Di- 
vine authority, or firmly ground.d upon 
the Scriptures, And what the Scriptures 
give them, that we will not deny them, 
3. As for their arguments from Scriptures, 
I have 'wondred that any rational man 
ſhould ever uſe them, as they are by them 
applied to the Pope. To argne, T hat be- 
cauſe Chriſt ſaid to Peter, to thee / give the 
Keys of the Kingdom. of. Heaven, and if thou 
loyeſt me, feed my Sheep : therefore the 
preſent Biſhop of Rome is the Head and ab- 
ſolute Monarch of the Univerſal Church 


and 
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and inveſted with plenitude of power, is 
very irrational. There is ſuch a vaſt di- 
ſtance between theſe Scriptures and the 
concluſion, and ſo many mediums to be y- 
ſed before they can come at it, and the 
ſame ſo uncertain, that no man, that will 
make uſe of his reaſon, can aſſent unto 
the concluſion; when all is ſaid, that can 
be ſaid, in behalf of this Univerſal Vicar 
from theſe Texts. If we ſhould maintain 
our cauſe againſt them by ſuch arguments, 
they wovuld reject us with ſcorn and indig- 
nation. Let his party plead and plead a- 
gain, for his -Univerſal and tranſcendent 
power, | am ſure of one thing, that if he 
loved Chriſt as Peter profeſſed he did, and 
hada mind fincerely bent to feed hisFlock, 
he wonld never challenge, much. leſs exer- 
ciſe ſich yaſt power. That- Chriſt lefr a 
power ſufficient to the Church, we verily 

lieve, but that he delegated ſo great a 
power, or, delegated it unto him, we at- 
terly deny, and have great reaſon-for it. 
Yet, becavſe we will not ſubmit unto his 
papal Majeſty, we muſt be condemned as 
Schiſmaticks and Hereticks, deprived of 
all hope of Salyation, as having no Com- 
munion with that Church, whereof he is 
Head, and lodged in Hell, the loweſt Hel}. - 
And all this is done upon the weakeſt. 

rounds that ever rational man did uſe. 

ut we appeal to Heaven, where Chriſt 
will be our Adyocate, and plead ourcavſe, 
and carry it too, If it were needful,*I 

Z IM -would 
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would ſingle out the chiefeſt arguments 

uſed by them of Rome to maintain this Ti- 

tle, and anſwer them - diftinttly. But 

this is done already by many worthy and 
learned men. Therefore I will takeit for - 
granted, as that which hath been:mede 

good and evidept, that -the Pope is not 

the firſt and ' proper ſubject of- the power 

of the Keys. .. 
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Whether the Civil State have any good 


CHAPOX: 


"" 


Whether the Coil State have any good 
Title to the Power of the Keys. 


You if the Pope cannot have and hold 
this power, yet thePrinces,Soveraigns, 
and civil States, eſpecially Chriſtian, will 
aſſume it, 4nd they have the ſtrongeſt, and 
the ſureſt way of all others, if they once 
get poſſeſſion for to keep it, and that's the 
Sword. *King Henry i did not only re- 
fuſe to ſubmit unto the Romer ſupremacy, 
but took it to himſelf,and became within his 
own Dominions, over all perſons,in all cau- 
fes,as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil, ſupream 
Head and Governour. So the Prieſt by 
the Prince was diveſted of a conſiderable 
part both of his power aud alſo his Revenue. 
But whether he'could'be the proper ſub- 
ject of this ſpiritual Power, or make good 
his Ticle to it, was much doubted, and 
that by many. As King, he was bur caput 


,regns non Eccleſie : and as ſuch, he might 
have ſome Civil, but no Eccleſiaſtical Pow- 


er at all, Yet though it was called Ec- 
cleſiaſtical yet it was not ſuch, Grammatice 


ſed Rhegorice, nor properly, but by a Trope, 


a Metonymie of the adjunct for the Subject 
circa - quod. For the power of a State 
Tempo- 
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Temporal is only Civil, if: properly and 
formally conſidered 3. yet the Civil Sove- 
raign had always ſomething to: do.in mat- 


ters of Religion, concerning which it, | 


' may make Laws, , paſs Judgment, and exe-.,,;; x; 


cute the. ſame; yet the: Laws, the  Judg- «et jus cla- 
ments,the Execution were Civil, not ſtrict- viun vel | 
ly Eccleſiaſtical. Therefore ſuch as main- <2ſw<;ſed 
tained the Regal Supremacy in Eccleſiaſti- 7: pelitie. 
cals; were ſo .wiſe as to ſay, that it wasTore. © 
* but materially and objeftively in the Torrti. 
Crown. In which ſenſe it was always due Pag- 318. 
to Civil Powers, as Civil, as appears from RF 9 | 
Deut.-13. and many other places of Scrip- ,;,,,mm 
ture.: as alſo from many Examples, not #ccleſiafti- 
only..of the Kings Fad Judah, but of 1Vi- cum obje- 
nivy, -: Babylon, and Perſia. That many of _ _w 
theſe Heathen Princes > and alſo of the —_— 
Kings of 1/rael did abuſe this power, for jc rex 
the Lepage Fe or exerciſe of a. falſe a#u prime, 
Religion, and Idolatry, is no argument to # Cr:- 
—_ they had it not, but that they did fam ſee 
not uſe it aright ie dreyrecmt circa ſa- go, ge 
cra, did always -belong, and that by di- miniſt. 
7ine inſtitution to the Civil Higher Pow- Angl. 1. 3. 
ers. _ 

For the better underſtanding of. thisSeR. 2. 
point, ſeveral things 'are to be: obſerved, 

1.:That as there is no people ſo bar- 
barous but profeſs and practiſe ſome Re- 
ligion, ſq there;1s no State or orderly Go-. 
vernment, but- acknowledgerhiſome Deity 
or Divine Power,, upon which ,they-. con- 
ceive their. publick .Peace, Safety, Profpe- 
3:49454 Eo es FIG 
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rity, and"good Succeſs doth depend: ag 
we my by the very S:riptares, and alfo 
by other Hiftzries bs inform:d. For 
every Nation had their publick gods, be- 
ſides their Family-tatelar Deities. It's true, 
though by the light of Nature, confider. 
ing the Glorions "works 'of Heaven ahd 
Earth, they might” have known the” true 
God, yet they chanyeTthe Glory of God 
into a Lye, or falſe God,” and conceived 
that to be a God which was no ſuch 
thing. \ 9540 
2. The | ſopream Governours of theſe 
States had 'a' ſpecial care to order the 
matters of that Religion which they -pub- 
lickly received. Theymade Laws, appoint: 
ed Prieſts for the Service and Worſhip of 
their Gods. This is *alſo evident from 
Scripture, and from other Hiſtories too, 
This ordering of Religion as publick, 
was always held a right of the publick 
Power. 
3. Yet they had no power to eſtabliſh, 
or obſerve-any Religion or Worſhip, but 
that which God had inſtituted according 
to the Laws of Nature, or divine Reve- 
lationz if they did, they abuſed their 
Power. © For that very power, as from 
God, was [nothing bat jus ad refte «- 
gendum, 4 Tigtit to do right in | matters 
of Religion. If they did otherwiſe, they 
abufed rheir- power ,. they loſt it 'not. 
And if an Heathen Pringe or State ſhould 
become Cliriſtian , They «acquire tho new 


Right, # 
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Right, but are further engaged -to' ex- 


| erciſe their power it aboliſhing Idolatry, 


and eſtabliſhing the trne Worſhip: of the 
true God. This may be ſignified by 
the Titles of Nurſing-Fathers' of the 
Church , Defenders of the: Faith, Moſk 
Chriſtian > Moſt Catholick:::Kidg, All 
which, as they ſignified their: Right, ſo 
they alſo pointed. at: their Duty, which 
was . to /protect the true. Church ,-/ and 
maintain the True; Chriſtian, Catholick 
Faithio! | 24 aided! © whe Hibttd Yep 
44 Though Regal and Sacerdotal-pows- 
er were always diſtin&- and different in 
themſelves, yet they were aften. diſpoſe 
cd and -unired- in; one Perſon. Thus Adedy. 
chiſedtck, was both King and Prieſt, Fling 
Rownlus was Prince; and the chief Pons 


' Life.” -For he is ſaid "Iodri's Ivoias ih 


pris rbgiv x mire Ss Suelre a/c mt 
wes. Firs lone, Halicar, Antiqu; Rom, trb. 1. 
The- fucceeding Kings took: the fame 
place. After -the Regal power was abo- 
liſhed , - it was an* high -Office.: | When 
Rome became Imperial, the ane, 204 


took the Title of Supream Pontiltg, and 
ſome of them, after they became Chriſti- 
an, retained it, - Yet ſtill as the Powers, 


. To the ACts were diſtinct, For -Melchiſe- 


deck as King, ruled his People in Righte- 
onſneſs and Peace; as Prieſt officiated, re- 
ceived Tithes,'-dnd- bleſſed Abrahem. As 
they were ſometimes-united, fo they were 
divided. ' For -Gad TT LL7oarm=" 
" ' ta 


/ 
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 niſters. ''Yet-in this Union or Diviſion - 


. ory ace or reſtore them, yet they do 
t 


Whethet. the Civil State have any good 
tal: power»upon the/ houſe of Aaror,. and 
afcerwards, the Regal power upon the fa- 
mily of ' David, Neither did -Chriſt or 
his Apoſtles think it fit to make the Mi- 
nilters Magiſtrates; or the Magiſtrates Mi- 


you muſt know, that this .Sacerdotal and 
Miniſterial power was not this Civil pow- 
er of Religion; which always belonged 
to the Civil Governours; even then; when 
theſe two powers were divided. | 
$s. If Civil powers ſtabliſh Religion and 
that by Law, call Synods, order them, 
ratifie their Canong , diveſt ſpiritual and 
Eccleſiaſtical perſons of their temporal 


y their civil power, by which they 
cannot excommunicate, abſolve, ſuſpend, 


much lefs- officiate and' preach, and -ad- 


fainiſter Sacraments; In this reſpect, if 
the civil power make a civil Law againſt 
(dolatry ,' Blaſphemy , 'Hereſie, er other 
ſcandal , they may by the ſame power juſtly 
puniſh the offenders by the ſword, and 
the Charch cenſure them by the power 


of reyes: 

6. ' This js Religions 'ordinande , this 
power of” ordering 'mitters of Religion, 
is not the.power of the Church , but of 
the State; not*of the Keyes, but of. the 
ſword:::Fhe Church hath "nothing to do 
with the-'ſword , - nor' the State with the 
Keyes, - Chriſt did not ſay, tell the Stare; 
ane whatſoever 'yc bind' on earth ſhall'be 

| | | '_ _ bound 
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bound in Heaven, &c. | Neither did -h6: 
ſay of the Church , that: ſhe: beareth not 
the, ſword in:vain. Therefore, he muſt; 
needs be yery ignorant of: very partial,. 
that! ſhall conceive that the. State is the; 
meu[or Ni{txov of the power of the Keyes. 


Theſe things: premiſed,” give: occaſion;Se. 3. 
to! conſider ,; how. the Oath: of Supremacy: 


is to: be underſtood, ' Eſpecially: in : theſe 
words, wherein the:Kings. or-Queens. of Ez: 
gland were acknowledged (overall perſons, 
in-cauſes as well Eccleſiaſtical as Civil all; 
ſupream 'head.) and becauſe \that word 
Head was ſo offenſive ,, it was Changed. inte 


Governour-:: For the clearing hereof, | it's | 


tobe obſerved; >: [bs no nn 
.-1, That by-theſe words, it - was intens 


ded: to /exclude: all foreign Power ;both- 


Civil and -Ecclefiaſtical; - eſpecially that 


which: the: Biſhops . of Rome: did-:challenge; 


and- alſo exercife within the Dominiony 

of:the Cromit'of England. 7:7 1 
2. That the Kings and- Queens of. £7 
hind; had no: power ſupreapt in . making 
Laws and paſſing judgements without: the 
Parliament: Therefore - by;: ſupream- Go« 
vernour , was, theant ſupreamiAdminiftray 
tour, for the:execution of the'Laws in;the 
intervals of Parliament:-; In: thig:reſpecty 
the Canons. and ingunttions made by: tha 
Clergy, though confirmed by royal aflent 
without the Parliament, have been: judged 
of no force: {51} + 2 14 © 
3. That by Ecclefiaſtical- cauſes;; "ate 
P | means 


20s * 


* 
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WW hethe# the Civil State have any gaod = 
raeant ſuch cauſes as-ars' materially Ec- 
defiaſtical, yer':properly civil, as before. 


© For matters'of Religion, 'in'' reſpect of the 


avtiward profeſſion 'and practice; and the 
Parties profeſſing and 'iprattifing; are ſab- 
jeCt-to- the <eivil- power, -:'Fop by: the eut- 


- ward part the State:may-'be:diſturbed, put 


in; danger bf<Gods Judgemetits,, and-the 
perſons'are/Paniſhable by-the-Fword, even 
for  thoſs crimes.” 'Yet*. neither. .can the 
ſword reacts" the foul, mor. 'reftifie -vhe 
conſcience y except” per arcidens.  Fhat by 
Bocleſiaſtical, is not meant ſpiciewal in pro-. 
per: ſenſe; ''is-chear,. becauſe +the Kings of 
Enpland- trever!:took upon'them to excom- 
municate or abſolve, neigher” had: thofe 
Chancellours:;/ that were: only ' Civilians, 
4nd not Dwints, power to perform ſuch 


-afts. YeE'they- received: their. power frott 


ths: 'Biſhdps3 2and/ it” was;'counted/ Eccibs 
fSaſtiea}oCi 047 ft fy AM2T9%3 4c hf; 

4-_ ln reſpe&t of theſe: Titles, thoſe 
Eoarts which-were called Spiritual: and 
Eceleſſaſtieu};52derived theiropower from 
the Crown And'the Sidopelid : Corvect 
age puriithgigiſqier, difobedient criminous 
perſons:Wirhife:irheiv:Dioces, - accardiang:to 
fich"authotity as thepi had /by Gods word, 
and'asro them was'commirted by the. aw 
thority of 'This'' Realm. [Theſe are, the 


words df; the Book: ofi Ordination - in-the 


conſecration bf Biſhops. The! words ſeem 
to imply, that they had a mixt» or at 
leaſt 2 twofold power :/.one by the: word, 
$7. 69661 as 
hy 
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as truſted with the power of the Keyes; 
the other from the Magiſtrate or Crown, 
and that was civil. Such a mixt power 
they had indeed in the high Commiſſion. 
Yet though this may be implyed, yet it 
may be, they underſtood that their power 
by the word of God, and from the Crown 
were the fame. The aft of reſtoring the 
ancient juriſdiction to the Crown. t 
Eliz, 1, doth make this further evi- 
dent. For it's an act of reſtoring the anei- 
ent juriſdition in Ecclefcaſticals eſpecially; 
to the Ctown ; for that's the Title. Where 
it muſt be obſerved, that the power was 
fuch, as the Parliament did give. 

2. That they did not give it anew; 

bus reſtore it. | 
- 3. They could not, had no fower to 
give. it, if it belonged to the Crown by 
the Conſtitation, but to declare it to be 
due ; upon which Declaration the Queen 
might reſume, - that which the Pope. had 
uſurped and exerciſed. 

4. Its remarkable, that not the Queenbut 
the Parliament, by that att did reſtoreit : as 
the aCt-of the Oath of fupremacy was made 
by a Parfiament, which by that act could 
not give the King any power at ali,” which 
was not formerly due, In- reſpe&rof Te 
ſtaments, 'temporal juriſdiction, Dignities; 
Privitedges, Titles as due:unto the'Ghurch 
by hamane Conſtitution and donation all 
Eccleſiaſtical cauſes concerniug theſe, were 
determinable by a civitpower, How tithes 

P A are 
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are a lay-fee or divine right ,, hath been 
declared formerly. Hence it doth appear, 
that the Oath of Supremacy was not ſo 
eaſily underſtood , as it was eaſily taken 
by many : and the Oxford Convocation, 
I believe, but that they had already ſworn, 
could. have found as many reaſons againſt 
it as againſt the. Covenant , eſpecially if 
it had been new, as the Covenant was. 
Many wiſe men at the firſt did ſcruple it, 
and ſome ſuffered death for refuſal. A- 
mongſt the reſt Sir Thomas Moor , a lear- 
ned and a very prudent man , could not - 
digeſt, it ; and though he might have an 
high conceit of the Papal Supremacy, yet 
that might not be the only reaſon. of his 
refuſal, but this, becauſe he knew the 
Crown had no Eccleſiaſtical power pro- 
perly 41o called. Though this was not 
thought to be the true, but only the pre- 
tended cauſe of his death:For in his Vropsa, 
he. ſeems to diſlike the Indiſputable Pre- 
rogative, which was a Nol: me tangere, 
and to fouch it ſo roughly , as he did, 
might coſt dear, as it did. Yet I have 


taken the Oath of Supremacy .in that ſenſe 


as our Divines did underſtand it; and I 
was, 'and amwilling to give to Ceſar, the 
things that are Ce/ar's. | 

"That which bath been.ſaid in this point 
in brief is this : That thqugh the Civil 


Powers have a right to order matters of 


Religion in reſpe&t of the outward part, 
and fo far as the Sword may reach it ac- 
| cording 
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cording to Divine Law, yet they have no 
power of the Keys, which Chriſt commir- 
ted to the Church. For if we conſider 
all the power exerciſed in matter of Re- 
ligion by David, Solomon , and the pious 
Kings of Judah - by the Chriſtian Empe- 
rours and Princes; by the-Kings of France 
and England, it was but civil, Neither is 
the power of our Parliaments any other. 
For though they make Acts concerning 
the publick Doctrine and Diſcipline, yet 
theſe are but civil. They are not Repre- 
ſentatives of the Church, but of the State, 
whether the Convocation was an eſſential 
part of the Parliament, or a full repre- 
ſentative of the Church, I will not here 
debate. I find ſome great Lawyers which 
deny both. And if their denial be true, 
then England had no general Repreſen- 
tative of the Church in latter times. As 


for Eraſtians, and ſuch as do give all Ec- | 


cleſiaſtical power of Diſcipline to the 
State, and deny all power to the Mini- 
ſters, but that of diſpenſing Word and 
Sacraments : -it*s plain, they never under- 
ſtood the ſtate . of the Queſtion ; and 
though a Miniſter ,, as a Miniſter have no 
power but that of Word and Sacraments : 
. yet from thence it will not follow, that 
the Church hath not a power ſpiritual, 
diſtin&t from that of the State in matters 
of . Religion. 
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CHAP. XL 


Whether Epiſcopacy be the primary ſub- 
Jett of the Power of the Keys. 


* H E: Prelate preſumes that the pow- 
er of the Keys is his, and he thinks 
his title very good, and' ſo good, thar 
though he could not prove the inſtitution, 


yet preſcription will bear him out. For 


he-bath had poſſeſſion for a long time : 
and Univerſality and Antiquity ſeem to 


favour him very. much. Yet I hope his 


title may be examined.; and if uponexa- 
mination it prove good, he hath no cauſe 
to be offended, except with this , that I 
of all others ſhould meddle with it. But 
before any thing can be ſaid to purpoſe, 
we' muſt firſt know the nature and inſti- 
tution of. a Biſhop, which is the ſubject of 
the Queſtion. Secondly, Put the Reader 
in mind; that the Queſtion is not in this 
place, whether a Biſhop be an Officer of 
the Church , either by ſome ſpecial, or 
fome general Divine Precept, but whe- 
ther he be, the Teeny xm the primary 
ſubje&t of the power of the Keys. For 
he may be an Officer, and yet no. ſach 
ſujet. Concerning a Biſhop, the ſubje&t 
of the Queſtion, two things are worthy 
our conſideration. 1, What he is. 2. How 
inſticuted 


4A 24 A Was © fy ws 


inſtituted / at" the; firſt, The,:Definition 
and Inſtitytion , ſeem rathtr-tb  beloug 
unto the ſerdnd- paft of Eccleſiaſtical Pv- 
liricks, where 1 ſhall entreat of Eccleftafti> 
cal Officers ;' and the conſtitution of them. 
Yet I will here ſay ſomething of both ia 
order to the Queſtion , though. & be the 
briefer afterward. | 


ſabjedt of the Power of the. Keys." 2 ty 


What a Biſhop is thay. be difficult; to SeR. 2. 


know , except we do diſtinguiſh , before 
we do define. For we find feveral forts 
of Biſhops in the Church Chriſtian; There 
is a Primitive , a Prelatical or Hierarchi- 
cal, and an Engliſh Biſhop z. diſtin&t .and 
different in fome things fron both the 
former : for whom | reſerve a pldre' in 


the end of this Chapter. The Primitiye 7/imtive 


Biſhop is twofold. 
1, A Presbyter. Hits 
2. A Pteſident or Superintendent. -- 
1, A Presbyter in the New Teſtamerit 
is a Biſhop. Fort the Elders of Ephe/aa, 
were made by the Holy Ghoſt Biſhops '@r 
Sqperintendents over God?s flock, Afis 
20. 28, Ant the qualification of a Biſtisp, 
1 Tim, 3. 1, 24 33 &c. is the qualification 
of an Elder, Tit. x. 5,6, 7, &c. Fbr 
whatſoever ſome of late haye faid -to-the 
contrary , yet Pregbyter and Biſhop were 
only two different words ſignifying: te 
fame Officer. - | And this is confeſſed” by 
divers of the Ancients, who tel] us, that 
the word Biſhop was appropriated to one, 


who was more than a Presbytcr , in after- _ 


times. PS. 2. A 
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"2. A Bifhop ſignified one that was a- 


Moderatour of a Claſſis, or Preſident of a 
Synod. But ſuch a Presbyter might be 
only pro cempore for the time of the Sellion ; 
and after the Aſſembly diſſolved, he mighr 
return to be a bare Presbyter again. For 
to be a Moderatour or Preſident, was no 
conſtant place. The word in this ſenſe 
we find ſeldom uſed, if at all 
2, A Preſident was a kind of Superin- 
tendent, with a care and inſpection, not 
oply over the people, but the Presbyters 
:'too within a certain precinct : and. this 
was a conſtant place, and the party called 
 _ a Biſhop, and by Ambroſe and Auftine, with 
* divers others, called primm Presbyterorum, 
His Power, and theſe were ſuch as had no power , but 
with the Presbytery joyntly , and that 
without a negative voice. . And the Pres- 
-bytery might be a Repreſentative, not 
.only of the Presbyters ſtritly taken , but 
"of the people too. For we may read in 
:Cypriar: and other Authours, that theſe 
Biſhops in more weighty matters of pub- 
[tick concernment, - did nothing without 
the counſel and conſent , not only of the 
'Presbyters, but the people. This I call 
-a- primitive Biſhop, not' only becauſe he 
'1s' ancient, but alſo becauſe the place or 
vffice is agreeable to the. rules of Reaſon, 
of Government, and the general Rules of 
Hier archi. the Apoſtles concerning Order, Decency, 
cal B, B, Edification. - There is alſo an rac. 
. Ca 


* 


bove a Presbyter in ſome reſpetts, as a 


ſubjet-of the Power of the, Keys, 
cal Biſhop, who may be, only a Biſhop, or 
- an Archbiſhop, and Metropolitan . or. a 
Patriarch ; and theſe challenge the power 
of: Ordination and Juriſdiction ; and- in 
Juriſdition, include and engrofs the pow- 
er of making Canons. This kind of E- 
piſcopacy is ancient as the former. This 
laſt Biſhop is hg, upon whom Spalateoſis 
and many others do fix : and though they 
grant that he ſhould do nothing with- 
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out the Counſel: of the. Presbytery , yet His Power. 


they give him full power without the Pres- 
bytery , which they joyn with him only 
for advice. The Engliſh Biſhop is in-ſome- 
thing different from all theſe, as ſhall be 


made evident hereafter. From theſe di- 


ſtinftions it's apparent, that the word 
Biſhop is equivocal , and muſt be defined 
ſeveral ways according to the ſeveral ſfigni- 
fications, which is eaſily. done by that 
which hath been ſaid already. ; 


For the firſt inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, Se. 3. 


there is as great difference in that, as in 
. the former, and that not only in. reſpect 
of the time when it was inſtituted, but alſo 
of the Author of the inſtitution. Thoſe 
that are Zealous for Epiſcopacy,muſt needs 
have the inſtitution to be Divine ; who- 
ſoever the Author 'may be, whether Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles. Some learned and pious 
men make Chriſt the immediate Author 
in that miſſion. 1. Of the twelve Apo- 
ſtles. 2. Of the ſeventy Diſciples. In 
which miſſion, they obſerve, 1. An im- 
parity 


mano, 
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parity between the twelve and the ſeventy, 
which: imparity they ſay, cantinued in the 
Biſhops ſucceeding the Apoſtles , and the 
Presbyters ſucceeding the Diſciples : bux 
theſe will fatisfic no conſiderate man. For 
though it be granted, that there was ſome 
imparity , yet, 1. The miſſion of both 
was immediately from Chriſt. 2. It was 
for the ſame work to preach the Goſpel, 
and do Miracles in confirmation of the 


fame. 3: They were limited and confi- 


ned to the Few, 4. There was no impa- 
rity of -power and juriſdiftion' of the one 
over- the other : both were immediately 
ſubjet to Chriſt. 5. That ſome of the 
Ancients ſay , the Biſhops ſucceeded the 
Apoſtles, and Presbytets, the ſeventy Di- 
fciples can hardly be true, or any ways 
made good. Seeing therefore this miſſion of 
both was immediate, and for Doctrine, and 
not forDiſcipline,it cannot reach the power 
challenged & grounded upon it. The School 
of Sorbonne was of this mind, and ſay, ic 


Hierarch, Was 4 ground of the Hierarchy. But if it 
Fure Hy. Was a ground, it was but very infirm, 


for the - Hierarchy was but introduced 
jure bumano non divino, as may and will be 
made evident. Others wave this, and make 
the inftitution- Apoſtolical; yet in this 
they differ. For ſome ſay it was from the 
Apoſtles as Apoſtles, and immediately in- 
fpired, and in this particular, and then it 
is Divine indeed. Others tell us, it was 
from them, as ating by an ming _ 

ccle- 
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ſubjeft of the Power of the Keys. 
Eccleſiaſtical power. Again, it may be 
grounded upon ſome Apoſtolick Precept 
of Divine, Univerſal, and perpetual Ob- 
ligation, or upon their Practice and Ex- 
ample. The former, the Convocation at 
Oxford in their Scruples againſt taking the 
Covenant, dare not affirm ; and indeed no 
ſuch Precept doth appear. Again, the 
Precepts of the Apoſtles were either Ge- 
neral or Special. And if there be not ſome 
ſpecial divine Precept for this inſtituci- 
on, it cannot be of perpetual. Obligatj- 
on, nor neceſſary. Epiphaninus confuting 
the Hereſie of Aerius, if he be conſiſtent 
with himſelf, mult needs be of this mind, 
becauſe he affirms, that the buſineſles of 


the Church, may be fully diſpatched and 


performed by Presbyters and Deacons 
without a Biſhop. #Hierome makes Epiſ- 
copacy an humane Conſtitution, and not 
Divine. In this, ſome excuſe him: but 
Spalatenſis ſaith, he cannot be excuſed : 
Medina chargeth him, and other 'of the 
Fathers with the Aeriar Hereſie. As for 
thoſe words of his ; Quid facit Epiſcopus 
excepta ordinatione, _ quod non faciat Preg- 
byter ;, they may ſeem to reſerve a pow- 
er of Ordination as proper to the Bi- 
ſhop; and in. this Reſpet, Epiſcopacy 
may. be of a divine Conſtitution... Yet 
Marſilius underſtands by Ordination, the 
conſtitution of the Church, not the ordi= 
nation of Miniſters. And there is. great 
reaſon to think ſo, becauſe otherwiſe his 
words 
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- words are direttly falſe, and known to 


be ſo, if meant of Ordination of Pres- 
byters by impoſition of hands : for long 
before his time, the Biſhops did many 
things, which a Presbyter could not do: 
neither could a Biſhop Ordain without 
Presbyters. If they had this Power to 
themſelves alone, and that by divine Do- 
nation, Hicrome muſt plainly contradict 
himſelf. If FZierome meant the Hierarchical 
Epiſcopacy, which then in many places 
- was the only Epiſcopacy, then it's moſt 
certain, that that was not from God, 
but man; not from divine, but humane 
Conſtitution. And the Hierarchical ſub- 
ordination, ſeems to be ordained directly 
to avoid Schiſm, which that learned man 
ſaith, was the Occaſion of that Epiſcopacy. 
Though it would take up a full Vo- 
lame, to, anſwer in Particular all thoſe 
who have aſſerted, and endeayoured to 
prove the Divine right of this Hierar- 


chical Prelate, inveſted with the Power of 


Ordination and Juriſdiftion: and there- 
fore here I might be ſilent, yer, ſeeing 


the ſubſtance of all the reſt may be- read 


In - Spalatenſis, therefore I will ſingle him 
out, and conſider the force of his Rea- 
ſons, which are inſiſted upon by others to 
this day. And here we muſt obſerve, 

7.. That the Biſhop which he maintain- 


eth is Hierarchical, and one inveſted 


with the Power of Ordination and Ju- 
riſdiction. 2, That 


ſubjeft of the Power of the Keys. 


»- 2, That his intention and deſign, is 


to prove him to be of Divine Inſtitution. 

3. To this purpoſe he alledgeth ſeve- 
ral Scriptures, and | he feems to find the 
fundamental Charter in theſe words of our 
Saviour : As my Father - ſent me, ſo I ſend 
you, &c. John 20, 21, 22, Where I will ob- 
ſerve, i 

1, His interpretation of the words. 

2. His ſuppoſition of imparity between 
the twelve Apoſtles and ſeventy Diſciples. 

3. Examine whether the Texts antece- 
dent or conſequent, or the 'words them- 
ſelves do favour him. | 

1, Therefore he determines the agree- 
ment betwen his Fathers miſſion of him, 


and his Miſſion of them to be this, * * De Re- 
That as his Father gave him power. to Pb. Ecclef. 


ordain, and conſtitute them in a ſuperi- 
or rank of power and Juriſdiction, and the 
ſeventy Diſciples of an inferior Order : 
ſo he gave them Power likewiſe to ap- 
point their ſucceſſors in a twofold .rank. 

1. Biſhops with a full Apoſtolical or- 
dinary power. , | 

2. Presbyters, without - any ſuch pow- 
er of Ordination and Juriſdiction, for 
{o he means, 

2, In this Expoſition, he preſuppoſeth 
an imparity of power, but very abſurd- 
ly. For he gives the Power of Ordina- 
tion and: Juriſdiction to the Biſhops alone, 
but none at'all to the Presbyters. And 
whereas imparity is a difference only in 
degrees 


ſee. 7, 8, 


22.1 


th. 2. C. 3. 
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degrees, he makes the difference of the 
Biſhops and Presbyters to be eſſential and 
ſpecifical. But. of this before : and if any 

elire to ſee more, let them read the 
Daftors of Sorbowne concerning this parti- 
cular in their trat, De Eccleſiaſtica & Po- 
litica poteſt ate. 

Thus you have heard, 

1. His Expoſition. 
2, His Suppoſition- 

Now it follows we enquire, Whether 
either of them have any warrant, or fo 
much as colour from the Context, Antece- 
dent, or Conſequent. The Antecedent 
favours him not : For vey. 19. it's faid, .not 
that the Apoſtles, but Diſciples were to- 
gether: and the Seventy are called Diſci- 
ples, and ſome of them might be there, 
and his words dire&ed to them; and if 
this be ſo, the very foundation of the ar- 
gument from this place is rafed. Neither 
doth the words following help him, but 
are point-blank againſt him. For -ver/es 
22, 23- it's ſaid, He breathed upon them, 
and ſaith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghoſt, whoſoever fins yo remit, they are re- 
mitted, &c. bY F 42.4 

Where, 1. Many by the Holy Ghoſt, 
underſtand ſpiritus} power, or power of 
and from the Spirit. 


2 'This power is not 4s power of Ordi- 
nation, or Juriſdiftion i» foro exteriors, 
but a power of Remiſſion and Retention 


of 
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of fins, in foro interiors + pamientials, as 
the Schoolmen and Caſuiſts ſpeak. 

-3. They remit and retain ſins by the 
Word and Sacraments: ! Therefore i in: the 
ordination of Presbyters,  both-in the Pqn-- 
tifical of Rome and our Ordingtion-book, 
theſe words are uſed, and after -them are 
added with ſome ceremony; this paf 


ſage, Be thou a faithful diſpenſer of the Word. - 


of God, apd his boly Sacraments. And + 
gain, the Bible delivered into the bands of 
_— party ordairied, Take: thow aut 

o_ preach the Word of God, -and. t9 adming- 
bet the Holy Sacraments; | , 

4. This is the power of the Keys pro- 
miſed,' Matthew 16. 19.. which place he 
himſelf underſtands of Carverhon. by.che 
Wor 
- 5.. This is the eſſential power of. 2 Pres- 
byter, as a Presbyter. <:48 

: F 2: 


ex 


-In-the third-place, as 'aithar- the; ann. Set. 6. 


kext, antecedent, nor conſequent help.bin, 
fa. nejther do. the words. themſelves, For 
except the ſimilitude and! agreement | be- 
tween his Fathers Miſſion and his þe Uni- 
verſal and adequate, or fome ways ſpeciſi- 
cally determined nnto this-particular wn 

rity of the twelve and feventy, and poker. > 
of Biſhops and Presby ters, ; his Expoſition 
can never be made good. That it is not' 
Univerſal is evidetit, and that. by his own 
Confelſlion, who tells us;- that; the Father 
ſeat Chriſt to redeem, + but Chriſt ay 
p ent 
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ſent - the Apoſtles to do. any ſuch thing. - 
As and So, are notes of fimilitude indeed: 


and therefore his Fathers Miſſion' of him, 


and his Miſſion of the Apoſtles, muſt agree' 
in ſomething. 'Ahd ſo they do, 1. He was: 


ſent; - ſo 'were they. - 2. He received the 


Spitit , ſo 'did they. . 3: He was ſent to: 


preach and do'mitacles, ſo were they. 4. 
His \Mifſion *was extraordinary, + fo was 
theirs, Sicxt eff note ſrmilitudinis,'. and (as 
a Lapide faith) ' may ſignifie - imilitudinem 
Officis, principss, finis, miraculorum & a- 


moris ; yet none of theſe can ſerve his turnz. 


Therefore, ſaith Grotizs, and that truly, 
"PaFes aliquam, nom Omnimodam ſimilitudi- 
nem farifear. Gerrard upon the ſame words; 
as uſed by our Saviour, Foh. 17. 18. mul- 
tiplies the analogy, and makes theſe two 
miſſions agree-1a fifteen particulars : yet 
he never thought of. 'this- Chriſt, as he 
obſerves, was ſent : 1. Tp redeem. 2. To 
preach the Goſpel ; ſo they were. ſent not 


to redeem, but'to preach, and did ſucceed 


him, not in-his ſacerdotal,:but prophetix 
cal: Office, -by: the Word and Sacraments 


to apply the Redemption, not as Prieſts ' 
to expiate fins. Seeing therefore the anas 


logy is not univerſal, nor any ways by the 


Context, antecedent or conſequent, or the / 
Text it ſelf-determined to this particular, ' 


butito another , as'is apparent ; [therefore 
his Expoſition is frivolous, his Suppofition 
falſe, and the Text no ground of an Hie- 
rarchica] Epiſcopacy. | 5's 

et 


| of the Power of the Keyes. 

Yet he proceeds to prove this imparity 
from exinichd: 1. * Of Peter and' Fab 
ſent to Samaria, that by impoſition of hands, 
as of Biſhops, they whom Ph#Jip had 'Goh- 


verted; as a meer Presbyter, might receive - 


the Holy Ghoſt, 2. From Rgrnabas, ſeiit as 
a Biſhop, as he takes for granted, to 4ntioeÞ, 
to confirm the' believing Fews, converted 
by the diſperſed Saints, in+ that Faith they 
had received.” But will it follow, that Peter; 
and Foby; and' Barnabas were Biſhops inyeft» 
ed with the power of ordination and jarif- 
diction, becauſe they were - ſent by” the 
Church of Feruſalem, nottoordain or make 
Canons, or. cenſure, but. by impoſition” of 
hands and. prayer, give the Holy Ghoſt, 
and confirm the new Converts of Samaris 
and Antioch? how irrational and abſurd is 
this? 3. He inftanceth in 7:mothy, lefe by 
Paul at Epheſus, and Titus left by him at 
Creet to ordain Elders, and order other 
matters of thoſe Churches, not fully con- 
ſticuted and perfected for Dorine, Wor- 
ſhip and Diſcipline. But let it-be granted, 
WW that they had. power of Ordination * and 

Juriſdi&ion ; yet 1.-It will not follow from 
hence, that becauſe they had it, therefore 
© Presbyters had it not. Nor 2. That they 
By Had ic without Presbyters, where Presbyters 
might be had. ' Nor 3. That they hadit 
as Biſhops, which is the very. thing to be 
proved. ' +4. ”The plain truth is, that they 
had it inthoſe places, and for that time, as 
commillioned and —_ by. the Apoſtle, 
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2 to flomany hay | 
| 2 Canons Jent them by the Apo- 
, which o y Aad-00 POwr to make 
themſelves. Dr. Andrews taking all Apoſto- 
licat power to be divine ; affirms Epiſco- 
NG a diſtin& order, d of divine 
Faſtirugion, and grounds himſelf upon the 
teltimony of Ireneus, Tertulhen, Euſcbins, 
Hierome, on CleyſyPomne, Ip Epiphanias, 
Bos — g wo = ws 4 Ignatius, 
ar mmoDy, y Otners WEre 
make Biſhops, of a diſtin&t Order a- | 
bove NR ay os by a Apoſtles themſelves. 
Yet 1. If he mean by Apoſtolical, what(o- 
ever is done by the Apoſtles, then man 
Apoltolical are not Divine, 
bo of Apo Inſtitution and Obligation. 
many. m4, har done by them in 
matters of.che Church by a meer ordinary 
Tower: 2... The teſtimony of all theſe Fa- 
is but humane: and according to his 
own rule cannot be believed, but with an 
humane and fallible Faith ; Er quod fide di 
wina nn credendum, fide dooink new agendum, 
Eee tat ater i 
BN daaon and Juriſdiction as Biſhops, he 
contradias himſelf, affirming, that this 
er of the Keyes, was given immiediate- 
by  Chrift nat to Peter, nat to the Apo- 
iles, but cothe Church, and: che Church 
had ir, to the Church ic was ratified, the 


Church doth exerciſe it,and transfer itupon 
. One or more, gui ejwus poſt Tel exercende wel 


mgm faculratem , Tortwra Torii 
P. 42. 
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42. So that none can have it, but as de- 
tes of the Church, not as Biſhops or 


Cers. 
 Thelaft inftance from Scriptures, is in 
the Angels of the ſeven Churches of A4ſis : 

and he affirms theſe were Biſhops. But $28. 4 
I. So they might be and yet only Presby- 
ters. 2. Suppoſe they were more then 
Presbyters, and ſuper-intendents at leaſt, it 
doth not follow they were Hierarchical 
ſhops: For if they were, it muſt appear 
| from ſome divine Record, or elſe how can 
| | 1 certainly believe it. 3. Let them be Hi- 
erarchical Prelates, yet it muſt be made 
; evident by what warrant and inſtitution, 
; they became fuch. The infticution muſt 
; be grounded, either upon the practiſe or 
precepts of Chriſt or his Apoſtles: yet all 
theſe grounds have been formerly exami- 
ned. But 4. Doth any man think that 
theſe Letters and Meſſages were ſent only 
to ſeven Perſons, who were Biſhops? Its 
evident and clear as the Sun, - they were 
directed to the whole Churches to the Mi- 
niſtexs, which are called by the name of 
Angels, and to the people. . For the whole 
Church of Epheſus, of Smyrna, and of the 
relt is. commended, or reproved and char- 
| ghwac divers ſins, ang civacegas _ 
ug puriſtenens as nw nall. Af. 
ter all theſe proofs from Scripting, recourſe 
is had to Antiquity and Uniyerlality, as 
lufficicqt grounds of a preſcription, which 
is'a good kind of ticle. But 2. In-divige 
'Q a © things, 
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things, eſpecially fictr a5 are of ordintry; 
and Sniverſal oblipation; e+2 | 
niverſality without a Divine. Infticution 
will not ſerve the turn. 2.' The Hierarchy 
preſcribes as much, and as high as Epiſco-' 
pacy, inveſted with power of Ordiration - 
and -Juriſdiftion; as proper to it ſelf, yer 8 
- its confeſſed to be only'of humane inftitu- | 
tion. 2. What is it, how is it” defined 2? : 
What Bivine Inſtitution can be made'eyi-" | 
dent of that, which they fay'is fo univerſal 
and \ancient?-” 4: Who are the witneſſes, 
. by whoſe teſtimony this Antiquity and 
Univerſality is proved? They are; beſides 
ſome of later times, but few, and all within 
the Reman Empire, many of them Biſhops 
themſelves, and ſome of them bitter Ene- 
mies one againſt another.- They are not. 
one of ' an hundred amongſt the Biſhops, 
not' one of a' thouſand amongſt others. Yer 
the Church in the Apoſtles times, - was en- 
larged to the ends of the Earth. ' And as 
then, ſo now; there were in every Centu- 
Ty thonſands that did never write, or if 
they did, they wrote not of Epiſcopacy 
and 'many of them might be as' great 
- StholJars, as thoſe whoſe books are extant. 
5. There was a'ſpecial reaſon, why there 
might be Biſhops and the ſame Hierarchical 
inthe prinapal parts of the Roman Terito- 
Iy; as ſhall be touched hereafter. - 6. Sup-" 
-poſe theſe Biſhops 'to have the-power of 
Ordination and Juriſdi&ion; | yea,- the 
* whole power of the Keyes, -which ms 
WE : | the 
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the Legiſlative inmaking Canons, can any 

man prove; ithat:they. had ic always in all 

places: and iffo, 'that they had ir {everally 
in-their; ſeveral precinRs; and: notjoyntly 

with their fellow Biſhops, as:\Repreſenta- 

tives in Counſels,: and alſo 'with Presbyters 

and others 'too.'! Its well enough known, + ,,,.- 
that/-other beſides Biſhops had their! fuf- ;u;, 4rabe- 
frage in Synods. *. Arles, Prefident ofthe /exfs. Le- 
Council of -Ba/#l, proves ſtontly that Pret- Bal _— 
byters have their Votes ; and wittiout them _—_ Pre- 
he could not have carried the cauſe againſt dex in 

-Pavormitan and his faction. : . . the Council 
':Afﬀeer. the. primitive and the Hierarchical of Baſil. 
Epiſcopacy comes in the- Engliſh, which g,g 8, 
hath ſomething ſingular. He that will un- 
derſtand the nature of it more fully, muſt 
read Dr. Zouch, Dr. Mucket, Dr. Coſens the 

(_ his wr with oy ow _ | 

- himſelf: Dideclawvius) upon” him. _ By all p,,;n, .: 

: whonwWwe may underſtand, 1. It was not FRAg *+ 
- the. primitive: Epiſcopacy. 2. It wasclear- 

| ly Hierarchical ; for. we had Biſhops; and 
two Arch-Biſhops of Tork-and Canterbury, 

. the;one the Metropolitan-of-. Englazd,: the 
other. of all England. The Biſhops took 
their Oath of obedience: tothe Arch-Bi- 
ſhops , -as appeareth by - the book of or- 
dination. ; They did arrogate the-power 

: of- ordination. to themſelves, ., though Preſ- 
byters.did- inthe ordination impoſe hands 

- with: them, and ſome of them:confeſled, 
they had ic only. with the Pregbyter joynt- 

ly... Yec we: know how that by athers is 

. -Q3 cluded, 
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_ -,, nate theſe Clerks, and deprive the Mini- 
What Pea? fters of their right of Ele&tion. As for the 
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eluded.: 3. Not to fay any thing of their 
"Titles, Digtnty, Revenue; Baromes annex+ 
ed to their Sea 3 their place in the houſg 
of the Peers in Parliament, and their pri: 
vitedges, they had caft off in effe&, nor 
only the- people, . but Presbytery. For 
though the Presbytery had their Clerks, 
both in the Convocation of Terk, and alſo 
at London, if the Parliament fat there:; yet 
they took upon them in the end to nom. 
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and CH4Y- Deancs and Chapters, which ſhould have i | 


gers Wires 


| been eminent Perſons, and choſen by the = 


Presbytery in every Diocefs to repreſerit 
them, they were degenerate from their 
original Inftitution ; and the Biſhops, who 
ſhould have done nothing but joyntly with 
them, did all things without them. They 
in effet, though unjuſtly .engrofied - the 
whole power of Adminiſtration. - Yer 
this is obſervable : that r. They could make 
no Canons but joyntly- in.one Aſſembly. 
2. That joyncdly amongft themſelves, witch- 
out the Presbytery, they had not chis pow- 
er. 3- That/no Canons were valid wirh- 
out the Royal Aﬀent, 4. Neither by the 
Conſtitution was the Royal Afﬀent fuffici- 
ent withour the Parliament. 5. Thatchey 
derived much of their Eccleſiaftical power 
from the Crown. For by the Oath of Su- 
premacy is declared, that the King of Eng: 
land is over all perſons, even in Ecclefiatti- 
cal cauſes Supream Governour, In which 


reſped, 
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ro, all cheir cular Power, Revenue, 
nity, and alſo' their nomination cod 
confirmation with their inveſticure. is from 


him. | He calls Synods, confirms their Car 
nons, grants Commiſſions to exerciſe Jurif 
diRion 6 partly Beclefiaſtical. In the firſt 
year of King Edward the ſixth, by a Sta» 


tate they were bound to. uſe the Kings 


name, not their own, even in their Cita- 
tions: and as befdre, they muft correc and 
puniſh offenders according to ſuch Autho, 
rity as they had by the Word of God, and 
as to: them ſhofnld be committed by the 
ordinanceofths Realm: So, that if he Por 


piſh hogs: derive, their power from the Ee! Bi- 


Pope, and the. Engliſh from the King, nei- 7 
ther of them could be jare divine. And ng 
by this, the title of nel Biſhops in Exrope 
is-meerly humane, and chain two relpedts: 

3+ Becauſe its Hierarchial.. 2: Decivede+ 
ther from .an higher Ecelcſtaſtical or an” 
higher ſecular pawer. * 


Thus far I have enquired, though brief Ser. 9. 


ly and aceording to my. poor ability, into 

the definition and inſtitution of 2 

the ſubje& of the Queſtion, which is this, 

raj of 0 Kaye? Th = 

ry t &s meaning 
whereof is, Whether they be the pri- 

viond af uate ſole object of the 


whole: power of the Keyes, whereof the 


principal, though not all the branches, are 


making Canons, and receiving laſt appeals, 


without any provocation from them? For 
Q 4 chey 
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_  they-may be ſibjefts, and not primary, 
they may be ſubjeas of ſome part, .and not 
of the whole-power 2 2. Whether they be 
fach ſubjeas of this power- im-foro exteriors. 
For 1 foro interiors, the Presbyters have as 
much as they. 3. Whether they be ſuch 
ſabjeas of ſuch power i foro exteriors, qud- 
tenus Epiſcopi #eduplicative? 4. Whether «as 
ſuch, they be ſack a ſubje& by Divine In- 
ſticution? For-'ſolution hereof, 'its to be 
conſidered: © x.* That except there be ai 
Univerſal conſent; andthe ſame clearly 
rounded upon Scripture, - both :what a Bt- 
How is, and, 2. That made evident, that 
his Title is of Divine Inſtitution; the-affir- 
.: mative cannot-be praved, 2. That though 
a: Biſhop could be clearly proved to have 
the'power of Ordination and Juriſdiction, 
yet it, will not fotlow from thence, that he 
1sthe primary ſubje& of that power. For 
the negative, 'many things may be faid: 
1. Neither the papal, nor the; Engliſh. Bi- 
© ſhop, 1o far as the one derives his power 
from the Pope, and-the other from the 
Crown, can be the primary ſubject of this 
power ; the ſecondary they may be. 2. For 
fach as derive got their power from Pope 
or -Pcince, if they be the primary ſubje&, 
they muſt be ſuch, either: feverally every 
one in his ſeveral Dioceſs, or joyntly in 
Synod. ' If ſeverally, thery every one is a 
Monarch. in © his Dioceſs, and ſo the go- 
vernment of the Church is Monarchical: 
and every ſeveral Biſhop ſupream and inde- 
pendent. 
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denit. ' And ifſo, where are our Arch-- 
' Biſhops, Mecropolicans ' and Patrriarchs ? 
3 | And, why do we diſpute againſt the Mo- 
narChical Government, and nor grant to 
3 | Bellarmine and others, that it is Monarchical 
| | int general, though-wedeny the Pope to be 
. | the fot Monarch. | If joyntly ina Synod, 
; |. of Council provincial, or national of one 
Nation and ſeveral Provinces, or 'ſeveral 
Nations, or general : then they are not 
ſuch'as Biſhops, bat'either as members of 
the Synod, of as delegates. If as members 
of 'the* Synod, and none can be members 
but/Biſhops, as Biſhops; then the govern- 
ment of the Charch is purely Ariſtocrati- 
cal, ahd then its'worſe then a pure Mo- 
narchy, where there can be but- one Ty- 
ranty whereas, in a pure Ariftocracy, there 
are uſually maniy Tyrants; or at" leaſt ic 
proves. an Oligarchy. -- And in'this reſpe&; 
neither can a Pprovincial- Conncil be ſub- 
je@to a antional;/nor a nftional to'a gene- 
| ral. If as Delegates they have this power, 
as ih general Councils they are, then they 
cannot be the primary ſubje&. And all theſe, 
ifthey will make their caufe good,they muſt 
prove, which they caft never do, that none 
butBiſhops have right of ſuffrage in Councils: 
'3.If their ritle be good it muſt be grounded 
either upon Scripture, or' univerſal and 
perpetual cuſtoin : but from neither of theſe 
cart it be proved, as ſhall appear hereafter. 
For by Scripture its evident, that the 
Church was made by Chriſts inſtitution the 
imme- 


73+ 
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Whether Epifcopacy be. the primary ſubje?' 
immediate and primary ſubjet; and fo; 
confeſſed by Bilkops, by many great Schok 
lars, and by general Councils roo. The 
firſt Church, which was made fuch a ſub- 
Fe, included the Apoſtles, pn in _ 
ordinary Capacity, were but parts and 
members,though' eminent members. of the 
ſame. 4. If any ſhall fay, that Biſhops as 
Officers of the Church, are the primary 


bet of this power, that implies a cots 
rc 


on, becauſe if the power of all. OF 
ficers, as Officers is derivative, and as the 
Apoſtles being Officers of Chrift, derived 
their Apoſtolical Power from Chriſt ; fo if 
Biſhops be Officers of the Chureh, they de: 
ive their Power from the Church; which 
is the primitive ſubjeR. Lager 
_ * Though both) the Definition, and- the 
Inſticutiog of a-Biſhop be uncertain, and 
there is no Univerſal conſent in; reſpe&. of 
hes yet; I chink,. a conſtant Syperinten- 
lent. truſted with an Inſpetion , not-only 
over.the People, but the Presbyters within 
a reaſonable Precin&; if he be duly qua- 
lied, and rightly choſen, may be lawful 
and the place agreeable to Scriptuse ; yet, 
I do not cor that this "_ of Epi y, 
cy. is grounded upon any- divine ſpecia 
NC of -Univerſal Obligation, makin, 
it neceſſary for the being of a Church, oi 
Eſſential Canſtitucion of Pregbyters. Nei 
ther is: there any Scripture which deter- 
mines the Form ,- how ſuch a Biſhop ; or 
any other may be made. Yet it may be 
- ground: 
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of tht Pater of the Keyes, *« 
grounded upon general Precepts of Scrip- 
ture concerning Decency,, Unity,. Order, 
and Edification 3 but ſo, that Order, and 

may beabfſerved by another way, 
ind Unity, and Edification: ohxained by 


ether means. But there are many in theſe - 


eur days, which make Epiſcopacy itveft- 


ed with power of Ordination: at leaft, of - 
that necefficy, that if Miniſters be nor 


ordained by them; they are! no Minj- 
ſters. They make the being of. the Mi- 
niftry, and che- power of the Sacraments 


_ todepend on them : and they farther add, 


that without a ſacceffion of thele Biſhops, 
we'camot maintain our Miniftry againſt 
the —_ of Rome. But, * wag _ do 
c nd in Scripture an at Prece 

ar ern and — Obligation, 
which doth determine that wnpofition of 
Hands of the Presbytery, doth eflentially 
goptticuce a Presbyter.; and-that the impo- 
of Hands, if it did fa; was invalid 
without an Hierarchical Biſhop, or a cer- 
tain conftant ſuperintendent with them. 
_ wer = have their A to 
Itand , fuch a Precept they muſt pro-. 
duce, which they have not done, which I 


-am confident they cannot de.. 2: As for 


Succeffion of ſuch Biſhops, after fo long a 
cime, ſo: many Perfecutions, and' ſo great 
Alcerations 'in the Churches of :all Nati- 
ons, its impoflible to make ic clear: Enje- 
biw bienſol , doth ſo preface umo his Ca- 
ralogue of Biſhops, that no- rational man 
GY - can 
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* Uh. 3. = ble Faich-.. Nay, '* renee, Tertullian, En> 
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adaverſus 


235 Thether Eyiſcopacy-betbe primary ſubjett 
can ſo much as yield:a'probable allent'un- }* 
to hin in that particular 3 But ſuppoſe it; 
had been far clearer, yet it could/not'me=; Þ; 
rit the force of a. divine Teſtimony ; ic | 
would hav&been only humane, -and could. | 


not -hava'been-believed bat with a proba- 
ſebius, and: others, :do.notagree in the firſt 
and immediate Succellors of, the; Apoltles, 


beriticos, NO got of the Roman Church. For Irenew 


makes Clemens the third, ' whom Tertulian 
determines to be the: firſt from the Apo: 
ftles. *-Lerithey all agree in this, that the 
Succeflion of Perſons, without Succeflion 
of. the ſame:Dudrine: was! nothing.::/;Zer- 


tullian 'confeſſeth, that-;there' wers+*many ' 
Churches which :could not; ſhew the Suc--- 


ceflion of 'Perſons;\ but ofi:Dadrine from 


"the Apottles, and that: was ſufficient. And' 
the 'Succeffion of Perſons!is-10 uncertain, . 


-that whoſoever ſhall-make-either the bez 


of a-Church;or the Miniſtry, or theplw. . 


-er-of the Sacraments depend upon it, ſhall 


_ fo offend Chriſt's lictle'anes, and be-guilty 


-of ſuch a ſcandal, as it were: better for him, 
that a:Mill-ftone were: hanged about his 
neck,” andhecaſtinta, the Sea... _ The pow- 


'er of ſaving:mens Souls: depends. not-upon 


Succeſiion of Perſonsaccording to humane 


Inſtitutions, buc upon. the Apoſtolical:Do- 

-rrine,accompamied>by:i the: divine. Spirir. 
- If. upon. the::exerciſe-- of--their:-Miniſterial 

Power :men :are:convertal,; find: Comfort 
:jn their Doftcine, and che Sagraments;and 
fl w af 
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of rhe Power of the 'Rejer. © 


"#f theirenddeliverup their Souls rnto' God 
| fiir Redeemer,” and that with" unſpeak- 
#: able Joy," this is a divine confirmatioh of © 
.theit 'Miniſtry; and 'the ſame'rtiore- real 
and mahifeſt than any Perfonal Shcceflion, 
To maintain the Miniſtry of England from 

ſhops by their Conſecration according 'ta 


for by 'Bijh 


the Canons: of the "Council of Carthage, 
was'2 good Argument 'ad hominem ; 'yex it 
ſhould be made good ( as it may be Y by 
farbetter Arguments, and ſuch as will ſerve 


: che Intereſt of other Proteſtant and reform- 


ed Churches, who haye ſufficiently proved 


their Miniſtry - legal, and by*Experienco, 


_— God's Blefling upon their Eabours, 
have found it} efefual- Butſippoſe the 


Succeffion-of gar Engliſh Epiſcopacy conld . 


be' made gootl ſince the Reformation, it's 
to: little /-parpoſe, except you 'can'juſtific 
the Popiſh Succeffion up to the time of the 
Apoſtles, which few will undertake, none 
(I fear) will perform. Divers reaſons per- 
{wade me to believe they cannot do any 
thing in -this particular to purpoſe, but a- 
mongſt the reſt this doth much ſway with 
me, that there can be no Succeflion' with- 
out fomg diſtin& and determinate form of 
Conſecration and Ordination, and excepr 


this form-be determined by a ſpecial pre- 
| cept of Scripture, it cannot be of divine 


Obligation. But ahy ſuch ſpecial precepr, 
which ſhould preſcribe the diftin& forms 


of Gonſecration and Ordination we find 


- nie 
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not at all. We have ſome examples. of | 
conſtituting Chureh-Officers by 

with the impoſition .of Hang _ Pra 

yet this was common to.all, .cyven to mer 
cons. So that the very forms of making 
Biſhops and Pcesbyters, -as we find them, 
both in .the Engliſh pon clo wy 
and the Pantifical of Rawe are meer! 
bitrary, as having no particular curd, bu 

at the .beſt only a general Ru 

ture, which db a liberty for ere ral Sep 
ſtin& Farms. If any, nonaichſtanding al 
this, out of an high conceic of Epi : 
will refuſe Communion with ſach Chare 
es, which have no Biſhaps, and-;yet arcOr- 
thodox, or will account thoſe no Mini- 
ſters, whoareordained by Ca ark with- 
cnt. aps for let ſach take;heed, leaſt they 
prove guilty of Schiſms. The ſubſtance 
of all t MF 17 Thar Biſhops are not the pri- 


mary ſubje&t of the power.of the hop 
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CHAP. XIL 


Whether Presbytery, or Presbgters be 
the Primary Subjeft of the Power of 
the Keyes. 


JN aged « 5oqy ror He Epiſco- 58. r; 


Gd; ; and hat (ae allot by 
man uch grounds as ic 
a5 pure an Ariſtocracy as chat of Epiſbope- 
& was. The parties indeed have been 
changed, and inſtead of Biſhops we have 
Presbyters ; and though the former im 

rity be taken away, yet the formof 
vernment, which is Tie qrottogmnane = 4 


I have formerly 

thac the Biſhops Far caſt t off! the P, the Poke 
ters: and now ſome do not like nc. 
that the Presbyters have caſt off the Biſhops, 


. yet both do to agree to exclude the 


people, as diftin&t from the Clergy, en- 
ing the whole Power to themſelves. 
The po ET ares Abad 
£ part p angerous, 

ly an the Ch becauſe they do much 


incline unto Oligarchy, and uſually dege- 
nerate into the ſame. 


Butto obſerve ſome Order ; I wall, x. Ex- $e&. 


amine whatthels Presbyters are. 2. Ye 
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ther theſe being known, can according to 
Chriſt's Inſticucion be the Primary Subje& 


of this power. F Add ſomething con- | 


ccrning our Engliſh Presbytery. 1. Theſe 
Presbyters are of two ſorts. T. Some are 


prong 2. Some are not : | —— 


ut only ruling Presbyters or Elders: The 
former are truſted with the Diſpenſa- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments, the lat- 
ter are not. Both have the ſame Name, 
and are Elders, yet differ much in reſpe& 
of their Eccleſiaſtical being. Of the preach- 
ing Elder, I ſhall ſpeak more at large in the 
ſecond Book in the Chapter of Ecclefiafti- 
cal Officers. This word Elder, we do not 


find uſed either in the Old gr New Teſfta-: 


ment in an Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, before we 
read it inthe "As : and after that we find 
it uſed about fifteen; times in that kind of 
Notion.-*The firſt placeis 4s 11. 30. the 
laſt, x- Per. 5. x, Except we add that of 
2 John 1. In many of theſe places, the 
, word doth fſignifie a preaching Elder and 

Miniſter of the Goſpel, - and that moſt 
clearly and evidently ; and if in any place 
it doth ſignifie ſome other Elder, it will be 
moſt difficult, zf not impoſſible to define 
what he ſhould be. Yet this Elder which 
is preſuppoſed to be diſtin& from' the 'Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel, is ſaid to be an Offi- 
cer of the Church ; which together with 
the preaching ro hath-power of Ju- 
risdition in Ecceſiaſtical Cauſes. To prove 
that there is ſuch an Elder, and that of Di- 
yving 


hy 
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' the place Ferry Q 


"[thjet? of pe Paine of * Keyes. ; 
y gfticutjo n,, three places are princi Fer we 
ly bf ed. a and theſe T-find diſcu 
24 i 4: 
2. | re them in Gaſes, 3 Before hint 
Jerſame,, -Bucerws, and they all go one 
| firſt. of theſe we read, Rom, 12:; 
PL, hat ruleth.with- diligence, That is, let 
has alech, ; | rule with : diligence ; 


where, he that-culeth muſt be a ruling El-- 


word ys doth not properly. fig- 
oa or Ruler. inveſted with 


| pojyer. 0 OIEIIE and Jurisdition, bue 
Fy prime; perſon. ſet above, before, over 0- 
tion, guidance,\ and dae or-: 
5, . Lhings,”, os. Actions. 
&/1n, this: place. it. ſhould. jghific 

Zo F400 ed Hs Jurisdicion.z, how doth. 


Te woe from. the preaching... Buc, x. 
1 


bt,  incars of LO ching Elder, 
cgh.nd FAA : proving a Paſtor 
Floa JIRgs it uſt fignific him alone, 

of him joyncly with that other kind of El- 
der.” For jf both be Rulers, boch. muſt rule 
well: - 4+ It canns Na demonſtrated, thac 
f Diſcipline at all. For 

the Te peaks.of Gifts, whereof one per- 
lon may have many, and his, Duty. is to ex- 
erciſe then” all for the Edification of the 


Ehurch, R The 


1. In the London Divines? 


pear that.ic is. fuch.a Ruler. Eccleſiaſti- 
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Whether tw or Prod be the primary 
The' ſecond. wo Fogel Is, I Cor. Va 28. 


Where the* 


muſt fi pt Ms "hs Roſy © We 6 
find the lows: echnerd LE to. f 


a Pilot, A&s 78 in he! 
the "Septuagint in 
tion, . Ezek, 27. 28, 29.* 


when the Hebrew ord is Bb Chabel' X 
them alſo I find M»190N Tachbuloth if 
ſeveral rimes' to fi ignifie Counſels or 
_ dom, and tranſlated in "ou of ceſs 
Ces KuCepranis, as Prov. 1 « CTL.X 

2r. c. 246. And though'ir be t1 hy th 
Wiſdom and Counſlare Se eceffeity i 
avs ina u_ Swe A witk 

wer,, yet always are © 

good Counſellor, and without them «0-4 

direRion. But 2. AG þa 


+ ive goed 
rallel the 28. 29, 3o. verſes, Wi 
ſame Chapter, . 
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will it folow that they we 
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appgar«from hericey! what-their-place' was? 


 intbeEkarch,//ant! what theirPower, and! 
what their WorkarYer put: all theſe places! 


To: - vY :cTHnot prove; the! qHirine. | 


ojs.uchian' Office, with 


pwr; kickin is Cauſes 'Ecolefiaſti> 


cat, for:we:do novfind any ſpetiabprecept\ 
ming Offiterntiivertally and” as | 
7: neceflary, ibinding oh Chriſtian! 

to gbſetvs ic.» z ob-riortw 09: 
-1AMwlet. 1s: ach an'Officer; the 
Qualtion is, -Whether the Elder with the 


preaching! wa v7 rnþ ibe 'the'$o## Sir 
of the:power:of rhy Keyes avford thcteriori. 
Fhac they: ir6waprhe immediane ſubject) is 
exrident.'. x: Front the ſame eafow-why' 


Biſh6ps aremor/qiFor:Chrift gave ths : 
ertothe' Church, he whole @ Chun, 
fzltbe manifeſt! rs WIE Eldery 
wn Ne EE 
dpnimary thei t re | 
Cheorrhers; 
Ways 4 
—_— & goodz"except they 'ehin'give 
other. conſideration, adCording 'tO 
ls chey 'mkyei hive this power in-wHis 
-maniner- - The Dinar, which!is}; that ned- 
;ther 45 Officers, "nor as Repreſentatives cart 
hepherbeprimy ab ie, is chtus proved: 
F:{Not. as vFor che:  OWCeof an 
. Officer, though Uhiverſal; i are-but 
Elders-of particulas. .Congregatiors, is al- 


ways derivacive,-andwtherefore 'he'cannot 


Jo the-fuft —_— of that power,: Which is 


derived 


— 


ft Ce Pore wpecini 


g the Aſſembl V. As; 
* . | be ſeems 30 take for. grants, 
Jed, 25 he endeavours to-prove; that ſuti(- 
pt\ | dition belop $unco an Officer as. an Offi: 


& | Church.- ; 2.. Suppoſe ſome, ;Qfficers tays:” 
ul ſiren, yet je are not-the firſt ſb 
"Hh uppoſech, a5 the Dil- 
is aulial Bren do,. thag. every Officer is 
_ In, and. only. unto a ſingle 

i Foe hereas 1s; evident, and 
| At; that; there may 
| ,. Which joyntly take the + chargo | 
I of | Gongtegations both.for Worſhip 

= gk as.in.the, Netherlands, = 

hs age le. to the Word of God., . Yet 
eren thele,. much,,more ;luch as are fixed 
to Pl, *arfſenlar Congregations. can 
have no. powgg.out X thote Congregations; 
whereof they: take.:char AEfs Wh rhorher x lem: 
rally of on TR -OC joynely, 


reſpect. his Fo: game is 9% Egon ſuch mY 


bY nr Bbc bow nes: her vs OO. ihe. 


Y4. with. the Fex.of 0 | 
4 R x PO = 


megan lice _ m5n a Jung mes in oy 
cular. to... .as..Elders..: Yet bath the 
þ flembly.. and .Difſenting,; Brethren con- 
(ound, + in the. .arguing'the powet 


ene fires of th Rejux, 


cive, or Sy- 
£ ortd.. F. "Tharthe pow- 

WY doch not iffue from the 

ower of Teaching and Adminiſtcation of 

the Sacratnents.' For then tione bur Mini- - 

fters ſhould have che power of the Keyes, 

and not any could be joyned with them, 

becauſe they have their power by Vertue 

-of the MiniſteHial Office. 

Yet the Aitthors bf Fas Divinum Regi Sc&. 7. 


Aron Ten, EE 
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Chacth! id — E orum 
niftring tf exterins ; Stratum wh 
Though the" matcer is clear e yerT 
will' exathitis IF of thei Argathents. 
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Whether Presbitery or Predicers be th primary 


All boſs that. Ke Fealefiaſtical, 


Power, and the, Exerciſe theredf 

; Inppepinely committed to therh 

Ie ſas Chriſt, 'are the imme- 

jare ſubject or: Receptacle of that 
Power... "TP 

But the Church Guides have Eccle- 


\ Faltical Power, and the Exerciſe 


thereof . immediately equa 
unto them from:Jeſus C 
Therefore, they are the. Nate 
EE og Sts Or Reps of that 
Power... | 


For Anſiver Verennes;, we muſt under- 
ſtand, 1.. What this Power Eccleſiaſtical 
" Jn the Queſt: n_ is. 2. What kind:of Sub- 
'j-& is here meant... 2. What theſe Church- 


Suides are, \.4.; What immediate Commil-- 
lon from. Chriſt may be ;-for. that's the | 


: metlinm or thicd Ar a + Bo This Eg- 
"cleſiaſtical Pc Op \chac Univerſal and 


Supream Power which 1s. in, Chriſt; nor - 


the extragrdinary Power of extraordinary 
otinary E Apgftles and others... Ic's; an 

inary Power of a lar | Church, 
and the fan as . Univerſal and [ndepen- 
dent in r et of ſuch.a, Church... It'sa 


Power, z an fora. e exteriori for outward Govern- | 
ment.*.. Ies a;. Power realm; of making 


"Canons conlticuting Cerss and 
Judgment without Appeal, or from which 
acre lies no. Apgeal 2. The Queſtion is 
Con- 


LAG eweanacmcsg mw aoaDd k0rmFT 


(+. ſubjes of the Power of the' Kejes. ' - * 
concerning the Subje& ofthisPawer, which 


| Subje& may be primary, or-ſecondary ; 


; here the primary:muſt be underſtood. 


Church-guides, as they underftand thank: 


are:ruling and preaching Elders. +4.: Im: 
mediates Commiſtion from Chriſt is, 'when 
Chriſt immediately . gives power to any 
perſon, and by:that: Donation deſigns him 
without any at of Man intervening.. Thus 


249 


Paul was Ueligned * an: Apoltle, not+ of *6at.1, x. 


Man, not by Man, but by Jeſus Chriſt ; 
this immediate Commiſlion is extraordina- 
| ry. Theſe things premiſed make it evident. 
1. 'That the Terms of the Syllogiſm are 
more then three ;_ becauſe. the words are 
ſo Ambiguous. - 2: Suppoſe the words «to 
be clear, and the terms but three, 'yet the 
Minor 1s. denied: +1. -Becauſe. by Church- 
guides are meant; Elders, who:/are or- 
dinary Officers: of. particular Congregati- 
ons, and therefore:can. have. no immediate 
Commiſſion in - proper ſenſe:; +23] Though 
they, ſhould be immediately commiſlioned, 
as they are not,; yet the premiſes are. inſut- 
ficient to inferthe concluſion. Their drife 
and deſign is, to [prove that they have all 
their power from Chriſt alone, ; and -not 
from the Church. But they muſt know, 
that a5 they have their Office, ſothey have 
their. Power. {They have their Office from 
the: Church'immediately, from-Chrift »e- 
diante \Ecclefia.  For.they arechoſen, tryed, 
approved:by the: Church,” and;{6 deſigned 
to futh an Office: bythe-Church; and can 


CX- 


'vrrſe, 16; This is not the power, of 


Set. 8. 


ts 


conchifion. Yet they erideavour to prove 
the Myr from 2 Cor. to. 8. where the A- 
pemdeoge> ay the Autchogity which theſÞ , 
EE EL? Ives ky, © wh © 
e was this ? Interpreters fay, ic w 
Apofislical, and extraordinary. 2. Whe- | 
cher Apoſtolical or not, yet- it was ther , 
1 
( 
; 
| 


/ 


Authority to Preach the Goſpel, as appoen 


pline, the wp Kr poog ' The reſt of 
the Scriptures alledged to prove the Afenor, 
ſpeak eicher of che. power of Officers and 
ver extraordinary, or of -the power as 
inifters Only Marrhew.x8. 17, 18. i5'to 
be nn(trftood-of 'the power of Diſcipline; Y- // 
jer that place determines the Chrirch, not | = 
e Elders tb be the primary fubje&; and 


this & ditealy againſt\chem, as ſhall be 


fhewed hereafter. ; ; 
A ſecond argument is this: , 
All thoſe; whoſe Ecclefiaftical Off 

ctrs for Church-Govenment: undet 
Acnew Teſtanient, are inftitured 

by Chrift before wr dr 
Sriftian Chatch was g ior 


imme 
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med according to the Wo 


Whether Prackinny: or Presbytes be the primary 


Church i» fers & fafte,. power univerſal 
and particu 
icherto I have - -Ehquired. into the na- 
ture of Presbytery, and examined, whether 
ir can be the primary ſubjet of Chorch- 
paws in foro exteriori; it remains I ſay | 
Ladies of the E Presbytery,which 
wk x. Intended. 2. Upon the advice of the 
Aflembly modelled. Fen pr ſome parts 
of the «flown practiſed according to the , 
book of Diſcipline. For chis end we. mult 
obſerve. . 

x. The Nation was formerly, and of ald. 
for civil Government divided into Counties, 
and the ſame diviſion now retained for, 
Diſcipline: For the Parliament thought it , 
not good to follow the'diviſion of Provin- 
ces and Dioceſſes. . The Knights of the $: 
veral Counties choſe certain Miniſters, tor. 
the Afſembly, who with ſome Members, 
4 ones Houſes Felt their advice in matters 

rſhip_ and ' Diſcipline: 
_ Was garter far ef as the Parlia- 


ment ſhould approve. The diſcipline ap- 
proved.is made "peo robationer for three years, 


Acclared and publiſhed in nine Ordinances. 


The firft whirl was apreed upon, *about . 


Aug. 28.1644, The laſt, Aug. 28.1646. | 
2: Before this model. could be finiſhed, 
there was much debate” and contention, > 
pecially between the, diſſenting brethren 
and the Afeembly. : For though by the 
Covenant the Tipline il of to be' 'xefor- 

of God, Sad 
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""ſubje# of the Power of the Kijes. 


ali Word. 'of 06d the the Rule 


AG US Bu SL 
to determine © 
troverſie, ng their judgments were ſo 
at ty jaggm 


d poli , the firſt work: is. to 
w & Officers and dergitnine their pow- 


4 The fiſt Offices were called T 
«Fr diviſion of ſeveral Sie 
n certain nilmber ' of Preci 
» which confilted of - perrn 
- Eccleſia les whoſe 
err] were tothe. PEW) 
by. the Parliament, 'were allowed an 
fromthe Parliament received their RENE. 
"Theſe were Extraordinary cers, 
; and their firſt, and chjefeſt ok was up- 
'on EleQion, Examination, and Ap roba- 
tion to, conſtitute Congregational | lder- 


"Wo The once conltituted, were inveft- 
ed with power; for'the' exerciſe where- 
" of,” the' Parliament tetermines. x. Their 
Courts. '3- Tie parties ſabje& to their 


HAI 


et, ome 
ne Kiko | 


©: 
the bet ceformie! Chutches, yet there was 
not the agteement' which "ought to have 
been. . For both patties prpodes to make 


2 54, _— Pre or Pres 
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256 Whether Prevbitery or Phetbities be the Wh 


a 


Ke Coveniiit, yer that was not' gener 
impbſed. or" "Fad nor could 'an 7 Okt 
we poration any Vote in the gh 
As the inſtitution of it, was.: = of th 
CivibPoy + fn'che Parlia To Eons 
beinig, fb, it reſerved. the chiefelt” 


unto it"faf,"and v0. fatire" Parking | 


| and it would; not craft th Minifte! 
the Elders with it." Ahd' dfiere” mi 
ſeveral reaſons for it : 1. Firſt, after x be 
mation end ever fi nct our leparati6n 
from Rome, js Eccleſiaſtical power. "Was 
reſtored to the Crown. =. In'times wy & 
pe the Church, and" eſpecially the” 

ad Chegy,” tad encroa ; and cate 


the Civil | 
Sonora Anas of uy re Fe! 


too much Independent" fipoh the Crown, 
arid to have” Sr: great an « "upon 
the State. '4: "That ſeeing the Church ti 
_ quired th al tance of che” Sts, WW 
judged neceflary, that 3t Aignld 46 far the 


pend nu te Spare as iepl required'the be 


of the State. - OS ipfing "þ ha 
been the pure Ye A rin inſtitut! 


by Chrilt and his Apoſtles)” ch&re had bee 
2. cantly of theſe jealotl ; No "need : 
By allthis tevident, 
es ng l:nd'ebuld not © Be'ths 
ps ubject of os poWerof ieKa 
received theirzafitation | 
be which reſerved the th 
Home into ie'felf, Its" tras; that hb 
was ſomething Eccleſiaſtical init, yet even 


+ that, 
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- CHAP., XII. _- | 

That. the Goverment of the Church is 

. hot purely Democratical, buf like that: 

of a fret State, wherein the Power is 

*n the whole, not in any part, which 
is the Authors judgement. pu 


*Hat the power of the Keyes. is not pri- 
'® marily fo the Pope, nor in. the Civil 
Soveraign;z nor in the Prelate ; nor inthe 
Presbyter ; not in both joyntly as in. a 
pure” Ariftocracy, hath been formerly de- 
tired. Ir remains, we examine the f "- 
op title as diftin& from that of the Lib 
and the Pregbyter, as they-are formaliter & 
eminemtertcrots Eccleſie, parts of a Chriſtian 


Community, The people and number of 
' Believers thus confidered, are father Plebs, 


than Populus, To vnderſtand this its to be 
nſjdered chatina Chriſtian Community 
re are neicher Oprimates properly, not 


Pl:bz:\ There miay be and are, as you heard 


before, ſich as are incompleat aid virtual 
mertbers,. as Wotnetr, Childret and. other 
heiftians, who "4 not-fie to have 
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That the Government of the Chureb 
any. Vote in .the Publick Affairs of. the 


Charch, much more unfit to 'exerciſe and 
mannagethe power of the Keyts. There are | 
alſo compleat members, aryl am theſe | 
ſome more eminent than the reſt. Toplace 
the power in the inferiour rank, ortomake}. 
that party predominant, is tomake the go- 
vernment Diknocradcel And this opinion is 
_ ts the = grenragact 20s E its _ 
only difagrecing with plain Scripture, but 
with the rules of right reaſon. In this re- 
gard they are generally :rejeted. | Some 
charge Arelijus and the Brewn;fts with this 
errolr, but -I have not ſeen their Books. 
The Learned Blondel may.:ſeem . to be of 
_ _ this mind, becauſe he placeth the power 
' #n Plebe Eccleſiaſtica. - But upon, due exami- 
nation, it will be found otherwiſe. Mr, 
Parker, who afſerts the Government. .in 
fome reſpe to be Democratical, rejeds 
Morellizs, yet he himſelf cannot be altoge: 
«ther excuſed. For he will have the Go-il 
vernment to be mixt, ahd partly Democra- 
tical in the People, partly Ariftocratical in 
the Officers or Governours. He further ex- 
plains himſelf, and faith, its Democraticum 
' quoad Statum for the Conſtitution, Arifto: 
craticum quoad exercitium for the Adminiſtra- 
tion and Exerciſe of the Power. * For he 


ce. 1. 3. c. diſtinguiſheth between the Power, which 
7-P- 26 1s in the whole Church, ,and the Diſpenſa- 


tion or Exerciſe thereof, . which is 16 the 
| Governouts 'sr Officers : who he' faith, 
have not all the power of diſpenſation, he 
ha, KA cauſe | 


EE SY oeoeoea em en as. my wes mat &9- > ©. 99: bn CONS ts ts. i. + 


a PR —_—y _— F TY «AA 


[ 


Ad och DAR BET 57s 


el cauſe the 'Chnrch' reſerves" ſo nuich'as is 
di convenient, and belonging to'her Digiity, 


© [| Authority, and Liberty given her of Chtiſt, 

le | But this fs's miſtake in Politicks and*the 

C neral Rules. of” Government. :For a 

E | - Scate'is mixt or pure in _reſpe of the Con- 

> flitution', not the Adminiſtration :*and 

5 the Queſtion is-not concerning the ſecon-. 

X | dary, bat the 'primary ſubje& of power, 

«Ss which che Officers deriving the powetifrom 

| the whole Church' cannot: be, for ' they 

ei have it only at the ſecondhand: as he 

SS himſelf conf Bit i _ examine a 

. many arguments, ere is none 0 

If chem ad iders, rake” ps riaene/:o# 1p pe 

ry in hand: and they all and every one, as 

8 he miſapplies them, preſyppoſe an errour.” ' 

8 For they all ſhould be limited tothe Fun- 
damental Power in Conſtitution, but here 
Power of Conſtitution, and of Adminiſtra- 
tion are- confounded; as alſo the power 

of the Church with the' power of: Offi- | 

+ CErS. V3: 

_ Aﬀer the examination of all theſe Titles, $68; 2. 

I proceed to. deliver mine own judgment, | 

and to make good the Title of my Mother 

the Church: For I believe this to be the 

| truth in this point, That the primary ſubje&t 

: i the Power of the Keyes 'is the whole Church. 

or order fake I will. IT. Explain thepro- 
oſition.''2;,” Confirm the fame, In the: 

:xplication/ I will inform the Reader. 
r.'What- I' 'mean by the power'ef Keyes. 

2. What by the —_— Church. . 3. __— 

2 and 


Wn. 4.4 ,90,.5 3 0 40 ay 


Tt yg Ola, 
a5 das ror Dari 


2. hed Ru e Church; is [nat to! be: 
underftood the Univerſal Church: milicant 
= Nagy y nar —_— ——_ 


cn, but a-whole particular Church viſk 
in, ſorae- centain.! place; and: Viein waky, 
eh "Gaall be: fie fit ro-uanags: the, power of 
Keyes independently-: 45-the Church of 
Jolew, of _Antiveb, of Corinth, of Epbe- 
jars of Smyras,, 8c. Thoſe, who. deter- 
e the-Serjes. or. .order of: "appeals to\af: 


Fa 2Claſls. to4 ProvingiahSynod, from' 


to a. National of foycral-Nations) or from 


Council, 


EL" of Civil | 


wa a ie 4 elit ot) wet. ir ih of fd. on 


0 Communiey.,.” .commit- | 
a conveyol upOR: the tnaagns | 


pi nible of al imas er in onr | 


1. from a-Gongregation;- to a.Claflis, 
a-Provncial to.a: National, df ane; Nation: 
k that. unto af Qecontentoal, ov. Gengrat 


ir purely Detibratical, &e. : 
' Couneil, extend the whole Church farfar- 
ther thay" 1'do. As for the Papal party 


EE SST 
e World: yet t 

"ths primary ſubjent of Fe eomer 
$s, Some determine the Pope 
Afour, to þe the viſible Head 

| Univerſal Monarch of this Charch. 
. Others,” as the "Councits ,of Conffance.and 
28 Cteracenſis, Geffew, and the Rog 


this 1k to the 
| Chatch'ss'b exerciſed in krperdl Coun- 


_ "els. "Mir; £04 doth FC. ome of our 
Magee firmed A Pegery to by inthe 
Univerfh|Tharch with 


Hoker- coriceives be hath "Aenmmtimcd 
_ Leaxrned'antd Judiciovs Mr. Hedfor to be 
i grey of he far, bc bur he is miſtaken, as 
oli roo pe 9; ne wof two _ | 

| recond 
wenn rag] 3g: 


wn 
and underſtands by a viſihle 
Church, Nh a Churth as'is undera form 
of external Diſcipline, and ſubje& unto. 
one MM ent Judicatory 3 but neither 
Mr. Hud/##, nor others of his "ind -urider- 
| land anyHuch thing. There. is an; Unj- 
vyerſal viſible” Milirane Churchon: Earth.: - 
this Ghureti4s truly Tornms mregrale, and l- 
[bans Organical-body 3 5 = Head and Mo- 
S 3 


narch 
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That the Governyent of the Church 
narch is Chriſt ;, all Miniſters Officers, all 
Believers Subje&s :, che Word and Sacra; 


ment priviledges, -and every. Chriſtian 'ei- 


cher by Birth or Baptiſm a to Dir 
vine Inſtitution, 1s. firſt in-order-of nature 


a Member of this Uniyerſal or . Organical. 
Body, before-he be a Member of any par: 


ticular. Church or Congregation, and is 


ſo'to be conſidered., And many, if notall 
| the places of Scripture alledged by Mr, 
Hudſon, are truly underſtood to-ſpeak. of 
'cthis Univerſal Church: though ſome of 
| to. be affirmed only of the. 

Err EY as ſuch, : yet. ſo that in | 
ivers reſpes they may . agree to both. 
"This cannot nh. ran neicher dath it 


i 


them ſeem 


reſuppole any, point of Popery.or other 
Sons The grand-errour of che Papiſt in 
chis particular, is, to affirm that one. Church 


particular * is aboye. all Churches in the | 


World, not,only. in dignity but in power, 
fo that all particular Church _— be ſub- 
je& unto her, .and her Biſhop. inveſted 
with" univerſal Juriſdiction, To. ſubject 


the Univerſal Church Milicanc..in.one bo- 


dy to Chriſt, car; have no - affinity with 


this. And to; ſubjet' every ; particular . 
'Church to the Univerſal, exerciſing her 
- power in a Repreſentative, is no luch er- 


rour, nor ſo. dangerous as that of che. Sove- 
raignty of Rome. ., And'though there be no 
ſuch. ching, becauſe the diſtance is ſo great, 


that the Ailociation is impoſlible, yer the . 


Pope and his patty did abhor, to think of 


it, 


_ pes oy 40.2 


— ——_— ww TT "Ly e rs Thc. of _ 


1 


$7 1 Puvely Demoeratical, Bcc. © 
k, "That Queftidh abour viſible and itivi- 


ſible is bur; 2; ea ro this * The Church 


therofore,which is the ſubje& of the Queſti- 


ofi-is; a Chirch,” a particular Church, A 
whole — OE ir Church. "Ye there & x 
puticular Ciairch primary/ and ſecandary : 


primary is the'Church: conſidered as a com- 


nity; and aſecondary Charch by way of 


» Fa 4 


ſabje& of'real power, the Repreſentative of 
perſonal. Whether this Charch'be Congre- 


gational, or of larger extent ſhall be exami- 
ned hereafter, + yards 25a an 
4.24,-Thus you, have heard. ' 1.” What the 


power is 2:-What the ſubject is. Now 


' $+:We-muſt'confider in what manner this 


power is in this primary ſabje&. Its not 
nor Democratically, or ay pure - way of 
Diſpoſition, *bur-in the whole,  after'the 
minher of a {bhp a or Polity. Foy thay 
Univerſs precfuni als,  finguli ſubduntur 
teriverſis, {0 its bits All joyntly and the 
whole doth ryle, every: ſeveral ' perſon, 
though Officer, though Miniſter, though 
Biſhop,-if there be any ſuch, is ſubje& to 
the whole, and to all joyntly. ' And in this 


| Modelthe power is derived from the-whole 
| to the parts, not from the parts. to the 


whole; though this Conmimunicy ſhould 
conſiſt of ten thouſand Congregations. 
'This - power. is exerciſed in che trighelt de- 
gree by a Repreſentative general, in an in- 
teriour degree by Officers of ifferiour Af- 


tation, The primary is the proper 


it-Monarthically, nor Ariſtocratically, - 


S 4 ſemblics: * 
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ce © hi Freak of the a a 


Zhet the Government P” the Church 


on and 
© Priſm. 
5 mg Moe 0A Awe 


Torts confirmation of this Propc po ;0n.. 
I will, x. Examine twa places 
by Mr. Parker and many 
nijelt the Original of Church: 
Yeh. L Ano are not. lo pertgent...2.4 

ME all inſift npon . the. h__ | 
3. I will calarge 


ah Kut 


ower ; that from the | 
ation. we inay underſtang | ny 
ON, The two places are, \Mqrbew-16,Ige + 
and Toby. 20. 22, 23- -- Th firſt 15 congerg- 
ing the progre, the ſecond ng4he 
donationo Me ondr of [ Low 5, as they 
Are Je HAY unded. The words of he | 
proaule are the f T' will give uno tte: 
Kezes of the Kingdom of Heayen, 6c Many 
and dligrenc, are the 3 oerpceations Koh of this 


How. 4 two Rags Pr 
Y bat: this bk this , power how. bs C. pcs 
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whom 


\ i v0 pively Dowveorariel, Bac. 265, 

whom it was” cn given. PN pr A 
q with many.' is the i\power of Diſciplize | lh 
Sf fro a6 ries, in eagy —_ of 4 \ JF 
nary. 8s a MIADCCr, 2. e perſon to | 
. h power 'is/ heje promiſed ne} , 
1 Pats 6 Pa 3 bc under wht moon Be 
} be confidened, is here the Quefti- 
F 
b 
t: 
| 
| 


| CY fo omj—an ro be'Ferer as a Mo- 
9.150 Princetiors the reſt of the' A- 
1 bor og ipglufding bis Succefioars, the Mo- 
nacchieat Biſhop of Rowe. |Soane willhavg 

© ater; het aonkdered abthe inwthets. and 'ne- 
of the Apbitles,: and'inthem, 

pre uot Biſhops as-their Succef- 
Pre henna, will have him. © ceprefent 
inifters; formehe:Elders; fore the 

: roy #5-febfe; 1 Band chelc gain divide; 
4 ſe anner! agree," wherher:ichis Church 
| Onan 
ret ik rUniver- 

: {ep viſtieal, afviſible; if viſible, iwherhee 
dats hy {one ole icfell, 'OF wr 


| Ton og 17's hn Che 
| ricibe Gongregarional,' or Dioce- 
fan; or ſome Np ate that fromithis pro- 
noun: THEE; |we have Chymicat ex- = 
redGons of. roma of Governments, Us. ; 
Joohj pworaad-mixt, Aonarchica 
;iPemocraticat: of all kind 
En a Univerlal, —— | 


gregati- 
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That the Government of the Church 
gregational : of all kind:of  Governours;/ as' 


Popes, | .Biſhops, - Presbyters; the People.” / 
Yet I conceive. this place' is not mearit'of 
Diſcipline, . but rather of Dodrine. The . 


the gates of. Hell ſhall 'not prevail ;-the 


Keyes are the-Word and Sacraments, ac- 


As building . is converſion- and edification; 
ſo binding-and looſing admiflion-ints,--or 


- excluſion -out- of this Church, The'-At- 
chite& and-chief Maſter builder'is Chriſt; 


25 he is the principal Agent in binding and 


looſing. His Servarits and: co-workers ate 


Apoſtles and Miniſters of 'the Goſpel, *a- 
mongſt- whom Peter was” moſt eminent'4 
mongſt the Fews,. Paul amongft the'Gew- 
tiles. For Chriſt uſed Perer firſt to'convert 
the Fews, As 2. then to convert the Gar 
tiles, At.:Tto. And Paulilaboured 'more''a: 


bundanely than them all. The binding and - 


looſing in Heaven, was the: making of their 


Miniſtry by-the power of he Divins-Spirit 


. tobe effectual:' To this'purpole D. Rey- 


nolds, Spalatenſis, Cauſaben,"Cameron, Gro- 
tius. with, divers of the Ancient; and Myr. 


Parker himfelf, who nocwithſtanding: *ap+ | 


plies this, tothe power -of Diſcipline, -in- 
trending thereby to prove the-power-of the 


Keyes to\be Demorratically in a Cotigre- ! 


tional Church. Yet let it be ſuppoſed that 


Peter, as receiving the Keyes,, doth repre- | 


ſent the community of Believers : Or if as 
ſuch he repreſent them, how-will it appear 


that 


LL Goa eoo.orno xr gr eniss Orr 


}/ 


55.y0t. purely Demecratical, (6c; 


that this Church or community is 2 ſingle 


Congregation ?. Qr,.jf..ic be ſuch-a ſingle 


\ | Congregation, . how. wilt je follow- from 


bence chat the power is-in this Congregati- 
on Democratically ?.Mr. Parker ſhould have 
conſidergd that there is a great difference. 
1. Between Peter, | pou nar > 72 that Chriſt, 
was. the Son of the living God :(for as. ſuch 
be was only a Diſciple. admicted by Chriſt 


inco his Kingdom) and Peter receiving . the . 


a {fer as ſachhe was above a, Diſciple, 
Kingdom) not as a. Diſciple, but, as.a Mi- 
iter of the Goſpel... i © +++ 


. Q By » g : 


— 


formance: af the. former promile, ;is ſaid to 
be chat. of Fobn 20.22, 23. The. words of 
Chriſt, the Donour,,are theſe, Receive ye 
rhe Holy Ghoſt, whaſoever ſms ye remit, they 
are, remitted; unto. them, and whoſoever ſms.9e 
retain, they are. retained,, Thele have becn 


alledged, as by -him, fo by others coprove- 


1, The, power of the Keyes i foro exteriori, 
2... That this power is in the Biſhops alone. 
3-. That the Prieſts haye power upon auri- 
cular confeflion-to. ablalve : and here they 
ground . their Sacrament of Penance, and 
their ſacerdotal power in foro. panitentiali. 


| From heace ſomg of ours have endeayour- 


cd. to. prove. the parity of Apoſtles, and 
ſo of Biſhops againſt the Popes Supremacy : 
for here: they hind. the, power promiled on- 
ly to Peter by-name;; [given to all. the A 


# 


liles. For to undez{tand theſe- words the 
ERP, :.- -- -— be, 


” 
> 


hath power:ta:admic others/into. this. 
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The. place for a&ual donation, and. per- Sc 4 
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| betrer, iwe maſt obſerve'in them Dohation, 


Thyt the Government of the Church 
and in & the Donour; the Dozee, the Pow- 


e&r, the Adts of the Power, the pig array 


of-theſe Ads. The Dotivur or-1 
nw ow wy 


nmedia ; Apoſtles, ll pk 


E* wf Ferrer) Anchoviny Dives ard 5 


ritual; neeeffary and tequiſite for rk 


the ARts were remitting and retaitiin ig, 


famewwith bindingandlcoſing , Mas." 

The ratification of theſe Ate. was tis 
king them effectual bythe voncutricnee of 
the Divine Spirie, 'For-theſe Ads Could 


not be'Spirkual and Divine, 'and-{6'pow: 
erfal teporr the Infriortdl Souls of -Men, 


nor the Apoftlesſomiuchss'\ band 
Inftrunyental Agontsin'\this work without 


Fl Diyine- Power” and | nora. of © "this. 


Shpreait Judge, making*teir Sentence va- 
kd ant executing the-ſame: Henee that 


ſweereft Joy - and. ndimirable Comfort of 
thoſe -who are Remitted;” afid the Terrburs - 


and *Torments of thelt that are Cordem- 
ned. "Phelz 'Agts are -performed by the 


Word*and Sacraments, anche Applicati- - 


on of the Promiſes or- Communicat! _ * 


-partipular 'Perſons ; 'wwhich A 


made-either. more at large to a Miluds 
at ore time; or toſingle- PeBes ypors 


Evidenes" of their - ealification ; and it 
einfalkibly ſo fe 


as God ſhall 
x, for want-of 
| cleat 


-OE>TKOccqQDmOngtgGces ron ESASPUODPSTROTOPCOIOSDERSE 


bd = —_ 


| 
3 
4 ; 
| 
F. 
( 


E' ae pains Denvorrabtc al, 850. 


VAR dear Dries, i ity which Cafe tons 
God. opp br fre ; 


thodght abſolaw] 
thingpto s ne, or if iv fiould 
axteml {6 far, rhe party and r$4 


are not che Charch;:but'the Officers 
ofitheCharch;andithe Officers 'of a Charch 
not under a fornxofourward Government, 


butinnder another Conſideration: * Ah Ec: 
defiaftieal' external 'Cotnmon-wealtly doch 


poefappoſe an- Ecolefiaſticat Commilnity; 
andthe ſame conſiſting of Behevers,and the 
ſameuniced and affyciated for Worlhip and 
Divine: performarniees- tendifg to Eterciel 
Sbvation: ahd thoſs- thus Tuco may 
kuve' Communion in Divine Things and 


| =; ng and their Paſtors with: their | 


before any forty of Difciplitie-be 
or ſeeled;; and: theſe . Belidvors 
may by Word: and: Sacraments receive 
Heavenly'Comforr;and attain Brernal Life 
wickpoc {ach Diſcipline, and befbre 36'can 
be eſtabliſhed: amongftrhetn, and'fs Thope 
iric acchis rice in this Nation; with. yy 
a faicbful ſervant of God, who by the be: 
neficof. a good Miniſtry, "with-God's Bleſ 
ſing upory cheir Labours, are traely convert- 
ed, and continus, ard po on in-a-ftate of 
Salvation as happily; as many who are un+ 
der a form of Government. And here it 
i5-£--D8"-obſerved, 7 That though the 
files were extraordinary Officers ittfal- 
bly directed by the'Holy Ghoft, which 
Chriſt gavs-therty. yee-ordinery Miniſters - 
W- 
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That; the Governniint of the Church 
lawfully. called -and\;ſugteeding them, if 
was A their -DoArine truly, have a 
promiſe 'to convert? and-ſave the Souls of 


* ſinful Men: - 2. That the Work of thele or. 


dinary Miniſters is;net only 'to. feedthe 


Flock of / Chriſt already. gathered, -buc to | 


convert and- gathes Sinners unto Chriſt ; 
and-.this not by the Rod'oof Diſcipline, but 
the Word-of God, which i the Power. of 
God unto Salvation, ' 3. This gaining Souls 
to- Chriſt is/not the. gathering of Churches 
out 'of ; Churches, and Chriſtians out of 
Chriſtians /to make.2a party of their;own, 
underpretence of a purer. ———_—— but 
its a far more /exceflent Work and of-ans 
ther kind;tending direlyto an higherend, 
After:a-Miniſter becomes a Paſtour c 
a Flock, and hath relation unto-them--1 
his Flock, and they to him as his People, 
he: muſt needs have-ſome Power over thern, 
and they muſt-be fabjet unto him; - and 
obey: im/in the. Lord,-.and he hath-pow:- 
er to remit. Sins #-tt-ſhut and open, and. 
what: he: doth: in/ this kind, - according 
to his Commiſſion, 'will be made:good in 


Heaven... "Yet theſe Ads of his are: not [| 


Acts of, External Diſcipline, but of his Mi: 


_ niſterial Office; as he 4s a Servant to Jeſus 


Chriſt, - -This I ſpeak..not againſt.:Diſci- 


' pline,: which if agreeable to che word of | 


God-'is a great" Blefling 3- but'againit-all 
ſuch; who under. pretencg- of this of that 
form of Church-Goveramenc, diſtazb-the 
Church, -and: diſcomfort and difcqurays 

| many 


© a AA 


_ _— ——_— 


1. '& a _ -- omg FP. = ful ei 4+, 3... 5 Rp _ ee So. an [PL 
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many 2 precious Saint of Gag. [The end: 
of this is. to; manifeſt, that rheſe places of 


Scripture, 444) 16..19. Fobn 20. 22,243. are 


no grounds whereon to build Church-Go- 
VEerLNIMENt. _ - 


 Fecauls finner places are.nor o part-$68. 


nent, T proceed in the next place to the 
Words of Inſtitution of Church-diſcipline, 
you” may read- them, 4242. 18. x7, 18. 


- .* 


*. De exterior 


4 


the 'only place for the Inſtitution and no- 


other ſaith Dr. 4ndrews,in that moſt learned: 
65 ek iece tar above his other Works. 


To underſtand this place we muſt obſerye,, 
'T.: The Partiesſubje& to this Tribunal. 2. 
The Cauſes -proper to thag Court. - 3. In 
what mannerand orderCauſes are brought 
in and-prepare&.for Judgment. - 4. The 
Judge. 5. The Acts of Judgment upon: 
Evidence of the' Cauſe. 6. The Ratifica- 
tion of theſe. Acts, and fo of the Power. 
7. How this Ratification is obtained, and 
the Judgment made effetual. . x. The par- 
of ſubje&. to 'this-Tribunal is a Brother. 


. "Tf thy Brother offend thee, verſe 15, This 


may be explained from x Cor..5. 11. But, 
now 1 have written unto you, not to keep com- 
pany, if any man that is called a brotheribe a 


 fornicator, or covetow, or an idolater,” &C. 


There are coyetous Perſons .and-Idolaters 
of the World, werſe 10. and Fornicators 
and Idolaters which are called Brethren : 
'The former are withour, the latrer why 
M e 


faro ibs agitur, .Exterioris fori'* Tort,Tor. 


juriſdiftio illo, ties alio loco, fundats eff. That's p. 41- 


-coninitred by "2 Brother, 38 i By Her, a 

gar _ oh Brother 3 XD | 

& W & 4241 FoOS ,.Of a fifth," 

whereby . Brother is ( . : 
" For, if a Kone; Fortii- 

e&Kor, r—Wckater: __ he muſt tell [1 | 


TD __ IN HED ay PM fx FR 


Chutch an ter: the Stare */ Hier rhuſt 
made as att Heathen' of Phb blictt,, if 
will net hear-tho Churetf; this is no Sets 
renceof the tare or Civil fadge, It's 6908 | 
good in Heavert, ſo inthe ad 
the Civit Mapiſtrace ; Ie : I bethe Jude. 
ment-of x Brother as a Reothier within the 
Church, which the Church; as a Church, 
muft judge, and in the name of Chriſt, not 
of the Civil Soverai Del, ,and che Party of- 
ſending muſt be de up to Satan, riot 
to -the Sword. Yer one nit the- fame 
Erime may make a perfor; obhoxious, both 
to the ternporat Swortt of the. Magic | 
and ice fþ chow of the Wy; 
by Bo ik at antfiable atid &d 
by both, tie of our Eti Laws 
yers hate d the' cofitrary , who 


might 


BoB $s mo vnwQmynomny oo kc me wo... 


© oY ” 


| & not purely Democratical, &C. 

43 might ground their Opinion upon Eccleſi- 
. aftical Supremacy of the King, For thy 

- the Laws of \England might determine ſo, 
yet the Laws of God and Chriſt donot. 

3. The manner and order of proceed- 
itip, is, x, Privately to admonifh; and 
if that take effet, to proceed no fur- 
ther. 2. If upon this the party will not 
reform, he muſt be charged, and convin- 
ced before two or three Witneſſes ; and if 

| he ſhall petſiſt impenitent, then he muſt be 
convented before the Eccleſiaſtical Tribu- 
nal upon Information and Accuſation; and 
the fame once made good, and evident, 
the Caule is ripe & prepared for Judgment. 


—_ i” ns o F 
-— - od . + APs, | 


"PIX 


ent ee 


"Church; Tell the Church, where we muſt 
know, what this Church is. The word 
in the Greek is gwane, and we find it u- 
ed in the Old Teftament- about ſeventy 
rimes by. the Septuagint, who fo often turn 
the Hebrew TW by that name. Upon 
peruſal of the places we ſhall find that it 
ſgnifies Aſſemblies, and of many kinds, as 

2000s bad, . holy, prophane,. greater, leſs, 

ival, civil, military, Eccleſiaſtical and 

Religious, occaſional, ſtanding, orderly, 

confuſed, ordinary, extraotdinary. It's 

obſervable, that very ſeldome (ſome fa 

but once, as Pſal. 26. 5.) it ſignifies 2 

wicked and prophane Sociery. Sometimes, 

not often, it's a Military body. Bur moſt 
of all by far ( a few Texts excepted) ic 
notes an holy and —__ Convention or - 


"Pa. St”. ti 


417 
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Aſſem- 


__ 


; "The Judge in the fourth place is the Sc&. 6 
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That the Government of the Church 


Afembly. For ſometimes it's a National 
Polity of Tae} under a ſacred Notion ; and 
very often a religious Aſſembly for Prayer, 
Faſting, Dedications, renewing their Co- 
venant with God, Praiſes, Thankſgivings, 
and ſich like As of Worſhip, ſo that the 
word ſcems to be appropriate unto Religj-. 
ous Aſſemblies ; and though it ſignifie other 
Societies, yet theſe moſt frequently and prin- 


_ Cipally. And this is :confirmed from the 


New Teſtament, where its uſed a hundred 
and eleven times at leaſt; and in all theſe 
places ſignifies an Aſſembly or Society Re- 


ligious, exceptin A&s 19. 32, 39, 41. where 


it ſignifies boch a tumultuous, and alſo. an 
orderly Aſſembly, or Society, or Conven- 
tion, as a Civil Court of Judgment, which 
ſignification is here applied by_ our Saviour 
to a Spiritual Judicatory for Spiritual Cau- 
ſes. Though this be a ſpecial ſignification, 
yet it ſignifies the number and Society of 
Believers and Diſciples, who profeſs their 
Faith in Chriſt exhibited, and this is this 
Church-Chriſtian, and the People of God. 
Yet it fgnifies this People under ſeveral 
Notions, as ſometimes the Church of the 
Fews, ſometimes of the Gentiles, ſometimes 
the Univerſal Church, ſonietimes particu- 
lar Churches, ſomerimes the Militant 
Church, either as viſible or myſtical, ſome- 
times the Church Triumphant, fomerimes 
a Churchbefore any form of Goyernment 
be introduced, ſometimes under'a form of 
Government; ſo it'stakett and ſuppoſed by 


our 


85 10k. purely Demacratical.: 8c, 
@ur Saviour here.. Grotizs his Conceit, that 


_ GurSayiourintheſe words alludesto the man- 


nier of ſeveral Sets & Profeffions, as of Pha- 
riſees, Sadduces, Eſſenes, who had their 
Rules of Diſcipline, and their Aſſemblies 
and Convention for the practice of them 5 
may be probable. Yet without any ſach 
Alluſion the place is plain enough from the 
Eontext and other Scriptures, Eraſtas up- 
on the place is intollerable, and moſt wo- 
fully wreſts it ; ſo doth Biſhop Bilſon it1-his 
Chardh-Govedament, and is point-blank _ 
contrary to D. Andrews, who in his Torture 
Torti, doth moſt accurately examine, inter- 
pret,and apply'the words,and moſteffeRual- 
ly from thence confure Bellarmine.Onelmay 
truly ſay of that Book, as he himſelf ſaid of 
Auſtin's Treatiſe De Civitate Dei, 1t was opas 
palmarum.For Civil, Common;Canon-Law, 
Politicks, Hiſtory,School Learning, the Do- 
arine 'of the Caſuits Divinity, and other 
Arts, whereof he makes ule, it is one of the 
moſt learned and accurate of any put forth 
in our times. By his Expoſition of this 
Text, heutterly overthrows the immediate 

«s Divinum of Epilcopacy in matters of 
Diſcipline, and Eccleſiaſtical Jurisdition: 
He plainly and expreſly makes the whole 
Church the primary ſubje& of the Power 
of. the Keys, is foro exteriorii Therefore 
ſuppoſe the Biſhops were Officers by a Di- 
vine Right, asticendeayours toprove (tho' 
weakly) in his Letters to Du Moulin, yet 
at beſt they can be but the Churches Dele- 
| SA pates, 
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That the Government of the Church 
ates, for the exerciſe of that Power. And 
it is obſervable,'that divers of our Champi- 
ons, when they oppoſe Bellarmine's Monar- 
chical 'Government of che Church, pe- 
remptorily affirm the Power of, the Keyes 
to'be in the whole Charch,. as the moſt 
effettual way to confute him, yet when 
they Wrote *apainft the. Presbjrerian, and 
the Aptiprelaticat party, they change their 
Tone, and Tune.. Bur to retutn unto the 
words of Inftictition, 1. The word Church 
hete fgnifies 'ant Aſſembly. 2. This Al 
ſerubly is an Aﬀembly for Religion. 3. The 
Religion is Chriſtian. 4- This Aﬀembly 
is under a form'of External Government. 


5. This Government preſuppoſeth a-Com- , 


munity, and Eaws and Officers Eccleſiaſti- 
cal. Theſe preſippoſed, it's a juridical Af. 


ſembly,*or a Court. 6. Becauſe Courts - 


are Inferiour, Snperiour, and Supteam, 
It ſignifies all, eſpecially Supream. 7. It 
determines no kind of Government but 


A EE ELKE een A: aaSs£= oa HtT01 Hd Oo55Q 


that of a free State, as ſhall more appear : 


hereafter. 8. Chriſt doth not fay, Dic Re- 
21, tell the Prince or State.; nor Dic Petro, 
tell Peter -or the Pope, as though the Go- 
vernment ſhould be Monarchical, either 
Civil or Eccleſiaſtical ; nor Dic Presbytero, 
tell the Elders 5 nor Dic Apoſtols & Epiſce- 
pis aut Archiopiſcopis, that the Government 
ſhould be prrely Ariftocratical;nor Dic Pltb;, 
thar thz Government ſhould be purely De- 
7:a0cratical ; nor Dic Synodo, tell the Coun- 


cit general or particular. But it Fn TR 
CR DT - . the 


& not purely Democratical,” &Cc. 


the Church, wherein there may be Biſhops, 
Presbyters,: ſome Eminent Perſons neither 


Biſhops nor. Presbyters : There may be Sy-.. 


nods, and all theſe either-as. Officers, or 
Repreſentatives of the Ghurch; and we 
may tell theſe, and theſe. may.judge, yes 
yy hear and judge by a. power derived. 
and delegated from the Church, and the 
Church by them, as by her Inſtruments, 
doth exerciſe her Power. As the body; 
ſees by her eye, and hears by the ear, fo-ic 
is in this particular, but ſo, that the ſimi- 
licude doth not run on four. feet,, nor mult 
be ſtretched too: far. This being the: ge- 
nuine Senſe favours no Faction, yet admits 
any kind of. Order, which obſerved-ma 
reach the main end. For this we muit 
know; and take ſpecial natice of, that 
Chriſt will never ſtand upon Formalities, 
but requires the thing, which he cont 
mands, to be done in an orderly way, 
Yet it's neceſlary, and his Inſtitution doch 
tend unto: it, to reſerve the ; ped Power 
in the whole Bady, otherwiſe any party, 
85 Biſhops, or Presbyters, or any ather part 
of the Church be truſted wich che power 
alone to. themſelves, they, will ſo engroſs 
it, as that there will be no means, nar 0Of- 
dinary jurisdiction to reform them. Of 
this we have plain Experience inthe Bi: 
ſhops of Rome; who being truſted at firſt 
wich toomuch Power, did-at lengrh arro- 
gate as their own, and no. ways derived 
trom the Church, and ſp refhſed. tobe 
1 3 judged, 
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That the Government of the Church 
judged. Forif the Church once make any 
party the primary ſubje& of this power, 
then they cannot uſe it to reduce them. 
Therefore, as it is a point of Wiſdom in a- 
ay State to reſerve the chief. power in the 
whole Community, and ſingle out the beſt 


and wiſeſt to exerciſe it, ſp as, if the' 


Truſtees do abuſe their power, they may 
xemove them or reform them ; fo it ſhould 


. be done in the Church. If any begin to 


challenge either the whole, or the Supream 
power as' Officers, many of thefe, nay the 
greater part of them may be unworthy or 
corrupted, and then the Church is brought 
to- ſtraits, and muſt needs ſuffer. Some 
tell -us, that the King of England by the 
firſt Conſtitution was only the Supream and 
Univerſal Magiſtrate of the Kingdom, 
eruſted with a foicient power to govern 
and adminiſter the State according to the 
Laws: and his chief work was to ſee the 


Laws executed. Yet in tract of time they 


did challenge the power to themſelves as 
their own, and refuſed to be judged. Yet 
in this Inſtitution, if Peter, if -P4ul, tho' 
Apoſtles do offend, much more if Patri- 
archs, Metropolitans, ' Biſhops, . Presbyters, 
do treſpaſs, we muſt tell, not Peter, not 
Paul, not an Apoſtle, not a Biſhop, not a- 
ny other but the Church. No wit of Men 
or Angels could have imagined a better 
way, nor given a better expreflion to ſetcle 


that which is good and juſt, and prevent 


all parties and faRions, and yet _ 


ſuf 
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2 110t Purely Democratical, 8c: 
ſufficient latitude for ſeveral orderly ways 
to attain the chief end. | 


The Judge being known, the Judicial Sc. 7. 


Aats of this Judge muſt be nd into in 


the fifch place, and theſe are two: the firſt 


is binding, the ſecond loofing. jFor all Judg- 
ment paſſed upon any perfon is citherjagainſt 
him, and thats binding, or for him, and 
that is looſing. The former is called binding, 
becauſe it more ftritly doth bind him to 


, ſuffer that puniſhment,fro which he was lia- 
| ble upon the Tranſgreflion of the Law. 
' There was an Obligation upon him, x. To 


Obedience. 2. Upon Diſobedience there 
follows a Guile, which is an Obligation, 
to Puniſhment. 3. Judgment doth con- 


_ tinue this Obligation, and makes the Pu- 


niſhment unavoidable : The latter is a loo- 
ſing, becauſe upon ſome condition per: 
formed, it frees him from the puniſhment, 
and the bond of guilt. Of this bindin 

there be ſeveral degrees. For as in a Civi 

Government, there be ſeveral degrees of 
puniſhment, according to the ſeveral de- 
grees of the offences, ſo it's in the Church, 
One of the higheſt puniſhments and de- 
grees of binding, is to make one as an 
Heathen and a 'Publican. Thefe words 
are differently underſtood, and expound- 
ed. Grotizs thinks, that our Saviour in 


them did not intend Excommunicatlon.: 
Many take it for granted, that to be cen- 


fared and judged an Heathen and Publican, 
is tobe caſt out of the Church and excom- 
'S 4 munt: 
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280 That the Government of the Church 


municated. And from theſe, two words {; 
_— - __— TE, 200 emongh 
* 1/: 99291, he rElſt * Quinqueceleſrenſis, and D. Andrews 
P ay omg; do obſerve a A wofold Excommunication:. 
municati- The ane is the greater, and that is to be as 
ue venato- 1n Heathen ; the other the leſs, which is 
TW. © tobeasa Publican. The Heathen was out, 
of the Church, the Publican was not. The 
Heathen might not, the Publican might 
come into the Temple ; the Heathen were / 
ſtrangers to the Common-weakh of the. 
Iſael, and were Loanzmi the Publican, be-. I upc 
ing a Few, was inthe Church, but like a 
ſcandalous Brother. Whether this diſtin&i- 
on be here intended or no, it'scertain, x. 
That there are degrees of Eccleſiaſtical as 
well as Civil Penalties. 2. That by this 
being asan Heathen and Publican, is meant I Ct 
an Eccleſiaſtical not- a civil puniſhment, in Þ in 
matter of Religion. 3. Both were depri- ea 
ved of Eccleſiaſtical Communion. -In the Þ ar: 
text, If be will not bear the Church, let him | m 
be to thee as an Heathen and a Publicean ; | he 
Three things are to be obſerved, 1. The © li: 
Penalty and the Execution. 2. The Sen- || th 
tence to be Executed. 3. The Crime or if lv 
Cauſe. Execution 1s to account him |} v' 
as an H and aP ublican, which is | c 

not to. take away his Houſe, Lands, Goods, 

Civil Liberty, Life : but to ſeparate from 

him, and 'have no Communion with him 

in matter of Religion and Spiritual Socie- 
ey, and to teſjifie their diſlike of him by - 
fhunning his company, 2. The lentence 
is 


\ 


4s not purely, Demoeratical, "8c." 
s is the judgement of. the Church, where- 
© [upon thi paration and Non-communian! 
+ [is grounded, . For, the Church maſtjadge 
 Jand pals the ſentence, before we can have 
- fany ſufficient warrant forrefuſal of ſociety. 
| ;. The crime or cauſe muſt be made eyi- 
dent before the Judge paſs Sentence : and. 
it is not only the treſpaſs or offence, but 
impenitence manifeſted to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Bludge.. Not to hear the Church is for the 
 B guilty Brother; not to confeſs and. reform. 

I upon the Churches publick admonition. 
This puts him in an immediate capacity 
of condemnation . and punilhment. But 
more of Eccleſiaſtical cenſures in the ſe- 


'cond k. 


The Ratification of this ſentence of the 5c; 8. 


Church;zwhich is the fixch thing, followeth 
in theſe words, Yhatſoever ye ſhall bind ow 
earth, fhall be bound in Heaven, &c. which 
are added,as Hillary faich well, in terrorens 
metus maximi, to {trike a terrour into the 
hearts of all ſuch as ſhall make themſelves 
liable to the-cenſares of the Church. Yet 
they are notonly for terrour, but for the 
| ſweeteſt conſolation. of the penitent abſol- 
ved by- the Church; and fo alſo for the en- 
couragement of the Church to proceed in 
Diſcipline againſt the greateſt. For though 
ſhe hath not the ſword, nor any coadtive 
force .to impriſon, - fine, baniſh, put- to 
death, and the prophane and worldly - 
wretches do not fear her cenſures, 'yether 
cealures ſhall be executed from Ay 
\ , an 
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and be moreterrible than any puniſhments: 
inflicted by ſword of civil Sovereigns: This 
Ratification includes two: things: r:- That: 
whenthis judgment is once Þ according" 

upream Judge 


to the Rules of Chriſt, the 
doth approve and decree it to be irrecove- 
verable. © 2. That he will by.a Divine and 
never failing-power execute it; fothat nei- 
ther can any appeal, or complaint of -a 


nullity make it- void, nor any contrary. 


ſtrength or force hinder the execution, In 
this reſpe&, Hillary ſaith, its Fudicium im- 


mobile, and cannot be reverled ;  Hierom, 


that its corroborated and cannot be infrin- 


ged. -Tertallian, that- its Prejudicium ulti- 


oo judicii, and ſtands good,” as that ever 

Il. | : 
The means whereby this Ratification is 

obtained, and the manner how it-is effe& 


ed, come in the laſt place to be obſerved. 


The means is their conſent and prayer, 
For if two of them ſhall agree on earth, as 
touching any thing that they ſhall ask, it 
ſhall be done for them by my Father which 
is in Heaven ; which words do ſignifie that 


' they ſhould agree upon the ſentence, and 
- pals the ſame with prayer.The mannerhow 


it comes to pals to be effected is, that when 
twoior three of them are gathered together 
in Chriſts name, he will be in the :midſt of 
them, ver.20. For its not to bedone in their 
own name,or by their own power: but they 
muſt aſſemble and proceed in Chriſts name, 
and in his name giye the definitive ſentence, 

| Accords 


+ not purely Democratical, &c. 
According to this Law the Apoſt]: gave 


'{ direfion in Chrifts name to. gather toge- 
| ther, and with'the power of Jeſus Chriff 


to deliver the ſcandalous perſon to Satan, 
x Cor. 5. 4- So that Chriſt will be preſenr 
with them, dire& them, and aflift them, 
aut the work ſhall be more his, than 
theirs. | 
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Having 1. Examined two places not rm SeR. 10, 
t 


tinerit. 2. Enlarged uponthe words of the 
Infticntion ; T will thirdly confirm the pro- 
ſition from ſuch places as treat of the ex- 
ercile of this power. 1.. Theſe are ſuch as 
{peak of Legiſlation. 2. Of outing Offi- 
cers., 3. Of Juriſdiction. The firſt of Le- 
giſlation and making of Canons concerning 
matters controverted : As for Canons, con- 
cerning things not controverted, we find 
ſingle Apoſtles (eſpecially Paul, and he moſt 
of all in his firſt Epiſtle co 7imrby) declaring 
and delivering them without any other 
Proed with them. The exerciſe of this 
iſlative power,; we find in that famous 
Synod held at Teruſakm, A#s 15. The 
difference of the interpretations of this text 
is no lefs than of the former. For fome 
queſtion, whether it was a formal Synod, 
iaving. power to bind, or only an Aiſfem- 
bly for advice, Some make it, not only a 
Synod inveſted with a binding force, but 
udge' it to be a moſt excellent patcern for 
all Synodical Afſfemblies in time to come: 


yet theſe are not certain, whether it was . 
general in reſpe& of all Churches then ex- 


tant. 


234 


. It was a general Council in ſome conſide;. 
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tant. But let. it be a Synod, having..q all c 
binding force, its doubted how the Canons IP? 
could bind other Churches, who ſent ne f'*" 
delegates to repreſent them and A& far we, 
them? Whether did they. bind, becauſe ' 


Y 


ration, or becauſe the Apoſtles were in 
and aced. as Extraordinary Miniſters of 
Chriſt inveſted with an Univerſal power 
over all Churches : or becauſe they. 
were received afterwards in every particu 
lar Church :. or becauſe the matter was: de. 
termined in Scripture, and out of it d& 
Clared to be the mind of God, which ſeem 
to be implied in theſe words, It ſeemed pa. 
ro the Holy Ghoſt and us,ver. 28. For all.Ca- 
nons ſhould be ſo made as. to be clearly 
grounded -upon ſome ſpecial or gener 

precepts of Scripture, which were reveale: 
by the Holy Ghoſt : for they ſhould: bind 
more in reſpect of the matter, and the rea- 
ſon upon which they are grounded, than 
in reſpe& of the multitude of Votes. For 
one good reaſon from the Scriptures is more 
binding than the conſent of all general 
Councils in the World. Another Query 
there is, why this Controverſie ſhould. be 
determined at Feruſalem, and not at Anth 
ech, or any where elſe: whether it was, 
becauſe that was the Mother-Church, or 
becauſe the Apoſtles were there at that 
time reſident, or becauſe other Churches 
were not-ſo fully conſtituted : or becauſe 
there might. be there repreſentatives _ 
a 


£- 
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is not purely Democratical, &c. 
all other Churches: or becauſe they, who 
"*Iiprang the - Controverſie at Antioch, came 
Form feral, and pretended the Autho- 
ty of the Apoſtles, and of that Church; 
& Band becauſe it was agreed at Antioch to. re- 
"(fer the cauſe to the Apoſtles and Elders at 
; Jerome ? Beſides all theſe,there is another 
doubt concerning the Members, which did 
Fconſticute this Synod, whether the Apa- 
files only, orithe Apoſtles with the Elders 
or beſides theſe. the Brethren as diſtin& 
from them : -or-whether if all theſe were of 
the Synod, the Elders, and Brethren had 
any decilive voice or no?. But to leave 
theſe doubts ; Its certain out of the Text. 
I» That upon a cotitroverſie raiſed at 
Amioeh by ſorae, who came from Feruſa- 
km, it could not be after much diſputation 
there ended. 2. That it was agreed that Paul 
and Barnabas with others of them ſhould 
neo Jerulnem, to the Apoſtles. and El- 
abour this Queſtion. 3. When theſe 
Delegates came to Feruſalem, they were re- 
ceived of the Church, the _ Apoſtles and 
Elders. 4. Upon this, and them acquain- 
ted with the controverſie, the Apoſtles and 
Elders came together to conſider of this 
Mace: - 5. In this Aſſembly, after much 
Ciſputation, both Peter. and James gave 
rong reaſons, why Circumciſion and the 
C ry of ot, aw pans nor. = im- 
po n the believing Gentiles. 6. Upon 
theſe Rs reaſons it pleaſed the. A- 
poltles and Elders ad che whole Church 
| to 
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to ſend ſpecial Meſſengers and Letters con: 
cerning the definitive ſetitence of the Coun: 
cel into Antioch. 4. The Synodical Et. 
ters, were written in the name of the A: 
poſtles, Elders atid Brethren in this tile; 
It pleaſed ui, atid ſeemed good unto ns. Di. 
vers particulars are here obſervable: a 
T. That we do not read that Payl ated any 
thing as a Judge in this'controverſie Joynt: 
ly with the reft of the Synod, and perhaps 


the reaſon might be, becauſe he was cor: 


fidered as 4 party: for no man, not an 
Apoſtle ſhould be judge and party ih thi 
ſame cauſe. 2. That the Apoſtles did not 
at as immediately inſpired in this partict- 
lar, arid according to any _ 
bur an ordinary Eccleſiattical power ; for 
there was much difpautation. j.They did na 
ſuddenly and itiſtantly proceed to vote thi 
matter: butthey met co conſider of it, and 
debaced and diſputed much before they de- 
termined. 4. The determination was nd& 
grounded upon .the multitude of Vote, 
but upon Divine Revelation atid Scripture, 
though not expreſly, yet by. way of cori- 
ſequence, as appears both from the words 
of Peter and of Fames. 5. That which i 
the principal thing for which this Text is 
alledged, is this,;that che controverſie is n0t 
refered co one Apoſtle, as to Paul alone, 
or Peter alone, or Fames alone, but to the 
Apoſtles joyntly: ' and not to them alone, 
but to the Elders, nor to them and the El 
ders alone, but co them with the Brethe 

ren, 


4s not purely Democratical, 8cCc.- 
ren, and. the whole Church. - 6. That -all 
chele gave their conſent ; for it pleaſed the 
Apoſtles and Elders, and the whole Church. 
If Peter alone had been made Judge, chen 
the Pope, if only the Apoſtles, then the 
Biſhops ; ifthe Elders alone, then the Pres- 
ytery ; if the Bretheren alone, then the 
le would have challenged everyone ſe- 

yerally the Legiſlative power in Synods to 
themſelves alone. Laſtly, by this welearn 
_ what occaſion, ſuch great Aſſem- 
blies are requiſite, if not neceſlary; we 


not commiſſion of the Givil 


-puight add, *that they convened by the per- 
miſſion, 


Power. 


By this you underſtand, how and; by &8. a1. 


whom the Legiſlative Power was exerci- 
ſed. Of the exerciſe of the ſecond branch 


' of power in making Officers we read, 


As 1. 15. For, 1. Upon the death of Fu- 
dz, one of the ſacred Colledge of the A- 
poſtles, a place was void. This was the 
occaſion. 2. Peter conceives, that ano- 
ther muſt be ſurrogated and ſucceed him 
in that place.. 3. In an Aſſembly of an 
hundred and twenty, as a Chair-man he 
propoſeth the matter. 4. Acquaints them 
with the occaſion of a new Eletion, and 
lets them underſtand the neceflity of it, 
laying, There muſt one be Ordained-as a 
Witneſs with us of Chriſt's Refſurre&i- 
on. The reaſon he concludes from theſe 
words of Pſal. 119. 8. His Office, Charge, 
or Biſhoprick lec another cake, By wine 

OE. words 


T bat the Government of the Church 
words God ſignifies and” commands that 
upon the dearh of Faiz, another maſt 
take the Charge with the reſt of the A- 
poſtles. -5. Upon this the Aſſembly pro- 
ceets without any Conge-difler, or Lience 
from any other, to the leQior, and pro- 
poſe two, Fuftns and Matrhiat, both. well 
qualified, -and in that equaliry, tak, they 
knew not whether to prefer. 6. Becaule 
they could not determines whether was 
the fitter, nor upon a Determination give 
2 Commiſſion to make an Apoſtle ; there- 


fore by [prayer and lot they refer and 


commit [the cauſe to God, who chuſeth 
Matthias. In this Election divers things 
are confiderable,, x. That if Marthias and 
Fuſtms were of the number of the ſeven- 


ty Diſciples, as it's very probable, if not 


certain, there was an imparity between 
the twelve Apoſtles and ſeventy Diſciples 
in reſpe& of their place z yer what this 
imparity was, and whether it ſhould con- 
tinue in'-the ordinary Officers of the 
Church facceeding them, - is not here ex- 
preſſed. 2. That the Ele&ion of the 
higheft Officer in the Church, even of an 
Apoſtle was committed to this Aſſem- 
bly, as fit to judge of his Qualifications. 
3- That none ſhould take upon them to 
ele& a Miniſter or Officer of the Church, 
who is not able to judge of his fitneſs for 
the place. 4. That God gives none any 
power to ele& or ordain, and conſtitute 
any a Minifter, Officer, or Repreſenca- 


tive 
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5: not purely Dencraticah, 8G. 
dye. of the Church, whois not duly qua- 
tified for to'do'the work of the place, for 
which He. was' eleated. Fu as and Mat- 
bas mult” Wy ap "with the Apoftles 
ag vRegd or the Loa agen of Hs. 
thing or. the oint a 
Le to, bY ie ir bg chat perf Peter; 
tor any ors Ft do rake upon. tl em. 
© We of defer atiy perſon, , or perſons 
by themſelves alone, but fe it it ip he 
hole Aﬀehbly - and the ur A 
| ey leted, ' 2d ed, caſt loſts.. 6. That 
ough th "perſons very Eminent and full 
>: the i Son conld and might deſign. che 
but not give the power of A- 
i To To this Head belongs the coh- 
tution of Decons, A&s 6. Where. we. 
read of the occaſion, and in. ſome ſort of 
the necefllty of this Office.. For 1. The 
Apoſtles kiiew there was a kind of neceſ- 
fity of ſuch ati Officer as a Deacon, and it 
Was. no wa ays fie to diſtract themſelves it 
ſerving of ables les, and neglect the greathu- 
ſiheſs of word'Jnd prayer.; 2., That they 
call che outs E together. . 13. The af, pro- 
nifie 
what manher of perſons. ro a ad uld 


moti ſt they Ahh ' qualified to them. 
4 LL ey elect F Yor fic for the place. 


Apotles pray. liy hands on them. 
hether they br] any form. of words in 
this irapofitcn of Hatds we do not 4 

C 


SeR. 12. 
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The thing principally ro be conſidered in |. 


this buſineſs, is, that the Apoſtles themſelves 
alone do not take upon them to chuſe and 
conftirute theſe Deacons. 'To this, may be 
added, that Paul doth not take"upon him 
co ſend the charity and benevolence of the 
Corinthians, collected for the poor Saints-at 
Jeruſalem, but refers it to themſelves, tq 
approve by Letters ſuch as they would uſe 
as their Meſſengers, x Cor. 16. 3. 5 
The third branch of the power of che 
Keyes is, that of Juriſdiction, which we. 


_ find exercifed in the Church of Corinth, or 


rather a command of the Apoſtles binding. 
chem, as having that power to exerciſe it, 
reproving them in that they” had not done 
ic already in a. particular caſe, and giving 
direQions how ic ſhould be done. Out of 
the Apoftles dire&ions, 1 Cor. 5. we might 
pick a modei of Charch-government: for 
there we have an Eccleſiaſtical community, 
under a form of Government, and that is, 
the whole, Church of Cormth.' 2. We have, 
the members of this community, and they, 
are the ſandified in Chriſt Jeſus, and ſuch. 
are called to'be' Saints. 3: We have the, 


relation of theſe one to another, they are; 
Brethren, yet every particular brother ſub-; 


je& to the whole Church, '4. We have 
the power of Juriſdiction, and the fame-in 
che: whole body: 5. We have the power. 
of Excommunication, and by conſequence 
of abſolution and other Eccleſiaſtical. cen- 
ſares, and theſe in the whok Church, 


which 
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£5-not purely Democratical;*8cC. 
' which. is. reproved, becauſe rhey:do-noter 
erciſe it uporivfo:great an occafion, and for 
fo great a cauſe. They are-commanded to 
purge out: the. old: leaven;>and-©o caſt out 
and put from :amongſt them-'that wicked 
perſon', becauſe ' they had"! power | ©@ 
jdge. 6. 'The:ipertons' fubjed to this Jus 
ridicion, E:every one thar'1sa: brother oft 
tharChurch.-7. We have-rhezaufes, whicts 
make theſe \perſotis and; brethren ''of that 
Church, liable;:to:cenſure;iandrichey arg 
bindely, whereof. we Spots catalogue; 
whereby we-may underſtand /by-.analog; 
Þ cu Pads #d. 8. We eb the rs 
of the entence of Excommunication, which 
muſt - be ſolecnly paſſed 'inia publick AF 
embly convened;:proceeding-and' pafling 
Judgemeat ih che' Name of Chriſt. : 9. In . 
-7 rnar wPyre have theApoſtle paſſing 
and giving: his vote by Writing: wich. the 
ret of that-:@hurch.. 10: We find thar 
neicher che \Apdſtle, nor they. can. judge 
them that: are; without, | but they are 're= 
ſerved ro-Gods Judgementr.: 1:11; We have 
the- end of :Excoammunication which here 
is ewofold <;;com;: Imreſpet of the pobty: | 
Excommunieated: - 2. 'Of'; the Chur 
and his fellowemembers. |::ibnyreſpect - of 
the:perſon Excommunicated; the deſtrudti-. 
on:::of- the i-Fleſhi by ſome. ipuniſhmenc 
for. a \ time; \'that : thee. dpirit may | be 1a- 
red in the day of the Lord. : In:ireſpe&t of 
the Body of the-Church, the-preſfervation 
of the ſame from —— of the old w__ 
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That the\ Government of the Church 
of malice! and wickedneſs, that fo, not on- 
ly ſingle perſons, but the whole. Society 
may be continued pure. This is che rule of 
Excommunication ; the rules of abſolution 
we find, 2 Cor.'2. where we may obſerve, 
firſt the perſoty capable of it 3 and it is ſuch 
anione, as having been puniſhed by many, 
and the puniſhment proves ſufficient, be- 
caiſe- by trheis grieved,; humbled for his 
fin; .in-danger:to be ſwallowed up: with o- 
ver muchi:ſarrow, and«by.' Satan; to. be 
tempted-to defpair: in a word; when the 
party is penitent, . and he appears really to 
beſo. 2; The nature of Abſolation; which 
is:to' forgivezi.and confirmiour love unto 
Rim. 3. This:{chtence of :Reiniflion and 
Recancihiatiqnmuſt be. pronounced in the 
Perſon of: Chriſt: / 4. "The Perſons who 
muſt paſs thisSentence and ſeear executed; 
are the ſameiwho Excommunicated him: 
who here were. Pau andthe: Church: of 
Corinth. ' 5.\ The:end, of this/ Ae of Judge 
ment, which is to comforr and reſtore'the 
party Penitent ;. yet in:thik you muſt con- 
ccive all this is to be done-inian - orderly; 
and not in a.confuſed and eunukbous man- 
ner both for the Time, thePhace, the Or- 
der of Proceeding, and:.the” Perſons: who 
manage the: Bufineſs, and” denounce:the 
Sentence..:;For: theſe: things muſt: beicom- 
mitted to-foms eminent Perſors;' who are 
fic for ſuch: work. For thongh all muſt 
agree yet:lome muſt exerciſe: the Power' 
in the! Perſon of the Church. : Og 
urcher 
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is not purely Democratical, 6c. 
farther -agy at the ſeven _— of 
Afia. For © Epheſus, though  reproyed for 
= _— from her firſt love, yer is com- 
mended for her ſeverity againſt the Njco- 
laitans, Rev. 2.6. The Church of. Per- 


gamos is blamed for ſuffering fach amongft 


them as taught the Dodrine of Baalarm, 
and the Nicolaitans : fo is the Church of 

atira, becauſe ſhe ſuffered that woman 
Jezabel, who called her ſelf a Prophe- 
tes, to teach and ſeduce Chrifts Servants 


to commit Fornication, and to eat things 
| Sacrificed to Idok. This was the remil- 


neſs of Diſcipline and negle& of the ex- 
erciſe of the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction ; 


wherewith'not only (thongh perhaps prin- 


cipally),the Angels but the 'whole Churches 
are charged. 
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The toral. Summ: of all theſe particu- ga, 13. 


lars is this : That the Primary Subje& of 
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the Power'of the Keyes, is the whole = ry 
Church : of theKeyes. 
This appears, 
| _ _ © Tell the Church, 

Tnftitution acording The Church muſt bind and 

to which we muſt looſe. 
#\. 3- Her Judgment ſhall be 
£ | ratified in Heaven. 


; Legiſlation. - ? 
= /Exerciſe _ Conſtitution of { by the whole 

thereof in ") Officers. Church. 
Juriſdidton. . 


If any fhall ſay, that the power is in the 
2 U 3 Apoltles 
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Apoſtles. 0r. Biſhops, or .Superintendants 
' lawfully conſtiquted;. its thus : -if that\its 


in the Presbyters, its ſo:-: if-thav irs in the 


Brethren, or -People, it cannot;.be denied; 
Yet ifany will argue from theſe places, that 
is.in the Biſhops alone, of.in;the Presby., 


ters alone z or; 1 the Brethren, ;alone ; or 


. in the Officers or, Repreſentatives of the 
- whole Church-primarily, ic cannot be true, 
If any fay its in the whole, Church printa- 
rily, . in- the; Officers, and; Repreſentatives 


ſecondarily ; for. ;Exerciſe, that's the - un- 


doubted Truth, . and muſt: needs be gran- 
ted. In all the former examples of the ex- 
ercife of this power, its very-'remarkable, 
and ſpecially to be noted, that;where there 
was, a Church, with which: the Apoſtles 
(who were far, and very far above all o- 


> thers who' did :fucceed them ) - might a, 


they would. nat a& alone, bur joyncly 
with the Elders, © Multitude, Brethren; 
and the reaſons hereof are obvious. 1. Be- 
cauſethey would follow and obſerve Chrifts 
Inſtitution. 2. Give example' for future 
times. 3. They know that, as they, when 
their Faich'was weak, did ſtrive amongſt 


themſelves for priority and.ſuperiority, ſo 


there, would many, come after them, who. 
would contend. what perſon; or perſons, 
or party ſhould be greateſt: *)Yer notwith- 
itanding all chis-3rs certain,” that where the 
Government-of a Church is. not Tegular, 
or a form of Diſcipline is rbPledled,God in 
his infinite mercy ſupplies thelg. defects by 

an 
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aff Orthodox," Pious, Faithful, Painful Mi- 
niftry, which is the Fundamental Office of 
Chriſt, and the means of Converſion and 


Salvation of Mens Souls. And though we of cprift. - 


have certain clear Rules for the generals 
and neceſſaries of Diſcipline; yer, as in 


extraordinary. caſes the Apoſtles did not ob- 


ſerve them: ſo neither in the like caſes are 
we ſtrily bound co do otherwiſe. If any 
defire the Teſtimony of former times and 
the practice, of Ancient days, Fathers, 
Councils, Hiſtories might be alledged, as 
they have been by many Learned Men of 
Latter times ; but of any one Perſon Blon- 


' de] hath done moſt, Dr. Andrews is pun- 


ual and 'peremptory in this right diſpoſal 
of this aP e in.the proper ſubject For, 
after that he had ſpoken firſt of the Inſtitu- 
tion, then of the Exerciſe, he: thus con- 
cludes, and that moſt pithily, Res ipſa, res 
ipſius promiſſio, ratihabitio, uſus deniq Eccle- 


. fie datur, ab Eccleſia habetur & confertur in 


ſrve unum, ſroe plures, qui ejus poſt wel exer- 
cenda ' vel Hoe pee 9 abc habeant. 
Fer this alſo he alledgeth the Council of 
Conſtance, Cameracenſis, Cuſanus, Gerſom, 
and the School of Sorbone. o—_ Tan, 
pag. 42. The Congregational party m 

nod acknowledge. this in. Seal For 
this is it which Mr. Parker, which Mr. 


Hooker of New- England £0 about toprove ;- 
M4 


too Democrati- 


but their way is certain 
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As in the 
Fandamen- 


tal Office 


cal, chough Mr. Parker grants, that their - 


| Government in —_— of the Exerciſe is 


4 Ariſto- 


f 
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Sea. 14: 


1 pays 
he tical, then 


cnt, 


That the Government of the Chagh 


Ariogratial: + pet that expretfion 8 #0 
od Far if in proper; ſence any 
State eclef ical or Civil, 


v /Oprimane or Fich as an- 
ſy be the primg- 
7 Subj, an d the apy even Officers, are 
Subjects, and derive their power from 
the Ariſtocratical party. But perhaps he 
means, that the- whole Church, which he 
conſides as Democratical, fingles aut the 
beſt and fitteſt to be Governors, and cruſts 
them with the exerciſe of the power, and 
from them the Government i is denomina- 
ted Ariftocratical. But in this fence all 
States ſhould be Ariſtocratical. 
For the more full and perfe& under- 
anding of this Government and. Diſci- 
pling Eccleſiaſtical, we muſt know and re- 
member it, x. That there are. certain ge- 
neral Rules of Government, which God 
himſelf obſerves in his Government, both 
temporal and ſpiritual of the World, and 


elpecially in the ordering of Men and An- 


gels. 2. Theſe general Rules are obleryed 


by all well ordered States in the World; 
and j in the AE pg and [yew 


5 Fo and 44-50 ti ” ha of prota 
Fe are many Accidentals, accord- 
ing 


Ariftqczss 
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is not purely Democratical, 8c: 
ingto-which all particular Policies may dif. 


fer - ane from another. © 5. 'Chureh-Go- Churct-go- 
vernument, as here handled Jus nothing elſe args 
bue:the application. of theſe general and ***** 


eſential Rules to:a particular Community 
and. Saciety of Chriſtians, whereby they 
y he . continued in Unity, i Piety, 'and 
eacGe, and mutually further ' qne another 
in the Way to: Heaven. 6: 'Theſe ends 
may- be attained by a fathi: godly dili- 
gent -Miniftry; without. any'form' of out- 
ward Diſcipline. _ 7. Yet a form of Dif 
cipline eſtabliſhed will much further, help 
and or 9 the Miniftery in this Work, 
and effeftually. conduce to the attaining 
of- theſe ends, keep Chriftian Societies 


' cloſer together, -and' make them far more 


permanent, firm and powerful. 8. Eve- 
ry. Chriſtian in any Society Ecclefiaſtical 
is bound by his very Baptiſm, without a- 
ny further Federation, to ſubmit unto theſe 


general and. effential Rules once applied. 


9- Phat in erecting a Church diſcipline, 
there muſt be a ſpecial care taken of two 
things chiefly : x. Of the Confticution , 
that it he agreeable, eſpecially in effenti- 
als, to Chrilt's Inſtitution, otherwiſe men 
may refuſe, and that juſtly to ſubmit un- 
to it, 2, Of the Adminiſtration that it 


| be committed tothe. wiſeſt and the beſt, 


who 'are moſt fit to manage it. ro. Be- 
cauſe many of the Miniſters are not qua- 
lifed for chis buſineſs, and there are ma- 
ny, no Miniſters of eminent piety, learn- 
ing 


That the Government of the Church 
ing and wiſdom, I ſeeino-reafon why'one-. 
ly the Clergy or Miniſtery, and every one 
of that: Profeflion, ſhould alone be 'truſt- 


ed with the power of Adminiſtration, and 


theſe eminent perſons; excluded; « Where 
do we.,find the Spirit: promiſed only unto: 
Minifters'and Biſhops ? Do we not know; 
and by. experience, that excellent Gifts, 


and amongſt others the Spirit of Wiſdom 


and Governggent are given to others,” as 


well as to. ſome of them? Nay, how ma-. 


ny unworthy and unfit perſons do we find 
entred into the Miniftery 2 And with us, 
beſides others, the ' cauſes thereof are, be- 
cauſe Preſentations /:and > Admiflions are 
granted for carnal relations, favour, gifts, 
good turns ; and alſo: becauſe that Pariſhes 
are not. fitly united and- divided, and the 
maintenance in many places of great 
charge is very poor. - Otherwiſe I know 
no reaſon why the Congregational Party 
ſhould ſo much exclaim againſt Pariſhes. 


' For the work .of Miniſters is not only to 


edifie Believers, but alſo to endeavour the 
converſion of Heathens and Publicans, e- 
ſpecially - in their particular Aflignations. 
For, if theſe diviſion parochal were duly 
made, Pariſhes might be very fit Afigna- 
tions for the work and maintenance of 
the ſeveral Minifters, and the ſame agree- 
able to. the-general Rule of Decency and 
Order. 12. In the Conſtitution and Ad- 
miniſtrazon of. particular Churches, 'nei- 
ther the practiſe of Chriſt nor his A- 
poltles, 
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45 not purely  Democratical, 8c. 
poſtles, much leſs 'of the. Primitives times 
can be any binding Rule. For 2. Chriſt 
and.the Apoſtles did many extraordinary 
things, which we neither may, nor can 
do,.. 2. Divine Precepts, either general or 
ſpecial, are the. only; Rule which we are 
bound to follow: -+ 3. They | did many 
things as the preſent times, and the con- 
dition. of perſons and places required , 
which may not be. done by us or any o- 
ther; except. we have the ſame power, 
and inthe like caſe. 12. In the Conſti- 
rucion oC a Church, or in the Reformati- 
on. of the ſame, much and dangerouſly 
corrupted, many. things. may be lawfully 
done, which under a. well-letled : Govern- 
ment- will prove very unlawful.” For 


. though, : where there is'no outward form 


of ordinary Vocation .and Ordination e- 
ſtabliſhed, that which Yolkelius maintains 
againlt Swinglizs, for. one that is wite - 
culpatz & idoneus ad docendum, to take up- 
on him the charge: of a Miniſter, and do 
Chriſt what fervice he .is able, may be 
lawful. Yet to.do ſo, where there 4s an 
Eutaxie in a fetled Church owſt be un- 
juſt, becauſe amongſt other things, ſuch 
an one ſhall trangreſs the Rule of Decen- 
cy and Order. 14 Though Chriſt and: 
his Apoſtles did- deliver unto us all the 
eſſential and fundamental Rules of Church- 


Government, and we find them in the 


Scripture, yet many accidentals were left 


to ſandcied reaſon to be directed to the 


gene- 
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That the Government of the Church 
general Rules. And 'in this reſpe&,. we 
muſt make uſe of our Chriftian prudence, 
both in modelling and reforming of Chci- 
ftian Churches.  But-if we ſtand upon 


theſe Rules of prudence in accidentals 


and circumftantials, as'of Divine Infticuti- 
on and Obligation,, we' cannot be excu- 
ſed. 15. Though there may be ſeyeral 
orderly. ways and means 'to attain: the- 
chief end of Church-diſcipline, yet thoſe 


are: the beſt, which moſt obſerve the ef- 
ſentials-of Government, and the general. 


Rules, and are moſt effe&ually conducing 
to that end. 16. Seeing therefore there 


may 'be. ſeveral and different means: in 


reſpe& of" -accidentals, and they ſeverally 


may attain and reach the end, it's the: 


duty of: us all ; x. To-unite our ſelves in: 
the bond of Charity. © 2. Obſerve the fun- 


damental and eſſential Rules of Govern-: 


ment, which are clearly known. 3. :Wih 
a meek, humble and+pure heart ieek © our 


ſuch particulars, as are not.yet made: clear 


unto us, and wherein we- may: differ for 
the preſence, till at'length we may fatisfie 
one another. b { OLE 


CHAP. 
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'CHAae. XIV, 
Of the extent of a' Particular Church. 


| Fer the exatnination of the ſeveral Sc&. x. 


{'% Titles of ſuch as chalknge: che: fu- 
pream Power of the Keys, - ahd the decla- 
ww of mine own Ju i, che ehird 

ing propoſed wis the: Extent of -a parti- 
cular Church. ' That there 5a [ipream 
power of the:Keys'; thatthere is a-prima- 


_ ry ſubje& of this power, chat-this power 


is inthe. Church 5! that if's diſpoſed in this 
Church in a certain order and manner in 
one or more; purely or mixtly, few, if a 

ny, will deny. -But that it is diſpoſed in 
the whole Church; after the manner of a 
free: State, ſo that every particular Chri- 
ſtizn Community, is the ptimary- fuby 

of it, '15 not fo ,cafily granted, though 1 
conceive it,/ias many other worthy and 
excellent men do, to be truth delivered 
unto us by Chriſt and his Apoſtles; Yet 
ler this: be agreet-upon, yet there is ano- 
ther difference-concerning the bounds and 
extent of this Church.” This is not the 


proper place, I:confeſs, to handle this pars 


ticofar. For extent preſuppoſeth a Church 


_ cotiſtitated and in being, and it's an ac- 


cident of the ſame : therefore pars ſabds- 
ra, Which is the ſecond integral. part, * 
© 
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| Of the Extent of a Particular Church. 


of a State, fo of a Church, ſhould firſt 
have been ſpoken of., . In this point I find 
a threefold difference : for ſome extend 
this Church, which..is the primary ſub: 
je& of the power of the Keys, very far, 
and make it to--be the \aniverſal Chureh 
of all Nations : Others confine it to be a 
ſingle Congregation :' A: third party will 
admit of a Dioceſs, or a Province, or a 
Nation, 'and be contented to ſtay there. 
This Lpeiion if we underſtand it,” pre: 
ſuppoſerh Union and Communion. There 
is an Union -and alſo/ a Communion in 
Profeflion and Worſhip, - an Union My- 
ſtical, ani Union in Goyernment external, 
which we call Difcipline-;-: An Union:in 
Profeffion. and Workhip thefe is and ought 
to be of all OrchodoxGhriſtians -in the 


World. Fot w all profeſs the ſame . 


Faith ,- and worſhip the: ſame ' God : in 
Chriſt; hear the ſame Word ; celebrate the 
ſame Sacraments. Ir's true, they do not, 
neither can they fo meer in, one place, 'as 
to partake of the ſame individual ' Ordi- 
nances ; for there is no-neceſlity of an 

ſuch thing. - 'Yet, whoſoever ſhall refu 


to joyn in the ſame individual Worſhip-of 


the ſame God in Chriſt, according to: the 
Goſpel, when it may -be:done, as when 
one, conyerſerh with Chriftians in ſome 
remote -parts, - he cannot--be free from 


'Schiſm. © For all refuſal: of Communion 


with Chriſt's Saints -and Servants, without 
juſt and ſufficient cauſe is a'Schiſm, ' So.if 
any 
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Of. the Extent of a Particular. Church. 
any party or perſons ſhal not admit of other 
Chriſtians only, upot this accounc, becauſe 
they agree not with them -in ſome acci- 
dentals, which are neither necelfary, nor 
in .themſelyes.; conſidered, . conducing to 
dalvacion,, they muſt needs be Schiſma- 


ticks... For : any . Separation, | which hatch #%, 5% 


not ſufficient, and! evident »warrant fi 

ſome Divine Precepr; is unlawful. There 
is a myſtical Union of all true. Believers; 
for,.. there is one $vdy, one ſpirit: one hope of 
calling, one Lord; \ one faith, one baptiſm, / one 
God and Father of - all, 2ho' #: above all, 
through all, in all, ;Ephel. 4. 4,5, 6. There 
is an Union far Government:external, : of 
this the queſtion is toi be underftood. And 


this Union is-{o;negeflary in every Com- 


mon-wealch, whether :Civil or Eccleſiafti- 
cal, that it's no, Common-wealthy: if ic be 
not one, and {o-ope, that every: particular 
perſon, eſpecially:in a Church, be ſub- 
k&..to one_ andthe. ſame fupream inde- 
pendent Judicatory+ ; Concerning the u- 
niverſal Extent-ithere / are, as you heard 
before, two Opinions : They firſt make 
one "Church, the Church of Rome, to have 
power . over all other. Churches, and in- 


£l veſts the Biſhop of that Church: with an 
univerſal power of, Legiſlation and Juril- 


dition, this is a Po iſh Errour. indeed. 
The ſecond Opinion ſabRts all particular 
Churches to the univerſal, whereof they 
are but parts: this is no Popery, nor. do 
the preſent Popes and Church of how 

: ike 
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Empire j»and; if welb exartiitied, they left 
out ſever parts of cHat' tos: The mean: 
ing therefore: 'of ' ſore; who! firbmir par- 
ticular.'Charches to the untverſal; is this? 
That” fo: many feveral"parts' arid partie 
lar Churches; | as cah"eof bills 6 0" 
nod; may/'in fome''extrabfuinary'calcs, 
and difficulties; efpeciallyif they be of 
general concernment; ſabthic ufito' ſach 
a Synod, as being+ of greiter atachority 
and abilry; if rightly cvtiſtituted. Yet; 
if - theſe: particular .Chareches have their 
proper independent Judicxtories, this ſtibs 
mitfion is bur a volttheaty af, and 14/ 
ther like a Reference'or Tranſa&ion, chath 


any Appeal: When, ad!in what caſes 


ſach References are fit (6 be maile,' F'will 
not here_enquirg - Beſides theſe Univer- 
faliſts, if 'we may ſo eMttiem; who ex: 
tend the bounds of this Ghutch too far, 


there- are others who coffirie it'to' a' tog 


narrow :compals,  as' maiiy-do "Oe 
| they 
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Of the Extent of a Particular Church. 
they determine it to be a Congregation : 
Of this judgment was Mr. Pa#ker, a learn- 
ed man in the gp of King James; in 
our times the diſſenting Brethren, and 
their party, which follow their Principles, 
and put them in pradiſe' th this. day. 
They were called the diſſenting Brethren, 
becauſe in the Afſembly of Divines for 
Advice, they diſſented from the Presby- 
terian party : Afterward, they were cal-- 
led Congregationals, becauſe they confined 
the Church to a Congregation ; and 7:- 
dependents, becauſe in their ſingle Con- 
gregations they erected an independenc 
Judicatory, and challenged an indepen- 
dent power of the Keys, as due by the In- 
ſticution of Chriſt, to every ſingle Con- 
gregation gathered by them. Bur let their 


'names be what: they will, and the reaſon 


of their names what they ſhall pleaſe, lets 
conſider the thing it ſelf. And before 
the Queſtion:.can be diſcufled to purpoſe, 
we muſt enquire, 1. What their Congre- 
gation' is. 2. How they are gathered. 
3- Whether this narrow compals be ground- 
ed upon. Scripture of no? © For the na- 
ture of - a' Gongregation, -as they ſeem. to 
take it, Mr. Parker gives. in a clear ac- 
count. For with him, 1.. A Congrega- 
tion is a Multicude of Chriſtians, which 
may ordinarily and conveniently aſſemble 
in 'one place to communicate in the Or- 
dinances of God. 2. He confeſſeth that 
the Eſſence thereof —_— conſiſt in rhe 
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Of the Extent of a Particular Church. 


a& of. aſſembling : for thens upon: every 
diflolution' and parting of the ay ms 
aflembled; it woulth ceaſe ro be a Church. 
Yet Mr. Hooker prevents this caution as: 
needleſs, for he-makes thoſe, 'whom Mr. 
Parker calls-Chriſftians, and. himſelf viſible 
Saints, to be the matter and confederati- 
on, either explicit or implicit to be che: 
form :/ and this federation Hes: them to- 
gether, not only when they aſſemble, bur' 
at other times too. This is that whiel 
Mr. Parker. calls Union by Convention. 
Yet, -3- He adds, that though they oaght: 
to:be no- mare numerons, than may ordi-* 
natily aſſemble: in -one: place,. yer they: 
may and: ſometimes do meer feverally, and- 
have ſeveral Miniſters, who ſeverally of-- 
ficiate  in- feverat Aſſemblies , and take: 


charge of the whole Charct.in commion;': 


But: 4+ They/ have but: one*: Conſiftory." 
\ He inftanceth for-this laſt 'in'the Gaman 
Churches, andthe Cities of. Holland, Poli. 
Eceleſ. lib. 4. fe. 1. 2. Whether this: be 


the notion ofa Churcv: with the' preſence; - 


Congregational:party-or no;':' F know: nor. 
I. have much defied: co have ſeemolome- 
thing, wheres. all: that” parcy agrees in, 
made: publick,:to-fatisfic fuch as defire'to- 
know: their 'minds.: By: this 'Definition;” 
they: exclude. Pariſhes or parochial Chur- 
ches, which: are united'under one. Mini- 
iter ; Dioceſan. Churches united: fiter 
one/ Biſhop ;- Provincial Churches: united 
under: one. Archbiſhop and Metropoli- 

| can. 
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tart: Yet both 'of them Mr. Fark RE 

Mr. Hooker might egfily have... known./, 

t. Thar neither the arochial,. nor Dio, 

cefarr, nor Provincial Church: was accou 

ed the pritnary ſubject of the, wer 

the Keys, as the Me 7 -ONgregay Pariſh 16 


Congrega- 
tion' to be. 2, That 2 Par x Not; ngWy ©o"6rte= 


nof with underſtanding, men,ever was: tas ;;,,. 
keti' fot a Congregation Don as, a” wh 


Pariſh in # civil notion. .,Far therein may; 
be Heathens, Fews, Mahumesvs,. Sabi 
titks, Hereticks, Apoſt ates. . But, Ats. q 
i Church or Congregation Eccleſiaftic 
if reſpe&: of the. Mini cr, and thoſe Chiiprincy 
tins of tharPrecin&, who ordinarily aſr,jxbje@t of 
ſtble © ro” perform the ads; of Diving, the Keys 
Worſhip.. 3. If the name Church. may: 

be given, to'a few Chriſhans.i in” one. Fax; 

mily atd Hou: e,' as it is; Philem..2, Col, 46 

IF. I know: no reaſon but it may, be.gt- 
veh'to.a number and ſociety.of Chriſtians | 
in.onie Pariſh ; where, by reaſon. of ;Vin, 

cinity arid Co habitation, they may or- 
dinarily and conveniently. nieet together. 

for divine Service, , which ſome of their 
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ſtians, Proteſtant Chriſtians from amongſt 
Chriſtians, and ſuch as they find fitted to 
their own hand without any pains of 
theirs, but by the ſweat, and labour, and 
care, and prayers of ſome other faithful 
Paſtours and Miniſters of Chriſt, under 
' whoſe hands they formerly have been, to 
whoſe charge they have been committed, 
and under whoſe Miniſtery God hath 
proſpered them. Theſe amongſt others, 
they either perſwade to be of their Con- 

ations, or if they offer themſelves 
voluntarily, they admit them , and this 
to the great grief of their own faithful 
Paſtours. When: they accept of theſe, 
they neicher teach them any new Article 
of Faith, which formerly chey profeſſed 


not ; nor preſs upon them any new Du- 


24 according to the Commandments of 
Chriſt, which is-eicher neceſſary or condu- 
Cing to 'Salyation. There is no eſſential 
of Chriſtianity-which they can ſuperadd 
to what they had before : Only, if cea- 
ſing to be Epiſcopal, or Presbyterian, or 
Pacochial, they are willing to confederate 
with DO walk _ their ng 
and be of their , they are willing to 
receive them. Tf his ds. their Cc 
of gathering Churches, as it's well known 
it is with ſome, | T dare ſay they have no 
Example, ' much leſs any Precept in the 
Scripture for it. They admit indeed of 
ſome, which are very unworthy, and ſuch 


with 
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Of the Extent of a Particular Church. 
with hope that upon their ſolemn cove- 
nanting they will prove better. I do not 
write this out of partiality, or prejudice ; 
for ſome of rhat are my ſpecial 
Friends, and-I dearly love them ; ſome 
are pious, prudent, and learned, and I 
honour them much : Yet I deſire them, 
ſeriouſly. to conſider what they do, and 
alſo fo far as they can to forecaſt, what is 
likely to be the iſſue, if they do not unite 
more firmly amongſt themſelves, and com- 
bine with other pious Miniſters, and peo- 
ple of "God, both in Worſhip and Diſci- 
pline. For they may make perhaps five 
hundred, or encreaſe to a thouſand inde- 
pendent Congregations ; and can any 
wiſe man —_— that theſe can continue 

ome Subordinartion, and cer- 
tain Rules of a former Union? And can 
this be conſiſtent with the intereſt of any 
Chriſtian Civil State 2 If they be ſearch- 
ing out ſome better way, according to the 
Rules of Chriſt, with a ſincere reſolution 
to fix upon it, when it's once found, as 
ſome of them do intimare they are, cheir 
proceedings are more tolerable. God hath 
tearfully puniſhed divers of their Congre- 
gations, and they have been divided a- 
mongſt' themſelves, and ſome of their 
Members fallen off, ' and have proved far 
wotſe than. ever they were, whileſt c 
continued under their own pious Mint- 


ſters. 
X q- But 
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nay, 
at, ior 


et, and this 
according to any. precept of Chriſt ? Or, 
if we leave out that reſtriction of being 
pehered in their manner, whether; by any 
Tnttitutign and precept of Chriſt che inde- 
pendent power of. Diſcpliae doth »F 
32s pore, primarily belong unto a Congre- 
gation? For jf ic do, then it belongs in 
this manner to them, and them alone az 


». p + 


ſingle Congregations, and to no other. Al- 

| ſociatian Fe EO ne, if any other 
Aﬀociatign qo. aſſume it, chey tranſgrels a 
recept of Chriſt, which, is of univerſal 
and perpetual, Obſigarion... For to praye 
che affirmative, Mr. Parker makes ule; of 
the words Synagags. and {ccleſia, as molt 
commonly. taken 1n Scriptare, ' And the 
diſſenting Brethren inſtance in the. far(t 
Apoſtolical Churches. Mr. Parker's firſt 


Argu- 
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-Of the Extent of a Particular Church. 
Argument is taken from. the ſignification * 


_ of the words Eccleſia and Synagoge in Scri- 


e: And, r. He preſuppoſeth that theſe 
Fonifie a 'Congre 4 ah _s That a Con- 
gregation ts an” Aﬀtembly meeting in one 
place. 3. Hence he inters, that nulla Ec- 
clefs prima',' que now Conpregatio. His 


. meahing is, that if the ,people of any 
Precine, as of a Dioceſs, or Province, ex- 


ceed the. bounds of a Congregation , fo 
that they 'cannot conveniently and ordi- 
narily. meet. in one place, they are nor 
that firſt Church to which the power of 
the Keys doth primarily and originally a- 
gree. And he alledgeth for this purpoſe 
Dr. Reynolds, ſaying,- Thar in every place 
of the Old and New Teſtament, Synago- 
ge Eccleſia eft,, and as well Synagega as Ec- 
cleſia, when they are ſaid to ſpeak of a 
Congregation political, ſignifie only an Af- 
ſembly meeting in one place, Polit. Ecclef. 
lib. 3. ſe. 3. For miwal hereunto, it 
will be ſufficient co examine the ſignifi- 


* \ cation of theſe words, as uſed-in the Scri- 


pturez and by that we ſhall ſee whether 
the Argumene from the ſignification of 
the word be good or no. To this end ic 


- may be obſerved, that the word Sfnogoge 


is uſed by the Septuagint a hundre 

venty times, if not above, in the Old Te- 
ſftament, under 737g we find it an hun- 
dred and twenty times ; and in the firlt 
eight places, it ſignifies the Congregation 
of all Jrazl, which conſifted of ſix hun- 
X 4 dred 
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dred thouſand fighting men, beſides wo- 
men and children, as Exod. 12. 3, 6, 19, 
47 verſe, and chap. 16. I, 2, 9, 10. Fudges 
20. 12. It's an Aſſembly of four hundred 
thouſand at leaſt. The word Np is 37 
eurned Suaywyh, a Congrageion : and in 
the three firſt places an Aſſembly or Con- 
gregation of Nations ; as Gen. 29. 3. 35. 
II. 48. 4- Cyrws his Army gathered out of 
many Nations, is, Kahal Synagega, Fere- 
2y 50. 9. So the vaſt Army of Gog and 
Magog is, Synagoga, a Congregation, Ezek. 


338.4+ Again, as Synagoga may ſignifie a: 


Congregation of many thouſands, and a 


far greater, number than Mr. Parker's Con-- 


gregation,, 10 the word Eccleſia is uſed -un- 
der the word Kahal ſeventy times, as for- 
merly upon another occaſion. was noted; 
and in the firſt place it ſignifies the Con- 
gregation of all [rael, both in Lew. 8. 3. 
and alſo Deut. 18. 16. It many times ſig- 
nifies the Aſſembly of 1rael, ſometimes a 
genezal Repreſentative. In the New Te- 
{tament , Heb. 12. 23. it's the general A(- 
ſembly of the firft-born, which are written im 
Fleaven. Eph. 4. 22. it's that body, whereof 
Chriſt 3s Head ; and Chap. 2. 20. that build- 
ng, whereof the Apoſtles and Prophets are the 


foundation, and Chriſt the chief corner-ſtone. 


ircm all this it's clear, that the words Ec- 
c:fia and Synagoga ſignifie , beſides Civil 
and Milicaty , Eccleſiaſtical Afemblies, 
and the ſame either political or local ; and 
the place is either particular, or ſpecial, or 

gene- 
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eral ; in which ſence a whole Region 
os valt Country may be one nc 
So that one - fallacy, 1. is in the ward 
place 3 2. another in the word Aſſembly 
meeting . in one place : For, x. The At- 
kmbly and Meeting may be rare and ex- 
traordinary, as the words do divers times 
ſignifie, as is evident, and this cannot a- 
gree to Mr. Parker's ordinary and conve- 
nient Meeting, ' 2. They fignifie Afſſem- 
blies meeting in far greater numbers than 
in his Congregation. For , the number 
of perſons which made up divers of- theſe 

emblies, were thouſands, nay hundreds 
of thouſands ; as four hundred thouſand, 
five hundred thouſand, nay millions and 
whole Nations. And if ſo, then they 
who ſtand for a National Church, will 
deſire no more ; the Provincial and Dioce- 
fan party will be content with fewer. A- 
gain, the' words ſometimes ſignify a po- 
litical Society, conſiſting of ſuch perſons, 
asſhall never meet together in one place, 
except at Chriſt's right hand, and in the 
place of Glory. So that if the former 
diſtin@ion uſed in ſtating the queſtion, be 
remembred, and the queſtion be under- 
ſtood thus, That ſome Congregations , 
ſuch as Mr. Parker deſcribes the Church 
to be, may ſometimes in ſome reſpe& be 
the ſubje&t of an independent power of 
the Keys, then theſe places are not much 
againſt him. But if he underſtand it fo, 
that if any Church exceed the bounds = 
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his Congregation, of ſo many :as may or- 


dinarily. and conveniently meet together, 


it's not of Chriſt's Inftitucion,. nor can be 
the primary Subze&t of this power, then 
his Argument \a nowine ad rem, from the 
word to thething, is no Argument. But, 
ſuppoſe the words ſhould always fignify 
one Congregation, which may ordinartly 
meet- in one place, which: yet they do 
not, how _ rh follow from any of thoſe 
places, ch a Co ation, and 
none other 15 this lens AGAR | 

His ſecond Argument is taken from the 
deſcription of the Chuech as repreſented 
to Fobu the Divine, Rev. 4. For he takes 
it for granted, that the Church there men- 
tioned, confilting of ewenty four :Elders; 
and the four Beafts, was a congregational 
Church ; .or rather that the Church: there 
was a Congregation in his ſeace. An/w. 
Buc, 1: Ler it be granced that there is a 


deſcription of a Church, and the ſame 


Chriſtian viſible, yet ic will no ways a- 
gree to his Congregation. For, x. There 
is an allufion made tothe Congregation of 
Irael , pitching in four Squadrons under 
four ſeveral Enſigns, as the Enſign of 7«- 
dab was a. Lion, and three Tribes ' under 
every Enſign, with the Prieſt and Ze 
wvites, encamping next the Ark between 
it and the Squadrons. - This was a Con- 
gregation, as you heard before of 600-500 
Men; : beſides Women and Children. 
Z. This Congregation of the four _ 
an 
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and [twenty four Elders, fing a Song of 


praiſe unto the Lamb Chri 
knowledge that he was ſlain, and had 
redeemed them to God by bus blood, ont of eve- 
ry kindred, and tongue, and people, and nati- 
on, Rev. 5. 8,9. This. is a Congregati- 
on gathered out of every Nation. This 
can be none of Mr. Parker's Congregati- 


LN. 
His third Argument is taken from Mar- ScQ. 6. 


thew; T7. 18. and from 1 Cor. 5. Inthe firſt 
place. 7. Chriſt faich, Tell the Church. 
2. This Church is- che primary ſubje& of 
the power of the Keys. But 3. He dorh 
not ſay, this Church is- Congregational 
in his ſenſe, neither can any wit of man 
prove it-out of that place. 4. The word 
Church in that place is indefinite, and fig- 
nifies firſt a Chriſtian community without 
any determination of the number of per- 
ſons, greater or leſs. 5. Though this Com- 
munity and whole Body be principally 
meant, yet its here ſignified as exerciſing 
ner judicial power by her Repreſentatives, 
who may eaſily meet in one place, when 
the whole y cannot, and that place 
may be capacious enough to receive them, 
yet far too narrow to cantain the whole 


Church and all the Members, and every 


one of them repreſented in that place. As 
for x Cor. F. 4. which is the ſecond place 
quoted by him, he argues from cheſe words, 
when ye are gathered together, that a Church 
is a Congregation, conſiſting of ſo many 
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as ordinarily meet in one place. - Anfw. 
7. ICs granted, that according to the Apo- 
ftles dire&tions, the inceſtuous perſon muſt 
be Excommunicated in a publick Aſſembly 
of perſons meeting in one place. But 2. The 
Church may aflemble perſonally or virtu- 
ally in their own perſons, of by and in 
their Repreſentatives. That this Ghurch 
did meet virtually in her Repreſentatives, 
at leaſt no Man can doubt ; but that all, 
and every one of that Church were 'per- 
ſonally preſent in that Aſſembly, no man 
can prove; for, it was a meeting, as he 
confeſſeth, for the Exerciſe of power of 
Juriſdition. - 3. Suppoſe all the Church of 
Corinth could and did meet in that Afſem- 
bly, how will ic follow, that every other 
Church, as that of Feruſalew, could do fo 
to: or that if any Church was ſo nume- 
rous, that they could not ordinarily meet 
bur in ſeveral places: will it follow, that 
therefore it could not be the-primary ſub- 


je& of this power. But ſomething more to 


this hereafter. 

To reſerve. his fourth Argument to the 
laſt, I proceed unto his fifth: which s 
drawn from Communion in Word, Prayer, 
Sacraments, and his ſixth in watching one 
over another. . In that of Communion he 
confounds Worſhip, and the Exerciſe of 
Diſcipline, which are two very different 


things, and alſo he groſly equivocates in| 


the matter of identity, which even freſh- 
men know to bs three-fold, in genere, ſpecie, 
Wop | numero 
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»#mero. For he conceives there can be no 
Communion but amongſt thoſe, -who meet 
in one place to exerciſe thoſe heavenly du- 
ties. Anſw. xr. It's true, that if the num- 
ber of perſons in one Church exceed, they - 
cannot all be edified and enjoy a ſufficient 
Communion in Worſhip by one man, Offi- 
ciating at One time in one place, where 
they cannot all aflemble. But what's this 
to purpoſe ? It's nothing to Government. 


Communion in Worſhip is one thing, . in 
| Government another. "The Communion 


of one particular Church in this latter re- 
ſpe& is political, and conſiſts in this, that 
they have the ſame Supream and Inde- 
dent Judicatory according to certain 
ws, as they are ſubje&to the ſame inde- 
pendent Judicatory in the ſame Precin&. 
Communion in Word, Prayer and Sacra- 
ments is rather -Moral then Political, and 
may be had, and is enjoyed many times, 
in many places, where there is no. exter- 


- nal Diſcipline ſeded or-exerciſed. The 


end of Word and Prayer is firft-ro make 
Chriffians, and then to edify them, and 
theſe are no ſooner made and multiplied, 
but they muſt hear, pray, participate the 
Sacraments, before any Form of Diſcipline 
be inſticuted ; and, if every one would con- 
ſtantly do his duty in theſe things both 


| ale” and publickly, there would be no 
need 0 


Diſcipline. 2. Whereas he con- 
ceiveth, that there can be no ſuch Commu- 
nion .and Edification, but ene _ the 
ame 
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ſame individual Aﬀembly, he is much mi-- 
ftaken, and beſides his words are very am- 
biguous. For the better underſtandin 
hereof, we miſt know that the end ot 
Communionin Word, Prayer, Sacraments, _ 
is Converfion and' Edification; as before. 
2. Theſe ends may be attained, as well in 
ſeveral Congregations under one Supream 
Judicatory for Diſcipline,as in one Congre- 
gation: Independent, or ' ſeveral Congregis- 
tions: having their ſeveral Supream Judica- 
tories: for both of them'depend upon the 


Miniftry' as Inftrumental, and upon ' the”. 


Spiric as the. principal Agent, which c- 
teriv paribus may be as 
Congregations not Independent, and e- 
very one of them feverally, as in: one, 
though Independent; and' at the ſame 
time. And: though Diſcipline may fur- 
ther Edification in'a Congregation, yet it 
may be.furthered'as' much, when its Exer- 
ciſed by one Independent Power over ſe: 
veral Congregations, as'when' it's Exerti: 
ſed by one' Supreanv-Power of one” Con- 
gregation over it ſelf: . Experience 'doth' 
clearly evinge. this,. and might farisfie us. 


 Bub Fhave wondred' at the deſign of fome: 


meti, who go' about to: bind Men tothe: 
individual-participation in the -ſarne Ordi- 
nances;- if they will be ofthe ſame Church, 
as though that could'/beno Church, where 


all the Members could! not, ' or did not. 


thus individually participate. For few 'of 
their! own” Congregations are ſo ordered, 


al in ſeveral. 


-M 
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25'that all' the Members Communicate at 


xeft, fome at another after the ref. Thar 
which is required of alf Chriftians. is no 
fach thing, but that they all Worlhip: God 
- Þ both in private and'publick, according ts 
the ſame general-rules of the' Goſpel. As 
for mutual - watching one over another, 
chat's the duty of all: Chriftians,, 45 Chrifti- 
ans, and as fellow Subjects and Breefwer 
under the-ſame God and Lord! Jefns: Chrift; 
| El though there never were n_—_ Jline ſet- 
kd: And chis is done farbetter by' them, 
 E who cohabit, and' conffantly; or- for the 
, moſt part converſe 6ne withranother, then 
BK by them who tive ten, twenty, thirry miles 
diffant one from another, as ſome of the 
 E Congregationals' do: nay Members of one 
" Band the ſame Congregation Bound to this 
watching one "over another, live one at 
London, another at York ; one in Feland,. a- 
nother in Scotland; and' their Paſtour and 
moſt of their Brethren in England. © 


from the form of Apoffolical' Churches ; 
as of Fernſalem, Antioch;* Epheſus, Corinth, 
&c. which is the ſame which the diſſenting 
Brethren inſiſted upon in the Aſſembly, EF 
mghe refer him-and thenr to- what the 
Aſſembly hath: Learnedly anſwered. - The 
Argument is to chis-purpoſe, - The firff Apo- 
Bfolical Churches were only Congregational, yet 
the primary ſubjett of the power of the Keys. 
Therefore all other Churches ſhould be Congre- 


gational, 


one time, but ſome at one tire before che 
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'T6' return unto his” fourth Argument: Sca. 8. 
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gational, and 4s ſuch they are the primary ſub. 


Jed of the pon of the Keys. Whether this | 


be that which is inten let every one 
judge, who is acquainted with the Con- 
rroverſie, The Argument is - that of 


induction taken from example; That | 


. which they aſſume, as clear out of. Scrip- 
eure to them is, that all and eyery one of 
the firſt Apoſtolical Churches were Con- 
gregational and only Congregational, and 
none. of them Parochial, or Claflical, or 
Synodical, : or Dioceſan, or National, or 
had any. Presbytery above a Presbyter, 
That which they would hence infer is, 
that only a Congregational is. the fixlt 
Church agreeable to. the firſt infticution, 
and the firſt ſubje& of the power of the 


Keys. The Runes in form may be 
hely 


this. All rig conftitured Churches 
ought to be like the firſt Apoſtolical Chur:- 
ches; But all the firſt Apoſtolical Churches 
were Congregational. "Therefore all right 
ly conſtituted Churches are Congregatio- 
nal. The Major is very doubtful and ad- 
mits of many reſtritions. 'The Minor is 
denied. The concluſion as inferred from 
theſe premiſes is not to purpoſe. 1. The 


Major preſuppoſeth that all good exam: | 


ples are to be followed, and that they are 
. equivalent to a binding precepr. - But this 
is certain, whatſoever they , or others may 
ſay, 'that examples, as examples, though 
good, do not bind to imitation: for they 
only bind by vertue of ſome Precept or 

Divine 
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Divine Inſtitution.  'The Apoſtles in the 


| firſt plantation of Churches did many 


good things, which we cannot imitate, 
and if we'could, yet; if their practice in 
thoſe thitigs was not grounded upon a pre- 
cept of univerſal and perpetual obligation, it 
doth not bind us. They did many thin 

by vertite 'of ſome particular precept bind- 


ing them ds 'Apoſtles, and no ways elle ; 


and ſome things in extraordinary Caſes, 


upon 'extraordinary Occaſions, In this 
reſpe&'theffirff Churches planted by them, 
might' differ in many things from all other 
Charckes'in future times. Therefore, if 
the Major ſhould be to purpoſe, ic muſt 
be underſtood fo, that all Churches right- 
ly-conſticured, arebound and that by ſome 

vine Precept of Univerſal Obligation, 
and perperual force to be like unto the 
Apoſtolical firſt Churches in all things, 


and eſpecially in this, thatthey were Con- 


gregational. How they will prove this I 
know not: and if they prove ic not Elear- 
ly they -do nothing to purpoſe. ' 2. The 
Minor 15 denied both by che Epiſcopal and 
Presbyterian,and in particular by theDivines 
of the Aſſembly, who more particularly and * 


- diſtinaly anſwer all the proofs brought by 


them co affirm ic. Their proof is by way 
of Induction: as the Church of Feruſalem, 
Samaria, "Damaſcus, Antioch, .and fo of the 
reſt were Congregational. Where t. The 
term Congregational muſt be underſtood. 
2.We mult enquire, As. the A 


ol 
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be ſufficient or no. - x. A Church may be 
ſaid to be Congregational .in reſpe& of 
Workhip or Diſcipline. In reſpe& of Wor- 
ſhip two ways: .1. Of Prayer and Word. 
2. Of the Adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
ments, either of Baptiſm or the Lords Su 
per, as the Aſſembly doth well diſtinguiſh, 
Now, how willthey prove, thatthe whole 
Church of Feruſalem with all the Mem- 
bers thereof, did conſtantly ..meet in one 
place. to adminiſter and receive the Lords 
Supper? where is the Text that expreſly 
or by conſequence faith any ſuch thing, 
Apain,a Congregational Church may be in 
reſpe& of \ Diſcipline, and. that feveral 
ways. For 1. A Congregation may ſigni- 
fie a Community of Chriſtians as the pri- 
mary ſubje& of the power 'of the Keyes. 
2. This Community exerciſing in this 
power, and that either by a Repreſenta- 
tive of the whole or ſome part. If they 
underſtand them to be Congregational in 
reſpe&t of the exerciſe of Diſcipline, ſo 
that their Repreſentatives of part, or the 
whole, might all of them congregate and 
meet at one time in one place, as ordi- 
nary or extraordinary occafion ſhould re- 
quirez in this ſenſe it will be granted, that 
even the Church of Feruſalem, in its grea- 
reſt extent, was Congregational ; but this 
is not theit ſenſe. For, they mean by Con- 
gregational.ſuch a Community andV icinity 
of Chriſtians,as that all and every one of the 
Members may ordinarily and conveniently 
: | meet 
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Of the Extent of « Particular Church. 
meet.at one and the ſame time, in one and 
the ſame place, noc only for Diſcipline, but 
Worſhip: and fo, that if any multitude of 
Chriſtians exceed this proportion,they muſt 
divide and ere& a new Independent Judi- 
catory, and they were bound ſo todo, if 
they did not, they ceaſed tobe ſuch Chur- 


ches as Chriit did inſtitute, and could not. 


be che pri ſabje& of the power of 
Di Ew they ſhould prove the 


AfGnor in this ſenſe, I do not underſtand, rh ſuppoſed 
They, whofirlt took up this Congregatio- — of = 
nal Notion, perhaps had a deſignto over- | 7 7. 


throw Dioceſan - Biſhops : -and this was 
thought an effectual means for that end: 
and if this conceit had not firſt poſiefled 
their minds, they would never have ima- 
gined any ſach thing to be ſo much as 
implied in heſe examples. Burt ſuppoſe 
ſome ſuch thing -to be implied at Jeaſt, 
for expreſſed it is not in theſe places, the 
IndaRaion may be ſaid to. be imperfeR- 
For there were many Churches planted 
by the Apoſtles, and far mare than are 
mentioned- in the As of the Apoltles. 
For Paul upon his' Converſion went into 
Avabia, then returned again to. Da- 
awaſcus , Gal. 1. 17. Other of the Apo- 
ftles'no doubt went into e-£gypr, e/Ethiopin, 
tudia, Perſia, Armenia, Spain, France, Germa- 
#9 : Yet none of theſe Churches are men- 
tioned in the Scri Hiſtory. There- 
fore it ' might be ſaid, there is not a ſuf- 
ficient enumeration of particulars to make 


bs up 
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up a general. - But ſuppoſe theſe Churches 
to have been Congregational at firſt ; -ir's 
certain, they/.enlarged and-multiplied ro 
far great numbers in after cimes: and though 
this be. certain, yet ir's no: ways certain that 
upon this: multiplication,” they did. divide 


into indeperident Congregations and-e- 


refed independent - Judicatories in every 
particular Congregation; and-were bound 
10:rodoandthar by-a Divine Precept. And 
4 wonder: mtich- at Mr. Parker ::that. he 
ſhould argue ſo much -againſt a Dioceſan 
Church, and: yet grant; that | all Jrae!, 


_ conſiſting, as he himlelfconfeſleth, of many 


yriades, ſhould be but one Congregation, 
which was of a far greater extent than a 


Dioceſs. Wherher this Dapgregerics was as 


now itis by many managed amongl\t us, be 
not formally Schiſm, as it'is charged by 
fome Learned Men, I will not here debate, 
Bur chis I muſt needs ſay, that ſuch. Con- 
gregationals;! as by this.notion, go about to 
unchurch- all:-other Churches; which-are 
not caft inthe ſame- mold, muſt- needs be 
guilty of -ſome-ſuch crime. | It was firſt 
ſet up to-oppole Dioceſan Churches, and 
now to oppoſe Presbyterian- Claſſes. But 
there is another thing, which I wiſh all 
Wiſe and Judicious Men to:confider, whe- 
ther this doth nor tend unto, or at leaſt give 
occaſion of Schiſm, and alfara inform. them- 
ſelves, what effects ic hath had hitherto, yer 


| fo av to-«tiftinguiſh berween' theſe effedts 


of it, which are -per ſe, ahd flow from.che 
| nature 
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nature of -it; ahd (ach as: are per accidens. 
Yet in the meiti'time, Charity, Mecknele 
Humility, Pity of- weak Brethreh becomes 
ns all, who profeſs our ſe]ves Chriſtians ; 
and we ought'ts ſtand welt to- 
wards all; who ſeem to us'to look towards 
Heaven. Let us further conſider how far. 
rational and pions men agree,” ant] accord- 
ing to thoſe things, let ns keep communion 
and-heartily ſerve our God, humbly im- 
ploring- his Divine Majeſty in the name of 
Chrift to open' our'eyes, and ſantifie our 
heafts, - that at length we may be uniced in 
the ſame Judgement and Aﬀedtion,and with 
one Mind; and with one Mouth glotifie God 
eveti the 'Father-of our Lord Jeſts Chriſt. 


ju 


” | Aﬀter the'' &nſideration of a Congrega- 5c&. 8. 
tional extent as too narrow, and'of an U- 


niverfal, as too large, I proceed to fay ſome- 
thing of a National extent-25 a ''man be- 
tween. - The Congregationaliſt' will cen- 
ſureir as too great by far; the Univerfalift 
a9t6o lictle by 'much. - Yer ſhall willing- 
ly;:as/in other-things, ' refer myſelf to the 
Judgement of 'Moderate, Pious,*Judicious, 
Impartial' Men Let chem condemn -me or 
acquir me, -as' they ſhall ſee juſt cauſe, 


Fieſt ic muft be remembred, thar the ſfub- The ſabjed | 
je of this-whole' Treatiſe; is the Govern- ole 


mencof. men 
Chriſt our Blefſed Savior. ' 
more immediate- GovernmenteI have 


kerin my Devine Politicks': where I ſhew 
its Monarchical,. A ;* Univerſal, and-. 


3 can- 


men, under God and Jeſus Treatiſe. 
Of Gods 
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cannot. be.. boundeq- to any part. of. the 
whole Univerſe. For he being immenie, and 
not only virtually, . but  aRually prefent in 
all places, at all rimes, is only fic to govern 
all Nations, and. the whole World. as the 
Univerſal gies > bur this is far above 
the power not on o of Men but of Angels, 
"Therefore, whatſoever: hg doth :in Hea- 
vet, we know, that when.through his ble(- 
ſing mankind was multipled; and  efpeci- 
ally after the Flood, - and had: repleniſhed 
the Earth, they were divided into ſeveral 
Societies, and were lubje&t itaſeveral inde- 


pendent Tribunals. We, never find them: 


under one ;. neither do. we in: his word ar 
works. read. of : a Catbolick: King over all 
Nations, nor of an Univerſal Biſhopover 
all Churches.. Howloever ſome have prer 
tended fuch a Title, yet they could never 
ſhew their Patent ſubſcribed 'by the Hand: 
of Heaven--;;But, ſuppoſe. they could have. 
acquired. the.poſlefiion of the whole earthy 
which neyex jany,” did, yer no-one Man, 
rio-ons[/Gouncil, no one: Confiſtory had 


been able ſafficiently to: nnanage fo vaſt 


power, and.in any tolerable 'manner:/4d 
overn- all mankind at.one time living-upon; 
Fark, It. ſeemed goed indeed: to our! 
wiſe God, horky/ 46 nog and latter' 
__ rimes toenlarge the; POWET 1 vb 
SE i= 
that very. Empize of 1o large exrent, took 
bur a lh parrafihs whole Earch 6nd 
this apPcats. plainly. now fines by Naviga- 


tion, 


ang nr 4a o&@ we A, FT. 
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tion, ſome- of the remote parts of the 
Globe, ' and hoth the Hemiſpheres thereof 


have been diſcovered. Yet in the grea- - 


teſt extent it was thought'by ſome of their 
wiſeſt Princes the beſt Policy Cogere termi- 
nos Imperis,” to limit and bound it, becauſe 
chey thought the body of tgo big a bulk, 
to-be well ordered either by Prince or Se- 
nate,or People,or by all together. But to re- 
turn to the matter in hand : the Queſtion.is, 


 Whetheria national Community of Chriſti-- 


ans may not lawfully be ſabjeted to one 
ſupream; Judicatory Eccleſiaſtical ? To 
underſtand the Queſtion the better, it's to 
be obſerved. 1. That a Community of 
Chriſtiatsmay be ſaid to be national feve- 
ral ways,/or in ſeveral reſpe&s :as, 1. When 
all the Chriſtians of one and the fame Na- 
tion, deiaffociate and unite in one body. 
, 2. When theſe Chriftians are the major 
part ofthe people.  3.- When the whole 
Neation;- or the'generality thereof trave re- 
ceived, and do profefs the ſame Chriſtian 
Faith. I will here fuppoſe the major pare 
or generality to be Chriſtians, and the af- 
ſociation” atid incorporation to be made 
by. a tacit or explicit conſenr, which ſome- 
cimes. 'may be confirmed by the Laws of 
the Supteam Power. Yet this gragreiny 
may bs fo-underſtoed, as that there may 


cannot-'be of body 3 and 
fre may be ns Sctnſs and Soparath 
| 4 ans 
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tions amongſt. ſych as profeſs themſelves 
Chriſtians, and. ſometimes-they may | be 
none. This in my ſenſe is a national Com- 
munity of Chriſtians, . and a Church-con- 
ſident before any form of externa] Dilci- 
pline be introduced... -2. When 1-ſpeak of 


{ubjeftion, I do not-ſay, thar they are al- 
ways in all Nations bound by, any Divine . 


Precept to be. fo,. but. that they may, and 
that lawfully according unto-the Scriptures. 
2- I underſtand that this ſyubjeQtion,' fo as 
that every ſeveral member be ſybje&- not 
to: one man,. or one patty,,.. but tothe 
whole, and that either propesly;:taken or 
virtually for a Repreſentative ofthe whole, 
which ſhall have. power. in. the-name- of 
the whale body to make Canons, and in 
Judgement -.to receive laſt Appeals, _ 4.: I 
underſtand the Queſtion of Naziens inde- 
finicely taken, for if any. be of; ſo. yalt ex: 
tent, as that one independent -Court may 
be either inſufficient or inconvenient,” I ra- 
ther exclude then include ſach;,, For, ſaps 


, Poſe all!Tartary ſhould be counted one Na- 


tion, or all Chixz, I conceiye, they.are-roo 


large, 5. I mentipn only.a nationak Com: - 


munity ;. for if that be granted, the Claſ: 
ſical and Provincial muſt needs/came in. 
The Congregational party, I know; bolds 
the Negative. And here upon. the . by, I 


- will cake the liberty for _to anſwer Mr. 


Parker's ſeventh argument, for his Congre-. 
gational way. IN caken from -Pohticks,, 
and to this purpoſe; That as little States 

| are 
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are more eaſily and: better governed then 
great ones, ſo-is a Congregational Church, 


-Which is" but ofa narrow compaſs, than 


a«-Claſſical, Dioceſan, 'or. Provincial, ar 
National; «which. is far ' greater; - Anſw, 
Though. leſs Communities may -be*berter 


i'} governed, than* one: too 'great, yet a 


great” one of moderate-'extent ' may be 
betrer 'governed and defended than one 
that is:too lirtle, For” Gods one petuliar 
_ People: and Nation, which was' firſt un- 
der. Judges, then under Kings, Was ſhb- 
je& to.one Supream Fribunal for” a 'long 
time, above five hundred Years ; 'and af- 
terwards'je was divided inco two. Yet it 
was better governed. under one, than un- 
der two when ſubjeft to one individual 
Tiibunat: than when to two; but of this 
more: hereafter. 
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' .,For. the confirmation of this, we muſt Sea. g. 


note.''i x. That there 15 no Divine Pre- 
cept -irr/the New Teſtament, which-parti- 
cularly* determines ' either: the exrent” of 
place” or numberiof perſons, to 'which a 
particular independant Church # -con- 
tined :-we'do not'find their either the mi- 
nimumof . maximum quod fic, Therefore 
- Bfome . Eactitude muſt needs be granted. 
D2. That: the Hiſtory of 'the New Teſta- 
ment'doth-\nort reach thoſe times, where- 


in-it-pleaſed God co fulfil thoſe Propheſies, * 16 45. . 


which promiſed, * That Kings ſhould be- 
coine. Nurſmng-fathers, and Queens pi | 7020- 
#bers of the Church, ang ſhe ſhould _ __ 
5 Deals 
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Chap. 60. 
IG, 22. 


X Chap. 55- 


34- 


F x Cor. 
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breaſts of Kings, who ſhould come unto her 
light. 2- When oneſhould become a thou- 
fand, and a ſmall one a ſtrong Nation ; ' 1 
( ſaith the Lord) will haften it im rite times 


here, one ſaith, he alludes to the Crea: 


tion, which he finiſhed in fix days, haſten- 


ing, and could not reſt. and keep his Sab- 


bath till all was ended, and man was mads; 
3- * When Nations, who knew not Chrift ſhould 
come unto him. Theſe, I ſay, were not ful- 
filled inthe Apoſtles times. 4. Many ofthe 
Primgtive Chriſtians, afrer their converſion 
continued for a certain time withour. any 
ſer-form ofexternal Government, orperſect 
Rules of New-Teſtament-worſhip,. except 
to Word and Prayer, were ſetled: |. Hence 
thoſe words of the Apoſtle, * The reft will I 
4. Even wichin the 
compaſs of that time which -the. Seripture- 


Hiſtory. xeacheth, there was a gieatine- | 


quality. in.the Apoftolical Churches for the 
number of - the perſons, which was -far 
greater. 19 one Church than in| another, 


and-.in.. the ſame Church fewer.-at the | « 


*_ plantation, and far-more- numerous. after- 


ward,:. For the Kin 
leaven, which did ſpread. and diffuſe it ſelf, 
and to a grain of Muftard-ſecd, which did 


grow mightily. 5. After many of theſe be-. 


came tormalPolitiesthey encreaſed (omnch: 


that without diviſions and; ſubdiviſions: they 
could nat be well ordered} fqas that overy. 

t ſhould be ſubjeRed to the whole. Fhis 
Secing, || {i 
7. That 


ocleſialtical Hiſtory teſtifies. - 6 


q- 


gdom. of God was like 


————T 
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1. That the inequality of the firſt Chur- 
ches, planted- by the Apoſtles, was (o great 
in the former reſpets. 2. That ſome of 
them- weze' imcampleat,. not fully form- 
wn up to their full ſtature, 
>” Thar moſt of. chem did mightily en- 


» '| creaſe. and: enlarge afterwards. 4. That 


\ | ns, free from the-Poftrine of Nicolaitans 


the Prophefies of: the glorious Enlargement 
of the Church began but ro. be fulfilled 
in the times of the Apoſtles, therefore 
thoſe firſt Churches, as in che Apoſiles 
times, conld' be no obligatory examples 
to/us for marrer of extent, except with 
admiflion 'of | ſome great latitude. From. 
al chis it follows; that the Rules, w 
_ Controveche: muſt be decided, 
the _ generals of decency and order, : 
ſo far. as they' may prove mot efficaci- 
condacent wo the preſervation and 
ihcation of 'the Body. Yer: we muft 


| have a fpeciat care to. obſerve the Infticu- 


tlon and the Examples agreeable there. 
unto. And that Church ;, which is or-" 


| | Geded according to theſe Rules, and moſt 


ly cends:unto' thefe: ends, is the 
belt and moſt approved of Chritt. He 
dath: nor reſpet- and value: Churches as 
they are Congregational, Presbyterian, or ' 
Epiſcopal, nor as of more. narrow and 
lacger compals 3 nor as of leſs or greater 
— but as (6 gone Hoekg diſcover - 
Brechren, -re reticks, purge Out 
the old pages 9k out ſcandalous per- 


and 
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and Fezabel,'and keep themſelves in U: 
nity and- Purity. And -farely, - as out; 
Chriſtian Profeflion is diſgraced , foi is 


God highly diſpleaſed ; becauſe we fo: mi: 


ſcrably diſtract -God's people,;and urge up- 
on. them ſuch accidentals- with-ſo- great: 


importunity, though they be neither e{> 


ſential , nor neceſſary to ' good Govern:) 
ment. : 44315 

I might inſtance, 1. In the:Church of 
Iſrael, which no'.doubt was National from: 
the times of . Moſes till the-Raign of - Fe 
roboam ; all which time-it'continued - en-' 
tire:in. one body, adequaze: tothe State, 
and was never divided .into- independent: 
Congregations. | - This example 1s not tobe: 
ſlighted, as it is by ſome : Far:this Church 
was modeled, enlarged; and; confined by; 
God himſelf: neither was it»in. this pars 
ticular :any'. Type; or | Shdadaw of ſomes 
thing 'to come; which upon tle'coming-of! 
Chriſt,-and: the Revelationiof- the: Goſpel: 
was.to vaniſh, And this at leaſt will proye;: 
that .a National. Church under - one-.fu- 
pream Judicatory is not-unlawful-in it-lelf: 
2; Þ might. add;-that it's no where. prohi- 
bited in the New . Teſtament. 3. [That 


it's agreeable to che Rules of Decency and: 
Order. -4:;Fhat it's not contrary to the. þ 
Inſticution.: :'5; If the State be Chriſtian; | 
it may have; much help; and many adyar: | 


rages: from the Scate, eſpecially when the: 
diviſions of Chitreh and Scare are the ſame: 
But, 6. If a Congregational Church may 
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: be lawful; then a National may be fo too. 
© I'And- the reaſon of the conſequence is, be- 
si | cauſe a National may be as eaſily and - as 
| well, nay, more eaſily and better govern- 
»: | edthan a ſingle Congregation, much more 
t {than thouſands of independent Congrega- 
C | tions in one'and the ſame State. That 
+ | the multitude of Chriftians in one Nation 
affociating and-uniting in one body, and 
fabjecting it ſelf to one ſupreme Judicato- 
L may bs better- ordered than many iti- 
dependent Congregations-in-the ſame Na- 
tion, is evident, For 1. they may be far 
more firmly united, and far more free from 
Shiſms and 'Separations. 2. Order, which 
6 the life of- Government, may' far more 
eaſily be eftabliſhed and obſerved. 3. Ir 
will be far ſtronger to preſerve'it felf trom 
all oppoſition. both within and without. 
4 It will be furniſhed with far more ex- 
cellent perſons, endued with excellent qua- 
liies for ceo make Officers and Repreſenta- 
tives. 5- Ic will be of far more-Authori- 
ty. 6. It will be far more able co reform 
and reduce into order 'the greater Mulci- 
tudes, and whole Congregations, and the 
ereaceſt perſons. 7. Ic will be far more 
able to receive Appeals, to make Canons, 
give Advice, hear and determine the molt - 
difficule Canſes, and ro execure their high- 
eſt Judgments. One reaſon of all this is, 
becauſe ſo many Gifts of' the Spirit may 
be uniced in one. To clear this more ful- 
ly, we may conſider a difference , 1. Be- 
| eween E: 
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tween a ſingle Gongregation independent, 


and a\natiqnal Community under one am; + 


che ſame power of the Keys. -2, Between 
2 awkicyde of thee independent Can. 
Erogations, ſppoling al the: Chriftians 

© Nation made 8p their ſeveral Policies, 
and all the Congregations of a Nation v- 
nited ſeverally for Worſhip, and ſome gfts 
of. Diſcipline, yet all {ubyoct wo ane ty. 


preme py Eccleſiaſtical. For the | 
firſt di 


erence, is ewocold: 1. In the 
aumber of perfons. 2. Ia the diſtance of 
place, in reſpedt of the parts and members 
of theſe Bodies ; both which, if they be 
too great, are thought to be impediments 
of Government. As for the number of 
perſons: x. They muſt not be too many, 
85 they oughe not to be to0 few. 2. They 
are far more for aumber in a Nationg| 
than in a Congregational Church. ' 3. As 
for this great multicude of a Nation, if 
not too vaſt, reaſon, and the ſame con- 
firmed by experience; will tell us , that 
by diſtinRion, and a wile divifioh, with a 
co-ordination of parts equal, and a 'ſub- 
ordination of the leſs to the greater, and 


all the ſeveral parts unto. the whole , a | 


multitude, though of —_—_ may be't- 
nited into one organical Body, and go- 
verned as one Man. And by the way, 
we may take notice of a miſtake in Mr. 
Hooker of New England, who thinks that 


a Church or Community. of Ghriſtiars | 


cannot be an organical Body till _ 
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be made; whereas the making of Offi- 
- Gersis an act of Adminiſtration, and pre- 


ſappoſech the Conſtitution, whereby it's 
properly: and formally -organical, before 
any a&t-of Adminiſtration. Dur: to re- 
tarn, that whereby ſo many are made one 
is order,- which ynites Heaven and-Earch, 


- and. all chings thergja in one Body : much 
' more. 4 petty tude of Chriſtians of 


one Nation. This is:apparent in all Bodies 
Politick ; as. Uniyertities , Corporations , 
Counties, Armies, and-Common-wealths. 
This is God's way of Government,' which 
the| wiſeſt Governours did always imi- 
tate. - Thus Moſes chole able men our of 
all 1#ael, and made them Rulers over the 
People, Rulers of thouſands, Rulers of 
RES ny wr —__ of 
tens. they ju che e at all 
ſeaſons: the hard cauſes they broughe to 
Moſes, but every ſmall matter they judged. 
themſelves, Exed. 18. 25, 26. In this Text 
conſidered with the antecedent , many 
things as proper to Government are ob- 
ſervable: x. There muſt be Laws. 2. Of- 


| ficers, 3, Courts according to the: #714 


Tura Majeftatas of Legillation, making Ot- 
ficers and Juriſdiction. Theſe preſuppoſe 
a Community , and a Conſticution: x. 
There muſt be a power of making Laws, 
that belongs to the Soveraign. 2. Laws 
by: this power muſt be made for Admini- 
firation, which without them muſt needs 
be arbitrary and irregular. 3- __ 

aws, 
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- equally poiſed, '-rens with cens, fifties with 
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Laws ance :enated''tmuſt be promulgated; 
that they may be ' known. -4; Once 
known, they muſt regulate both the peo-. 
ples obedience, and the- acts. of Officers, 
and judgment of the Judges. Afcer.aws 
once eſtabliſhed; they mult be execured;; 
and that cannot be orderly and-effetual- 
ly done without a diviſion of the people; 
For 1..they muſt be. nambred , divided 
into tens, : fifties, hundreds, -thouſands; 


of 


tribes.:.-2. They muſt be co-ordinate and 


== CN 
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titties, hundreds with hundreds, thouſands 
with thoufands.. 3. They muſt be/ ſab- 
ordinatez;ten to fifty, fifry to an hundred; | 
and hundreds to'thoulands, and all un- ' 
to the ' whole. When this is done, -Of- 
fices; . by whom theſe Laws muſt-be'ex- 
ecuted, muſt be made. - Theſe mult firſt 
be well qualified: 2. The people muſt 
chuſe them , Deut. 1. I}. 3+ Moſes , muſt 
appoint -them their -places, allign them 
their Circuits ,, give them their- charge. 
4. They muſt have their Courts and Sef- 
fions, judge, exgcute the Laws, - and be 
ſubordinate, .the lefler Courts to- the ſu- 
periour , and all co the Supream : © For 
their Cauſes, eſpecially. if difficule, muſt 
aſcend till they came to. Mſes, ' and -he- 
brought them to God, who was:their So- 
veraign; this was' extraordinary.” | But 
afterwards: they had their Sanbedrim' and 
Court of Appeals. This ſubordination 
ſeems to be implied in thoſe words of our 
be | Saviour, 
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Saviour , Matth. 5. 22. But I ſoy unto you, 
that whoſoever i angry with his brother with- 
out a canſe, ſhall be in danger of the judge- 
ment ; and. whoſoever ſhall ſay unto bs bro- 


- ther Racha, ſhall be in danger of aþe council; 
but whoſorver ſhall ſay, Thou Fool, ſhall be © 
in, danger of hell fre. One thips in all this 


is conſiderable, That Moſes did not make 
every Diviſion, nor every Court ſeverally 
independent, bue ſubordinated all unto one 
ſupream Confiſtory. A Multitude, though 
National, therefore is no impediment to 
good Government, eſpecially when they 
are numbred, divided, co-ordinated, and 
ſubordinated, and ſo by a certain and fix- 
ed order made one, 
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As a Multitude is no hinderance, ſo nei- 5e8, rr. 


ther is a-narional diſtatice of parts: For 
if we ſhould enquire into the Conſtitution 
of the Chaldzan, or the Per(ian Empires, of 
both which we might learn much our of 
the Holy Scriptures , eſpecially in the 
Books of Ezre, both firſt and ſecond (cal- 
led Nehemiah) and Efter and Daxiel moſt 
of all ; we ſhould find, r. That the ex- 
tent of them was far more than National, 
and the diftance of the parts far greater. 
2. That theſe were divided, ſubordinated, 
not only in the parts leſs to the greater, 


but alſo in their Officers both for War . 
and Peace,'the Revenue, and the Admini- 


ftration of Juftice, - and+ſo by order united 
under one Head. The Empire of Rome, 
(the parts whereof were fevered at a very 

£ _ great 
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great Uiſtance, as from the River Ezphrates 
in the Ez; to the Ocean upon the Weſt. 
of France, and from e Egypt Southward, to 
the North of the Leſſer Aſia) was accord- 
ing to their principles of Policy, as well 
governed® as any European perty State at 
this time Is. , The Twrkiſh Seigniory, thg' 
of great ext, is as well ordered as di- 
vers ſeveral Kingdoms Chriſtian, confin- 
ed to a far more narrow compals. Their 
order is good, their ſfkrength great, their 
Counſel, which doth manage it, politick, 
their Laws for adminiſtration of Juſtice 
certain, their diviſions, from matters of 
Religion, few or none ; and their inter- 
nal itrength muſt needs be firm, and the 
continuance of their Dominion hath been. 
long. Some attribute the excellency of 
their Government to their ſeverity in 


- puniſhments, and their bounty in rewards: | 


yet though theſe add ſomething, yet theſe 
are but the leaſt part. The Dominions 
of Spain are many, and ſcattered at a ve- 
ry great diſtance round about the Globe 
on both ſides the Line, within and with- 
out the Tropicks, yet all theſe are fub- 
jeRed to one ſupream Judicatory, and are 
tolerably governed, and by a great deal 
of policy haye been kept together till of 
late. France indeed is ſtronger, becauſe 
divided into thirty Provinces, it's united 
in one Vicinity, and ſubje& to one' Mon- 
arch: Yet in theſe vaſt Dominions, and 
great Empires, the union of their many 
parts 


parts ſo diſtant did depend, not only u 
on ordinary means, but ſome extraordi- 
nary ads of Divine Providence. From 
all this it's evident, that by diviſion, co- 
ordination,, ſubordination , thy ſupream 
power of one Nation, nay of many Na- 
tions, may be diffuſed through the whole 
Body, fo as to animate it, and reach every 
part, even the remotelt. 
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Yet it may be objected, that all the Sc&. 12: 


Members of a National Ghurch can never 
meet together jn one place and Afſembly. 
It's true, they cannot, neither .is it need- 
ful. Foſhug called and aflembled all 7- 
rael, when yet none but their Elders, their 
Heads, their Officers, their Judges were 
called and convented, Foſh. 23. 2. Upon 
which place AMafies thus comments : Cum 
diftum: efſet omnem I{raclem fuiſſe convoca- 
tum, ipſa deinde aniverſitas ad eos deducitur, 
qui populum omnem repre/entabant. So that 
all Ira! met in their Reprdſencative. 
Thus David, thus Solomon did uſe to con- 
, vacate all Irael. As our State hath its 
Wittenas Gemot , the Parliament , which 
Cambden calls Pananglium, lo a National 
Church may have a general Aſſembly to 
repreſent the whole. And this may be 
ſo compoſed, as to be an abridgement, and 
contraction of the quinteſſence of the 
wiſdom, piety and learning of a Natio- 
nal Church: This is a moſt excellent way 
for a Community to at by. This may 
be both the rerminus & £ O& ad quem, ; 
12 
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all theſe publick as, which ate-of weight 
and general concernment. By this the - 
Nommothetical Power is exercifed ; to this, 
by Appeal, the higheſt caufes are brought, 
+nd Aol t 


detertyitied 3, yet here It's to 
be obſerved, thart,a Repretentative- of the 
whole, is not the whole properly, bat 
fynecdochicaly,and an Inftrument where- 
by the whole doth fo'a&; yer if any 
thing be Gone arniſs in a former partictlar 
Aſkmbly, the whole may corte& it by 
a _ b.. i if ah ith on No 
a general Repreſentative be right, and | 

Members thoreof duly quatified, and a& 
according to their qua jon, there will 
be {o much reaſon and wiſdom in their 
Determinations , as that they will bind 
more by vertueof the matter, than the 
authority and votes of their perſons. We 
Tight add, that in theſe Independent Con- 
gregations, there is neither any converi- 
ency, or neceflity, that all the Members 
ſhoald meet cither for Juridical or Legi- 
flative Ads, though it be expedient that 
all ſhould know what is done. They call 
women and children together for Wor- 


Fhip , but not for matters of Judgement 


and Diſcipline: It's ſufficient if fuch 
are rational and judicious have ſuffrage i 

the ſame matters. Mar/ilias in his De ho 
Pace determines the Power of Legiſlation 
to be im Populo, aut tivium univerſitate. 
Yet he grantsthat the Laws may be made 
Per walentiorem partem, or their Truſtees F 
an 
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and' that what is {q. done by them, is dong 
by all. -- Byc wa this particalar he excludes 
women ,- children , ſervants, ftrangers, 
though inhabitants, if nat jacarporared 5 
bkewiſe Mr. Parker, who gives. the whole 


and independent .Powzr of the Keys ine * 


to. 2 Congregation wader. a. Democrath 
cal form, yet.-will have che exercils of 
this pawer in the, Officers in an. Aziſter 
craticalnode. Secing therefore that nei- 
ther multicude. of perſons, nor diſtance 
of place, nor impoſlibility. of. a, vertual 
and ſufficient Convention of all the: Mem 
bers, being the diflerences between a Nas 
tional and- Congregational Church, and 
conccivedto be the impediments of good 
Government , are no - impedimencs ; 1 
know. no- realgn but. that.all- the Chi 


Tians of a Nation may be as'well govern- 


6d by a ſubjeRian to one fupream Judicar 


ey; 04 8 CONmegarcn ind 
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ependent. 
t let us oppoſe this Nacional Com- Sc. 13- 


minity under one ſupream. Tribunal, t9 
a thouſand or more Independent Congres 
gations, as hitherto we have compared it 
with..one: ſingle Congregation 3. and then 
that- which was affirmed will be more -ap» 

For x a National Community 
t hs may have the ſame Members, 


Cheiftian 


and the like Ailemblies for Worſhip, as 
& unto ane Tribunal, which the 
me number of . Chriſtians in the fame 
nawe, divided jnto- a thouſand or more 
Fs L 3 Inde- 
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Independent Polities may have ; And the 
fame gifted Men and Officers may a&t 
more - effequally for the good of the 
whole ; when they are thus united, then 
when' ſcattered and divided - like the vi- 
tal Spirits in ſo' many ſeveral Bodies, For 
ws units fortior, and the being more firm- 
ly, orderly, - and regularly* united, tnay 
_ eaſily animate and effetually move 
and dire& one body, though great, then 
fo many bodies independent 'one upon a+ 
tother and ſevered, though little. 2. A+ 
gain, in this National Body-'every Con- 
gregation, | Claſſis, Province may a, or- 
der, hear and determine” matters belong- 
ing to their Cogniſance, and within their 
Precin&s, without troubling ' any general 
Repreſentative, i in the higheſt , 
moſt difticult - buſineſſes of general con- 
cernment, Which with all' extraordinary 
matters 'are reſerved for- that higheſt Af- 
ſembly : ' And all this is done according 
to the Rules of Government allowed 'by 
God, and practiſed! by the beſt Polities 
in the World. ' 3. The Congregationals 
grant, that any of their ſingle: Congrega- 
tions independent, in a difficult point, or 
buſineſs may take the advice of twenty, 
thirty, forty other Congregations or more; . 
yet if the Major part of them, or all ſhould. 
agree and' give their judgment, -that one 
Congregation ſhall not be bound by their - 
advice, but ſhall have power to judges a- | 
gainſt ic, or ſubſcribe unto it ; _—_— 
this 
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this caſe no Scripture binds-this or other 
Congregations to be independent, . or per- 
haps allow. any ſuch thing, except in ſome: 
extraordinary caſes, it were worth. the: 
ſerious. conſideration of wiſe. men, - whe- 
ther it, be more agreeable' to the Rules 
of good Government , and. the general 
Precepts of -Church-diſcipline , that one 
of theſs Congregations alone ſhould have 
the power to determine, and that finally, 
this difficult cauſe, .and all the reſt only 
to adviſe, then that joyntly wich this one, 
all che reft and moſt of them. as good, 


- and ſome perhaps: better , ſhould have 


power, not only to adviſe, but determine : 
And , whether this decermination of all 
joyntly were not likely to prove. better, 
and more efteftual, and more conducing 
to the end of Diſcipline, cthan-chat Deter- 
mination .of one. But againſt: chis two 
things may be ſaid , 1. That all thoſe 0- 
ther Congregations may err; but this is 


bur to ſuppoſe, and to ſuppoſe a thing 


both unlikely and extraordinary, that for- 
ty well confticuted Churches may ecr, and 
that. one be free from errour. 2. By this 
it ſcems to follow, that in ſome difficule 
caſes one National Church may not only 
take the adyice of many athers, but ſub- 
je& themſelves unto them. Bute x. we 
are bound- only to ſubmit unto; the Word 
of. God made .clear unto- us, - though ic 
be very likely that many ſeeking God, 
and making right uſe of the means, are 
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more likely to find: out truth, and ut- 


derftand the Word of: God better than 
one. 2. I ſtaid at a National Church; 


and did not expatiate further, becauſe ex- 


perience hath taught us how prejudicial 


it hath been even to this State, to ſuffer 
Appeals to. be made, eicher unto Forreign 
Churches or States. Neither is it fie, int 
reſpe& of the Civil Soveraign Chriſtian, 


that the Church within this State ſhould | 
any ways depend upon-aty other Church . 


whatſoever. - 

I had ſaid before, that a national Mul- 
titude of - Chriſtians | affociated | into one 
Body, and. ſubjected to one ſupream Pow- 


er o the Keys, may be as eafily and as. 
well governed and edified, as if they wers - 


divided into many ſeveral- Communities 


and independent Congregations : Now I _ 


add , that in divers caſes they ' may 'be 
more eaſily and better governed arid” e- 
dified. This might be' made maniſeft , 

x. From the many conveniences, which 
will follow from the Multiplication of In- 
dependencies in a national 'Ghurch, 'and 
Chriſtian State, all which by an internal 


connexion” and ſubordination may be a+ | 


voided. Hiſtories, read with ——_ 
and underſtanding, will manifeft this, and 

the experience of theſe times ' in onr 
Church//and Nation. - #. From the dif- 
proportion, and- alſo- the difference be- 
rween the Church and State; #rrre of 


the 6xtont, and the 'nuktieude of inde- 


pendent 
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pendent Policies 'Ecclefiaftical, within the 
web of one entire Civil Common-wealth 


* | Chriſtian. 'T do nor mean, that the Con- 


ſticution of the Church and Stare *ſhquld 
be the ſame, fo that if the State be Mo- 
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tical. For, though God hath determined 
the fnodel-of the Church, yet he hath nor 


Þ| fo particularly defined the Conſtitution of 
ll the State. | Neither do I affirm, that the 


Church by .any Divine Precept is. bound 
fo be ey a to the State ; only this I 
ky, it will be. convenient, adyantagious 
w the Charch and agrecable tq the gene- 
ral Rutes of Decency and Order. 1. That 
it be co-adequate to che State. * 2.” Thar 
there be but one independent Church in 


| in one national State, except there be ſome 


ſpecial impediment. Bur not to, inſiſt fo 
mnch upon theſe, a third and greater rea- 
ſon to prove this, is taken from the inſuf- 
ficiency of a Congregation to govern and 
order 1t ſelf in divers caſes, not fo incident 
to a natianal Church well ordered. A- 
mongſt others, there be four acknowledg- 
et and reckoned 'up by Mr. Parker him- 
fel The ficſt is, when one and the ſame 


Congregation , but divers ſeveral other 

heighbouring Churches. The ſecond &, 

the Inability 'of the Elderſhip of an _in- 

dependent Congregation. The thicd> is, 

Male-adminiftration. The fourth' is, =_ 
| pe 


narchical, the Church ſhould be'ſich coo ;. 
or if Ariftocratical, it ſhould be.Atiftocra. . 


Canſe may concern, not only ane ſingle 
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peal upon Male-adminiftration -preſumed, 
Concerning theſe four Caſes, I obſerve, 
r. That no ſingle Congregation doth con-. 
cinue long, but ſome of theſe Caſes, if not 
all, will fall out. 2. That in theſe caſes 
there can hardly be any Redreſs. 43. That 
a national Church is ordinarily furniſhed 
with ſufficient Remedies againſt theſe E- 
vils. Upon all this it follows, that in 
ſome caſes a national Church is of a bet. 
ter conſtitution, than a Congregational. 
Whereas Mr. Parker, in-the caſe of Male- 
adminiſtration grants Appeals, in that ve- 
ry conceflion he diveſts his Congregation 
of her independent Power, and makes it, 


to be no Politie at all. For, if(as he faith) 
a congregational Church be, and that by 
divine Inſtitution, the primary Subject. of 
the Power of the Keys, how can it be ſub- 
je& to another Church or Churches, as.if 
it Appeal, it muſt needs be: Par in parem 
20n babet poteftatem is a certain Rule. For, 
obligatio ex deliffo will riot here take place. 
To be independent and dependent, . can- 
not agree to the ſame Church at the ſame 
time. And is it likely that Chriſt denigech 
the power of the Keys to that Church,- 
which in all the forementioned caſes was 
ſufficiently furniſhed with effe&ual means 
of redreſs, and give it to that which is 
in it elf inſufficient? There be ſeveral 
kinds and degrees of Communiog, be- 
eween particular Churches independent, 
and that for mutual help and edificati- 
on; 
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' an: yet all thoſe kinds and degrees of 


Communion are 'but extrinſecal, 'and the 
, Communion' is but like chat of Leagues 
and Friendſhip between State and State, 
which can no ways reach Appeals. And 
as *it is in feveral diſtin& States, fo it's jn 


ſeveral diſtin Churches. That of *-Dr. * 7, 6; 
Jackſon is very remarkable, and worthy Book of the 


conſideration. That the beſt Union that © 
can be expected between viſible Churches, 
ſkated in ſeveral Kingdoms or Common- 
weals independence one upon another, is 
the Unity of League or Friendſhip; and 
this Union may * as ſtrict as it ſhall 
pleaſe ſuch Common-weals and Churches 
to make it, and to ſubjet ſuch a, Church 
in ſuch a caſe unto another, 1s to build a 
Babel, or ſeat for Antichriſt, This im- 
plies that a Church may be National, 
and he gives a good reaſon why k ſhould 
be no more. And according to this Rule, 
Mr. Parker, by granting in this caſe Ap- 
peals, doth no better than build a' Babel, 

and fo I fear many others-do by making 

every Congregation independent. E 


- But to fay no more in this place of Ap. Sc. 15. 
peals (the power of receiving whereof is 


2 branch of Majeſty, and the exerciſe of 
this power belongs to Adminiſtration, and 
comes ' under the head of Juriſdicion ; 
where they are go be handled at large.) 
T farther do conceive, that the condition 
of theſe independent Congregations, is no 
better than that of petty States, as nm 
0 
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of the Netherlands; and the Cantons: of 


Switzerland, Theſe cannot fubſiſt with- 


out a ftrift Confederation, or a . foreign 
Protection : and both are dangerous, and 
ſometimes, if not often, prove prejudicis 
al. Though the States General of the 
Law-Countries have their Commiſſion from 
the ſeveral Republicks, and with this 
Clauſe , Salva cujuſque populi Majeſtate z 
yet they are ready many times to uſurpe 
and exerciſe more power than is due unto 
them. But foreign Prote&tion fometimes 
proves a ſupreme Powe: But the danger 
of our independent Churches, as with us, 
is far greater: becauſe they are ſo petty; 
and far leſs bodies, and no. ways by any: 
certain Rules firmly - united. From {all 
this Diſcourſe a rational Reader will com: 
ceive, that a national Church in-my ſenes 
is far more agreeable to the Rules of Ga- 
verninent , which we find in Scripture , 
than ſo many independent Policies Eccle- 
ſiaftical in one Nation. Some ſtill do can 


ceive, and they have reaſon for jt, that as 


this Nation of an independent C 2- 
tion was at firſt invented to- -__ 
Dioceſan Biſhop; ſo the diſſenting Bre- 
thren picchedhupon ic in oppoſition ta. the 
Scottiſh Kirk, and the Engliſh Seotified Pres 
byterian. And as in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, ſome great ones, and Counſel, 


lours of State proteted the new Confor: 


miſt, and made' uſe 'of him: to poiſe the 
Biſhop; ſo in our days there were me 
wno 
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who knew how to make the Congregational 
party fubſervient to their civil intereſt, not 
only to poiſe, but to beat down the Precby-. 
rerian, and which they far more aimed at, 
their patty both in England, in the Pardia- 
ment and y, and alloin Scorland,which 
in the end was done to ſome purpoſe. For 
at laſt the Izdependent became predominant, 
had great Friends was much favonred, ob- 
tained good maintenance, and ſome of 
them were put in the beſt places, and en- 
joyed the beſt preferments in the Gity, 
niverfitiesand Country. Nay, ſome of 
them do not ſcruple plurality of places, as 
though the. word Plarahſ# were only un- 
lawful, and Pluraliry, the thing it ſelflegal 
and juſt enough. Some of them do much 
miſlike the Parachial diviſions, yet like Pa- 
rochial Benefices well enough, and are un- 
willing, once poſſeſſed of them, to part 
with them ; yet this power and is 
made not only by them, but 'others, the. 
preat intereſt ; few ſeek a real Reformation 
| with ſincerity of heart. | 
To draw near a concluſion, not only SR. 16. 
of this Foas.ene = of this —_— _ 
u overning in Charch an 
ſe i the duty of ” all in the beſt B!-»tens 
manner, and by the beſt means to endea- 17: 
your, and make it our chief deſign, to , Church 
reform and unite this divided and diftraed Divides. 
Church of ours. For this end, we ſhoyld 
firſt lay aſide our Divifions, as they proceed 
eicher from ignorance or errour, or diſaf- 
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feion;z and let usſee and try how tar we 
may agree inthe general and clear truths of 
Scripture, revealed for, to direc us in the 
right ordecing of a Chriſtian Society, and 
put oncharity, which is the bond of perfeion, 
and let the peace of, God rule in our bearts, to 
which we are called in one body, Col.3.14,15, 
For if we do' not hold the Truth in low, 
Eph. 4. x5? no good thing will be done, 
Theſe are the only and effe&ual means, 
whereby. the Foundation of our Church 
happineſs can be laid. . 2. Let no perſon 
or party aſſume any power, but what 
Chriſt hath given him or them upon a 
Clear title. 3. Let us give every one their 
due: As for the Pope, we muſt leave 
him to God, who will in his due time 
take order wich him. | Let civil Soveraigns 
have their right in matters of Religion. 
Let the Biſhop be reduced to his Ancient 
Superintendency and Inſpe&ion. 'Let the 
Pretbyters be contented to be Officers, or at 
the beſt Repreſentatives, and not chal- 
lenge to themſelves alone the Original 


- power of ithe Keys. Let the People: not 


be wronged, orany ways deprived of that 
right, which-is theirs by the Rules of the 
Goſpel. - 4. Let us make ous Chriſtian al- 


 ſociations, neither greater nor leſs than 


Chriſt allows us, and which may be fitteſt 
for a good adminiſtration. 5. Let's not 
impoſe upon others any form or model of 
Church Government, which' 1s not agree- 
able to Chriſts Inſticution ; nor aſſert choſe 
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Of the Extent of a particular Church. 
things to be of Divine Authority, which 
are not clearly. grounded - upon ſome Di- 
vine Precept. 6. In 'things not neceſſary, 
either to Salvation, or the good of the 
Church, or not plainly conducing to the 
edification thereof, lets grant a latitude. 
And in ſuch things, though we may differ 
in judgment, yer lets agree in afte&ion, 
and in charity bear one with another, till 
we be better informed. 57. Let the Nation 
continue ' divided into Counties .as it 1s, 
and the Diviſions of the Church be made 
accordingly, or ſome other way, if any bet- 
ter may be found out. 8. Let the prima- 


' ry ſubject of the power of the Keys be the 


whole, and <xerciſed by the beſt in every 
Precin& : but let the higheſt cauſes and 
the moſt difficult caſes, with the Nomothe- 
tical part be reſerved for the general Re- 
preſentative. In all this the affiftance of 
the State is to be implored: and we muſt 
do nothing to the prejudice of their juſt 


power, nor. give them any cauſes of jealou- 


fies or ſuſpitions. 9. Some ſpecial care muſt 
be taken, not only for the edification. of 
the more knowing and profefling Chriſti- 
ans, but alſo for the inſtmucion of the igno- 
rant, and reformation of the prophane 
and ſcandalous ; and this latter is the more 
difficult work. © This cannot be done ſo 
well by Icinerants, as by fit perſons fixed in 
their ſeveral charges. 10. The chief inte- 
reſt of the Nation, as Chriſtian, is, as you 
formerly heard, the ſubſtarice of the Pro- 

| reſtant 
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IO. 
What's the 
chief inte- 
reſt of a 
Nation, as 
Chriftian- 
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Of the Extent of a particular , Church. 
teftanc religion : which confiſts not in 


Epiſcoglcy, or Presbytery, or Indepen- 


dency, nor meerly in a ſeparation from the 
Ghurch of Rewe as corrupt, and parted 
from the purity and fimplicity of the Go- 
Ipel (for this is but negative), but in certain 
poſitives of DoQtrine, Worſhip, and Diſci- 
pline clearly agreeable to the Goſpel. Nei- 
ther need we go to lay a new Foundati- 
on, but conſider what the former Dodarine; 
Worſhip, and Diſcipline was, and retain 
the beſt, rejet the ſuperfluous, redtifie 
that which was amiſs, and fupply and per-. 
fe& the defets. When all chis 15 dont, it 
were good: that ſome forms of theſe efta- 
bliſhed by Auchoricy may be made publick, 
yet ſo, that all theſe may be plain and clear 
and conſonant to the Goſpel. By doing 
thus we might teſtify to the world, that we 
continue Proteſtants and reformed Chrifti- 
ans, and that our deſign was reformation 
and not confuſion and abolition of favi 
truch amongſt us. -The ſumm of this Dil- 
courſe is, Chriſt bath given the power of the 
Keys, $be Church to which «'s given u the pri 
mary ſubjet, and is bound to exercife it by ber 
Officers and Reprejomatives for the Churches 
good. For as the Apoſtolical, ſo this power 
was given for edification, not deftruttion, 
2 Cor. 10.8, 
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Of ſubjeftion in. general, aud the ſabjeAs 
| of @' Civil State... t 


N the former-part I have, ' according to 
- my poor” ability, declared: 'x. What 
the At of *Government is. '2. That the 
-» | ſubje& of it being a Commonwealth botkr 
t Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, ic hath'two parts : 
- 1. The: Conffirntion. 2. The Admint. 
» | ftration of the' fame. 3. That the macter 
r of a Commotri:wealth '15 the-Communicy, 
p | and the Form, 'and- Order of -Superiori- 
e | ty and Sabjeiion.* 4; That there are two 
- | integral parg6f4'Commori'wealth. r.”Prs 
n | inperans, the Soverain. "2: Pars ſubdita, 
; the Subje&i! F,"Whit the?power of a So/ 
be 
7 
er 
es 
er 


SeR. r, 


veraign is; how: it is acquired; how diſpo- 
fed, and'that& both. in a Civil | State and 
Church.'/ Now according to order comes 
in Pars ſubdi;a\*to be conſidered both in-a 
Civil and/an Eceleſiaſtical notion, Whac 
a Subjet in 2a" Givil' State's" cannot be 
”, | known'in particular, except'we know the 
natiire of ſabjeMion in general: The word 
in Greek, which ſignifies 'to' be ſubje& is 
VaoTdoreFat to be ſubordinate. For ſub- 
jeRion preſuppoſeth order, not phyfical and 
P, | local, but moratof Saperienwand Inferioar: 
That which-makes:a > Va is ag 
THE a an 


Of SubjeHion in general, and 

and power over another, which is not in- 
veſted with it ; in which reſped he isinfe- 
riour in relation to him that hath power 
over him. And ſo ſoon as God, hath made 
one os art to ariother inſtantly, . the 

erjour is. bound vo; ſabjefroh which 
iS a Lon due-unto 'this ' Superibur. God 
hath ſer him in a place under, not p_ 


rint lame rank ; and 
i ating oft him, iy is made A Bernd. 
ion.: And the 
of Tabjedtion, om whey \ allows an obli- 
ation to.adtive: and voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
d. this obligation ariſeth;net-only 'from 
this, thatthe-power over him. is Gods, nc 
as he 3 is Creatour -and. the Author 
of Nature, as Suarez, expreſs it, nor 
only as ts a Sypream Landy Greatian 
FI of ſeryation, ., committing {lonje mea: 
his CEE to;4many but allo from 


ment of this 
a voluntary. A 
ſubmiſſion 15 a "duty, . an anQ..:ti | 
'requires-.in.. the ,\w | bendw in he 
fifth Commandment,, and he Apo 
from God, when- he faith, je ev 
be ſubjett 1 ro the bigher paves, Thin bmi 
on-is. 1. A reſigning up of their own ue 
derſtanding, - will-and) power: unto the-an- 
| derſtangiag ; will and. power of his Superi- 
our, ſo far 35 God hath taade-him-Supert 
our. By clus L———_ He! ns >" 
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the Subjetts of a Civil State. 
Vaſlal and Servant, and renounceth other 
ords and Maſters in that kind. Upon this 
bmaiſſion follows either an obligation to 
obey juſt commands, - or to ſuffer upon dil 
obedience. There are ſeveral kinds and alſo 
degroes ofthis objection © there is a ſub- 
jdRion of Children to Parents, Servantsto 
Maſters, Wives to Husbands, Schollars to 
their Teachers, Souldiers tocheir Comman- 
ders,” People-unto their Soveraigns, .and of 
all unto-God.* And becauſe he! is Supream, 
and we ate wholly both in his power 
and under it alone, therefore lubje&ion 
in the higheſt degree, and a total and an 
abſolute refignation of our ſelves unto him, 


, and him alone s due. And the truth is, 


no ſubmiflion:or fabjeftion is due to any 
other, but all-zo him. For, when we ſub- 
mit to other higher and lower lawful pow- 
ers, we _ unto nga them, who 
participate portion of his power, a10t 
of their OWBs » ;nony there is Sr butt 
of God, nay, there is no power but which 
i Gods. . 'This ſubjection 1s not 'meerly to 
be under the predominant force and 
Fi but alſo under the diceaing Wil- 
dom, and the juftly commanding will 'of 


another. Thus far of ſubjeftion in gene- 


ral. 


The ſubjeQion in this place is ſubjeRi- 5-8, +: 


on to.a publick power, and the ſame is. 
x. Civil. 2. Eccleſiaſtical. 1. Civil ſub- 
jection willbe- beſt known, if I firſt define 
aſubje&, | 2. 'Confider how many degress 

A a2 and 


Of ſubjeftion in gencral, "and: 
and diftin&ions of Subjects there be. Bod 
raking Civis and - Subditus for the ſame, 
ſaith that Civis eff Iiber homo, qui ſumma 
alterius poteſtati obligatur. De Rep. lib. 1. c. 6. 
- Arniſzus is more exa, for thus he defines 
Subjes ; Sabditi ſunt partes Reipublice, que 
ſummea poteſtati, quoad omnia, obligantur, pro 
quo omnibus juribus, & privilegits fruuntur, 
Conftit. Pol. cap. 12. As for Bodin, he mi-" 
ſtakes:much by confounding. Civis &- [ub- 
ditus. ' For though every Subje& be C:wis, 
yet every Civis is not a Subjedt. A per- 
ſon is ſaid to be Ciwvis as a Member of a 
Community, before any form of Govern- 
ment: be introduced. A Subje&-preſuppo- 
ſeth a Supream . power determined, and 
thereupon being under that” power. be- 
comes a Subject. The one: is a Member 
of a Community, the - other 'of a Gom- 
mon-Wealth. In the latter Definition' we 
may obſerve.' x. The General: 2. The 
| 4pecial Nature and Difference ofa Subje&. 
'The general nature is, That Suhjeas are'a 
part of the Common- Wealth. - For, as you 
heard before, a Common-Wealth hath two 
parts: 1. The. Soveraign. 2: \The SubjeR. 
By parts, are meant Members ©or integral 
-patts, which united, conſtitute and"make 
up the Body of a State: wherein none can 
-be found, but they are either Subje&s or 
Soveraign. [n this that they are parts, the 
differ not from the Soveraign, who is alſo 
a part, though the moſt eminent and prin- 
cipal. In the ſpecial nature thereof we 
| may 


rhe Subjets of a Civil State. 
may obſerve two things: 1. The duty of 
a. Subje&.- 2. The benefit. The duty is 
implied in the Obligation, the benefic in 
the Enjoyment of ſome- advantages. In 
the .duty:: we may - obſerve: three things : 


i. An Obligation. 2. The party to whom 
Subjeds are obliged. 3. 'The-meaſfure of | 


their Obligation. The Obligation, as I 
ſaid formerly, - follows upon a ſabje&ion, 
- and the ſubje&tion upon the deſigning of a 
Soveraign. For in a deſignation of a So- 
veraign by a general conſent, according to 
reaſon and Gods Ordination, men deprive 
themſelves of that unlimited liberty, which 
they had as Members of a Community, 
and bind themſelves to a certain rule and 
order of inferiority : they diveſt them- 
ſelves of ſome power, and take a lower 
place, and reſign themſelves up unto a Su- 
periour will. Upon this reſignation, and 
from it they become ſubje&t, and by their 
very place are bound to ſubmit. $0 thar 
this Obligation follows a kind of former 
ſubjection. But neither of the former 
Authors -tell us, what the A& or thing is, 
to which they ſtand obliged, though both 
of them do imply it. And 'it is a _ con- 
ſtant ſubmiſſion and fidelity, and both 
voluntary. - And though they may per- 
haps refuſe to give ' this ſubmiflion and 
fidelity, yet they are bound to yeild ir. 
This 15-;the Obligation: '2. The party to 
whom they are bound is the Soveraign,and 
they mean the Civil Soveraign. And be- 

Aa 3 - cauſe 
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Of Sabjettion is general, and 
cauſe they are bound unto this Soveraign in 
reſpe& of his power, they expreſs the pow- 


er, and imply the party inveſted: with this 


power, and he cannot be a Soveraign, ex- 
cept his power beSupream and Univerſal in 
reſped of the whole body of the Communi- 
ty ; therefore they ſay Subjeds are bound to 
' the Supream Power z for though they are 
under the power of Officers arid Inferiour 


Rulers, yet the power of ſuch is bur the - 


pune of the Soveraign trufted/ in their 
ands for the exerciſe thereof: '*Fhis Sove- 


Foveraign ratgn, as you heard before, may be either 


real. as the whole Commuinity, eokin the 


chief and radical power zo themſelves; or 
perfonal, as a general repreſentative, or a 

, Chief and univerſal Magiſtrate. 4. The 
4p of meaſure is quoad emnia, in refpe& of all 
ſ«bjeAion things, as their Goods, Perfons, Lives, Acti- 


rightly ons in reference to the Publick good. Yet - 


bounded.  this' Obligation muſt be legal'as the Power 
1s legal, regular and rightly bounded: For 
abſolute ſubmiffion is due to God alone, 
according to the firſt Commandment of 
the firſt Table, a limited ſubmiffion 1s on- 
ly due to man according to the firft Com- 
mandment of the ſecond Table:- For man 
15 firſt bound to God, and then:to': man in 
an inferiour degree; and every Hubject as 
bound to man, is firſt bound to:real Ma- 
jeſty, and to ſeek the good of the . whole, 
then to perſonal Majefty, fo far as ' it ex- 
tends to the benefit of the whote;' and nv 


further : for as Salus popnli, the good of the = 


People 


4 as  e.D 3-0 -A-S=+-. 


| the Suhjeits of a. Civil State, 
Pegple. is the chief end whereat all pd 


ſhould: aim, fo; it's alſo. the chief 


that bs upjuſt-ang unreaſonable, nei 
ought we, neither: is it wiſdom to give too 
great, 0r.an abſolute power unto. any, ſo 
35 ta deſtroy-our; propriety and jult liberty. 
This is the duty: -. | 


3TX 


'The benefit follows, far no ſubje&tion SeR. 3 


but ſhould ain at ſome goad,.:and it's'Gt- 


ther unjuſt, or gong no begefit redound 
from. it. .- The benefits here mentioned, are 
Rights Privi In every well 


| themſelves but.upon con- 
dion. of. rotection both from wrongs 
within the State, and from violence of 

ea and fo'rq better:their Effate : 
Ear pawer being ordained of God, was 
intended for the good of the parties to be 
goegronalg Far che-Sword' is put by God 
into-the: hands: of hier, Hen 


0 -for- Priviledges, 
ddrftands them in amwnuſeal- fence 3 
Aa 4 For 


piniſh the Urijuſt; ree&the. Jult in 
dhe: ade 66 As lodges 
un 
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Of fubjeRtion in general, and 


For Priviledges being reckoned amongſt: 


Laws, which were favourable, as oppoſed 
to ſuch are called odious, and bring grie- 


yances, and charges upon the SubjeR, are 


uſually madefor the benefit of ſome ſingle 


rſons : For-if they were general, as here 


y are taken, they were not priviledges 
_—_ ; except in reſpe& of Strangers-of 
other 'States, which in thac particular: 
State: none' but the Subjeas' could enjoy. 
From this ſubjeAion it- follows, that if 
the Soveraign require-/Fealty ' and Ho- 
mage,. he acknowledging:.his power muſt 
ſolemnly teſtifie it ; and if; it - be deman- 


- ded, confirm it by oath;: 'For as Princes 


and perſonal Soveraigns ſwear to the peo- 
ple; ſo. the>people are bound .to- engage 
themſelves: to; them . again. . And by: this 
Oath of -Fealty they avande all other 
powers, not only Forreign: but Domeſtick 


too. For upon what reaſon':can proteQi- - 
on be due, if the perſons protefted be not . 


Faithfu), and: Loyal according to the con- 
ſtitution ofthe -State. . By this: ſubje&ion, 
if the Soveraign-make Laws, ithe Subje& 


is bound-to obey! or:.ſuffer:” And if the | 


command..be: unjuſt, he is::not- bound to 
obey, becauſe he ſubjefted himſelf accord- 
ing to the. Laws of Wiſdome and Juſtice : 


Yet in ſuch caſts:be being z»ſulyect, :as' a 


Subject, muſt-be willing i40:i{nffer:and not 
reſiſt the pawer:; for: though\the/power bs 


. Juſt, and;we-are- bound: toiſubmic,; yet: we 


are not bound to:obey:th& arjuſt Laws of 
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the Subjefs of a Civil State. 
aquſt power. . ' The Apoſtles would not.o- 
bey the unjuſt commands of their Rulers, 
yet ay did not” reſiſt their power, but 
rather ſuffered, though unjuſtly perſecuted. 
By this ſubje&ion, the Subje& 15 bound to. 
maintain their higher Powers for the pub- 
lick-good and fafety. For this cauſe there- 
fore (faith the Apoſtle) pay you Tribute alſo, 


fir they are Gods Miniſters, attending conti- 


nally upon this thing, Rom. 13. 6. By this 
SubjeQion he is further bound to hazard, 
not only his Eſtate, but his Life and Per- 
ſon-for the Soveraign, and the State in a 
time of publick danger. And All this. 
muſt be:done not for fear but Conſcience 
fake. For ſubje&ion is. a duty required 
by the Moral Law of God, and muſt be 
performed out of love, and in obedience 
unto God : and cannot be performed by 
any fo fully as by a ſincere Chriſtian. And 
though we muſt pray for all men, yet eſpe- 
cially. muſt -we pray for them, x Tim. 2. r. 
And in praying-for them, we pray for our 
ſelves, and for' our own peace: Honour 
alſo--is -due from Subjeds to their Sove- 


K raigns by reaſon of their eminent Dignity, 


which ariſeth'from cheir power. Contrary 
to theſe are diſhonouring, reviling, or vi- 
lifying the Higher Power, diſobedience 
to their juſt Faws, denying of Tribute 
and other dues';* refuſing to hazzard Per- 
ſon-or Eſtate for the Pablick ſafety ; revol- 
ting and infidelity,. keeping* Intelligence 
with Enemies; -apen Rebellion and' Re- 
LOTS fiſtance 


Of SubjeHion in general, and 
ſfiſtance of their Power z, fecrer Treafans 
and. Contpiracies againlt their Peclon, os. 
Fea gn or indirectly, And the 
reaſon. and ' Rebellion, and lafir 
the State it felt; ang; 
_ REN 3 next. is. that againl}: paw 
ſonal Majeſty in the general Re F 
tive of the whole Community z ; (NQKK\ 
to thats. is: that a the perſon \ar-per-, 
ſons, upon whole fery | the Peace and. 
Happineb. af the Peogle mugh, depends. 
And that by ap is againſt. Goveenment.in 
general, 25 far, greater. than that which. is 
only againſt this, os. that form in partieu- 
lac realon againſt Laws .is more hai- 
nous than Treal on againft ;perſatis: and 
Treaſon. nh the Fundamental Laws, 
than Tre Laws for Adminiſtra, 
- tjon. This reaſon agginſt the Funds: 
mentals was charged upon the Earl of 
Straffard; and the periqnal 0g nn af 
the nk 7 mas oxegþs wy Yet 
it was not thought fir that adgment 
paſt ypon him, ſh Tool be IN = 
dent for Inferiour ppc 'B 
but a Parliamence could; 1 o cog pm der 
clare the Conſtitution, ,,, ; what was a 
CO or pak 
ere 1 might take ;0n-t0 pea 
of SubjeRion. unto Ulurped Power, and 
ating under' it,. of the continuance of this 
Obligation y to Subjeion,- and the Giſld 
lation of it, of.che Obligation, _ che Oath 
of F PUpTEmacy andl Allegiance, | the Profs | 
ation 
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ſation, the Covenant and Engagement'in 


reſpedv' of fuch as have takery them, Of 
the Civit Wars of late, how far they tend- 


eduntothe Diſſolution of the Government, 
nd how far they did actually diffolye it. 
Whether the warlike reſiftance made by the 
Parliament againſt the King's niffions 
and his party was Rebellion: and whether 


| there was any legal certain Power that could 


juſtly challenge Subje&tion, or induce an 
obligation to it, fince the commencement 
of the War : or whether the Power con- 
tnued in the Parkament till the Members 
thereof were ſecluded : whether the At of 
Akeration was a ſufficient ground- of Qbli- 
gation : or whether any of che Akerations 


| made ſince, can be ſufficient for that pur- 


pole. But the diftin&& diſcuffion hereof 
would require a great Volume, which I in- 


f tend not. Neither if T ſhould prefume to 


deliver my judgment in theſe particulars, 


's there any probable hope of giving fatis- 


faction, ſeeing fo many men of Eminent 
Parts and Learning do fo much differ in 


them. TI can, and Ffhall pray that God 


would open our Eyes: to ſee the Truth, 
and unite our Hearts in Love one towards 
another. 1. For Ufurpation, few do di- 
ſtinguiſh beeween the Uſarpation and man- 
ner of - Acquiſition, and the power itſelf 
For Power is Gods; ' and is always juſt, 
though i may be both acquired and exer- 
ciſed unjuſtly. Thereare alſo feveral kinds 
c* Uſurpation, whereof ſome may be ap- 

parently 
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Of Subjettion in general, and 
parently unjuſt, and ſome doubtful : And 
there is ſcarcely any -power-'now' in the 
Kingdoms and States - of this World. but 
were Ulſurped, either by | the preſent Pof- 
ſeſfors,. or ſome of their Predeceſſors-. Nei 
ther can the' tract of time make them-law- 
ful without ſome rational conſent either 


- tacit or expreſs, and ſomething of: Divine 
*Providence beſides. For- ſupream power 


perſonal cannot be uſurped and poſſeſſed 
by any man' without the Will of God, not 
only permicting, but acting and giving. it 
too : not that he approves mans fin, or can 
do any thing unjuſt,. but for Reaſons juſt 
and good, known many times only to him: 
ſelf and not to us, - For God hath made 
uſe of Uſurpers for to execute his judge- 
ments, and to do as gnuch Juſtice as many, 
lawful Succeſſors or Poſleſſors, and may 
bleſs them temporally for their ,good {er- 


vice, and yet puniſh them for their 'Ambi-- 


tion and. unjuſt manner of ſeeking Power, 
By this he no ways doth warrant or encou- 
rage, or give the leaſt liberty to any one 
to uſurpe power unlawfully.” We mult in 
this point put a great difterence between 
thoſe Uſurpations which are contrary to 
the Moral Laws of -God, and ſuch as are 
only diſagreeing with humane Inſticurions, 
which -many times-may. be unjuſt. Sup- 
poſe we defire to have an Ulurper, or U- 


- ſurpers removed, yet we muſt conſider, 


whether removal may not do a far greater 
miſchief than our ſubmiſſion can potiibly 
0. 
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the Subje&s of a Civil State, 


do. When we do ſabmic,, we muſt not fo 
much look upon the. unjuſt manner of ac- 


quiring the power, as at the power itſelf, ' 


which is from God, and we muſt conſider 
the neceflity which Divine Providence 
hath brought us into, ſeeing he'gives us no 
power, or opportunity to right our ſelyes in 
reſpe& of humane Titles, or free our ſelves 
fom ſuch as we conceive Ulſurpers, under 
whom he many ' times enjoys Protection, 
Peace, Juſtice, and the Goſpel. It's no 
Wiſdom to \be'ſo ready and raſh as to call 
every one Uſurper, which did not obtain 
his power according to the Fancies and I- 
dex's of our own Brain, and to-deny all 

wer, \wherr as they know, that if there 
ſhould not be power, and in'the hands of 
ſome, 'and- the ſame exerciſed "too, all 
would come to ruin, and they : themſelves 
could not eſcape. - It may be obſerved, that 
the greateſt 
eſt to'charge thoſe with Ulſurpation'which 
have:juſtly diſpofleſſed them. Yet for all 


this we muſt not juſtifie Uſurpation that is 


truly and really Uſtrpation, neither muſt 
we {wallow Gudg&ortis, comply with every 
party, and fail with every wind, as ſome 


are ready to do. Yeton the other. hand, 


we muſt not be too ſcrupulous and pretend 
Conſcience, and yet- make our Fancy or 
ſome humane Conſtitutions our Rule, and 
adhere unto them, 'as though they were 
Divine Infticucions.' © For ſome whilſt they 
refuſe either to ſubmit or a& under a pow- 
er 


ſurpers themſelves are readi- 
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Of Subjettign im general, and 


er in their conceit.uſarped, they. become 


ily of more hainous.Sin, and whenthe 
ar Jon they are faithful co-ſome _ 
Majeſty, chey prove unfaithful to Real, and 
their own dear Country, 'preferring the In. 
tereſt of. ſome Perſon, or Family, or per 
ſons before the good of the whole 
of the peaple, to whom they owe more 


- than.to. any other. , And whoſoever will 


not, be faithtul unto his own, Country, car- 
not be faichful . to :any. form :of 'Govern- 
ment, ar petional Goyernours. Yet, who 
ſoever -wall handle this ae accurately, 
mult ficft define! what Uſurpation. in gene 
ral is. :2. How. many kinds and differences 
Uklarpation there ...2X 13+ \ WV 
pation is againſt which 


the particular U 
he argues z, and 


be a Soveraign, and the Obligation as-to 


him 
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Hef thatiany forraight Prince « Or* rich can 


rhe SubjetÞs 'of 1a Gdorl Stare. 


though private cannot, 'yerthe 
plc marian wall ordered! on 
jadge thei, ant call the Exor- 
bicane: Membezs © avcount. 'When aper- 
ſonal Soveraigncanmot” protet'His* jeas, 
becmiſe'their 'Lives, -Peiſons, ahd Eſtates, 
are"in« \6f: Mother; " tie carmot ra- 
tionally require ſubjection, but forthe rin 
attcaft he fhontd'be willing *to Ree them * 
from-Alﬀteyiahce: and wo tettheth take the 
beſtrerms they carfor themſelves. Butvo- 


gationto tHetr ta 


ralgn. "1 a word, fo-iwmahy wa 
"Majeſty and Soverdp ry may " EN 


this Ob 7oatiohh) tiixy be GHAY 


-yed.: Yet inal theſe Difſolutlons JubjeRs 


-rmaifft | xernenber; that their act tb 
GodandrheirCountry deth'con He th 
mor only \Perſotal Coreradgs "Hutt: ak 
'Forms-of Govettitrient ate 'altert 

areguſt Cauſes-and Reaſons'df Lg 
tion of this Obligation, ark]' there-are affo 
najuſt pretences "arid ' groutids" bf denyitle 


_, Sobjeion. If :ahy*6ne of -4t/innovaring 
:hamour-or deſire of {dkeratioh,* or ' diſtoh- 


rent” with litir + (prefenc Gorvertours, or 
rconteits'6f falſe Ties, or-an vega ts 
-advanue ſore of their own pt ora be- 


\ ab- 


SeQt. 6. 


are not, or in any ſuch like caſe, ſhall ſee 


ſelfpreſervation, or a reformation of foe. 


Clude all:forraign, Power jn matter of Reli- 


'Subjeds.did incline ſo mu 


_ Ceſlor ſhe had. Yet, becauſe the Crown 


' Of Subjeftivn in general, and 
abſolye them from their Allegiance; or tha® 
their Soveraighs are wicked, of do not ad 
miniſter juſtly, or are Tyrants, whenthey 


to caſt off the Yoke, and think themſelves 
free, they muſt needs be guilty, and cannot 
be excuſed. Thoſe are the greateſt Offers 
ders, who are Enemies to Government it 
ſelf under pretence of liberty, or impunity 
in their, Crimes, vailed under the notion of 


gs amuls, | | S145? | 

The Oaths-of Allegiance and Suprema 
cy. could alter-nothing in the Confticution; | 
and both did preſuppoſe our Allegiance due 
to Englynd,, according to the fundamental 
Laws, . and could neither take ic away nor 
add any. thing 'unto it. ;, The Parliament 
by them mighc declare what-was the Duty 
of eyery . Subject. The qceaſion of them 
both are well. known ;-the;end was roex- 


gion and. civil, Right, -in;'bath whick- rhe 
by had uſurped formerly,” and might do 
fo for future. times, eſpeeialiy, ſeeing many 
of Rome... "They ſeemed to: bind-the Sub- 
jeds,. taking them nor-only: to the preſent 
Kings or Queens, bur their Heirs and Suc- 
ceſlors. . For. .the King-might have Heirs 
and Succeflors; and he' might have:no 
Heirs, andyet haveSucceſſprs. For Queen 
Elizabeth had no Heir or 'Heirs,-but a Suc 
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ff ors, was not thought lent : it muſ}. 
I taken anew | 3, the 4 ne cool 
ame. Yet, if the Crown had M: 
tailed, or the King ; proper Fee by eſ1- 
ence this ſeems to be needleſs. One rea- 
I99 oo Ft ords inſerrng ſeems to be this, 
ng Su cceſlion and. Election was y- 
Fn Þ bh a. ow it was intended ET 
to exclude Fregndeny, . and al Fowers 
Pope, qr AN. other to ie of the 
when. the former Poſl: 7 EN 
Kee: It they did. not.fo tye us Be 
Richf fie 3 Power of England, to 
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Of Subjeftion in general, and 
mons was the third ; Fidelity unto the per 
ſon of the King is the laſt, and preſuppoſerh 
the former : whoſoever neiderfkincs and 
takes, them otherwiſe, perverts the true 
meaning, and makesthem unlawful. The 
Proteſtation and Covenant were made in 
a time of danger and diſtration, and did 
include or preſuppoſe the former Obligati- 
ons : yet the Proteſtation ſuperadded ſome- 
thing concerning the Proteſtant Dodrine 
of the Church of England to be maintain'd, 
arid the Covenant ſomething of Diſcipline 
as to be performed, and both extended to 
the preſervation of the peace and uni- 
on of the three Kingdoms : Neither of them 
did allow any unlawful means to compaſs 
theſe ends: Neither of them'could take 
away our Obligation to our Country, 


and deftroy our Engliſh Primary Intereſt, 


bur it remains entire : and fince all the alte- 
rations made'afterwards, we are as much 
"as ever bound to ſeek and promote the 
fame ; and'whoſoeyer will refuſe to do fo, 
upon pretence of theſe Oathes, the Prote. 
ſtation and the Covenant, he is Traytor to 
the common good of the Nation. For as 
there is a poſitive, ſo there is a negative In- 
fidelity. For though ſuch did not uſe any 
means poſiciye to deſtroy it, yet'they neg- 
te& ir, .and if” every one ſhould do as they 
. do,' fit ill and look on, and'do nothin 
it would certainly come. to ruin, and al 
into the hands of thoſe who are their Mor- 
cal Enemies, | 


The 


MF 6 <. rn, ©. ry fry was 4 a 
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the Goyerfimenit was adually diſlolyed j 
| Bb 2 be- 


the SabjedÞ1 of a Civil Stats. 


The late one in England did'not $ &ths 1 
only cend unt the DiSTaZis 0 f cheGo: 


ernment, but aQually for that tirhe 'dif” 
lve it. For if the firſt Supream Power 
ſonally was in King, Peers, and Com- 
mors Joon, then it follows, that whery 
the King Tforfook the Parliament, andrefit- 
ſed to a joyntly with them, it was diflot- 
ved, much tnofe when he ſet up his Statid- 
ard, and granted the "Commiſſion of Ar- 
ray and fought againſt them. For then 
there were two contrary Powers atid 'Su- 
pream Commands, and the Subjeds in ſtrict 
ſenſe were not bound to obey either. And 
the Parliament did declare, that whenſcever' 


the King ſhould make War upon thtmh, it wat 


a breach 'of the truſt repoſed in bim by bu Peo- 
ple, contrary to his Oath, and tended to © a 

Diſſolution of the Government. If the Go- 
vernmenc was diſſolved, it will follow'that 
the Subjeas were freed from their Allegi- 
ance, yet the Allegiance due to the Gom- 
munity 'of England did continue ;' ahdeve- 
fy one-was bound to adhere'to the juſt par- 
ty accotUing-to the Laws of Gaed, though 
in doing fo,”they could' hot obſerve th 

Laws of meh.” And whoſoever did oppoſe 
that juſt party, did render themſelves for 
ever uticapable of the benefit of the Eng- 
liſh rotedtion , arid were ple foe Enemies 

to their "own Country, their own peace 


I and ſafety, Yet the Parliatrieft did not de- 


Elare, that tipoty a War made upoti them; 


- 
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"Hm that War tanged to the dil- 
col, yet they conceir'd that 


the, Farm d zempin (ill in Peers, 
nons ; and. a conlgderabl Dany 
5 and Comm 
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followed the 

ry and Reaſon; and. perhaps 
ad of Lv of reaitying the King, 

wi yn to mw the mg if 
tk ep ſerve it; and keep it up. - 

x all their? and Endeaygurs could 
nos prevent the Jadgment, that God in- 


Sh. 8. Mittin bo gaette reviiunee ade by 
thei againſt the Fin, « againſt 
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ſuch as were con ed by the Kihg, 
4,and, if. 


ir fide fk £00. is gave 


2uiſh between Charles Stewart and £ 
Es his regal and His perional hee 
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and 8 Oe = e Parts. 
ment and a party in the ent,;thoug! 

the S_ gary inc did Com api, a 
Arm. Thus they foun &.bl 

tween the King Ta: | binge Sit + Par- 
m__ AP th a. EH Chee 
not altoget alle : yer $ 
Stewart and the Kin $, tho Parlia- 


. ment, and aparty in  & yt ent might. 


be diftingui , yet they could not be ſe- 
arated. And woe unto'the kg people that is 
rought 1 Re fach. [The perplexities, 


For if+ chey. ki s $1 and pelo 


the King; ha and rae the King deſtroy that 


| = oy Ferbaoney, he deſtroys the 
Sree: 


But to, return unto the Que- 

; it's one thing to,be Rebellion, -ano+ + 

her to be jaded Rebellion: ;. For that may 
be judg lion, which. is not ſuch, 
and the Sung ogy be;uſtified by, one 
and condemned by . another. Arniſexs 
handle this matter at large, and. mal makes the 


Queſtion in, general to be 0s: 
on any Cauſe ny» it u lawful flor jr th 


4 rela 
''" Subjetts to ref, or take up Arms again 
rherr” lawful Soveraign ? When he hath ta. 
ed' the Queſtion, he determines apon the 


of Subjeftion in general, and 


Negative, 'and proves ir. In ſtating the 
Queſtion, he -ſeems to define a Subject to 
be one, who hach-given his Allegiance to 
His/Lawful Prince.” But what he means per 
datam, is 'not made fo clear. Then 

he diſtinguiſheth of Princes. For, x. There 
are 'Regna pattionata, where Princes aro 
made upon condition. 2. There are Regna 
abſoluta, where 'the Princes are abfolute. 
..” Thereare Tyrants, and that oftwo forts: 

J In' Title, as Uſurpers. 2. In Exerciſe. 
Theſe diftin&tions being made, he grants, 
That Princes upon condition may be reſi- 
fted-for their ill' Adminiſtration. 2, Thar 
Tyrants' in Title, before che Subjects bind 
themſelves unto them, may be oppoſed. 
gan Tyrants in Exerciſe may be depo- 
Ed, and that by their Tyranny, excidunt 

fare ſuo etfi bereditario, diveſts themſelves 
of their power, though hereditary. 4. That 
abſokite Soveraigns who have way few on 
delegatam, ſed transfuſam, cannot be reſilted 
lawfully, though they be vicious, and their 
Adminiſtrations 'impious and unjuſt, if it 
reach . not Tyranny, which' is direly a- 
#ainſt the Laws and Rules of Government, 
and tends to'the deſtruction of the: Com- 
mon-wealth. :But in all this-Difcourſe he 


doth notproduce any Authentical Record, 


Fundamental” Charter for theſe abſolute 
Soveraigns, which have onmem &- _—_ 
| @E -# | am 
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the SubjeBts of a Civil State. | 
dam poteftatem 42 populo transfuſam. As for 


that Romay transfuſion of Power upon tha. 


Emperours, it's an uncertain, thing : . Lex 
Regia doth no where appear, it's doubted 
-of many, as it is denied by many. And 
ſuppoſe that people ſhould be ſo unwiſe, 
what's that to others ? He ſeems to contra- 
di& his own Definition of a ſubject, which 
I formerly explained, he miſtakes moſt 
groſly the Conſtiturion of ſome States, 
wherein he inſtanceth, MWhoſoewver will de- 
termine ths Controverſie, or debate it to pur- 
poſe, he muſt, 1. Define Subjettion, and de- 
clare the. ſeveral degrees of it, according to the 
ſeveral Conſtitutions of Common-weals. 2. If 
be inſtance in a particular State, he muſt cer- 
tainly know the Fundamental Laws thereof, 
and truly expreſi them. 23. He muſt put the 
caſe aright, and ſtatethe Queſtion, hic © nunc 
& rebus fic ftantibus, This reſiſtance, if 
Rebellion muſt be an a& of a SubjeR, as a 
Subje& ;. and that cannot be but againſt his 
Soveraign, as his lawful Soveraign accord- 
ing -to the Laws of God and juſt Laws of 
Men. And no man is able to juſtifie the 
Reſiſtance of a Subje&t, as a Subjet. The 
Queſtion is therefore, Whether be that us 4 
Soveraign may not be in. ſome caſe reſiſted by the 
people, and if be may, in what caſe a reſiſtance 
4 lawful and free Fry the guilt of Rebellion ? 
Our Cale in Erg/and is extraordinary, and 
not. eaſily knawn by many of our own, 
much lefs by ſtrangers not acquainted with- 
our Goyernment. The Reſiſtance in the 
h TS. 7 OO 
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lite Wars, was Hot the firſt tit was thite 


Bolt thc Kings of "E155; by the pets 
# E»nbland; though it Eat FN a 
he fottier. The difference Was Between 
ths King ahd Parliament, whereof Hs 44s 
a part, yer ſevering himſelf es by r 
EN And the Parligmetit Was no Sub 


ds a Parliaineiit " = 
e F +4: e bein an L ec \ art 
ly ory a Sabjed. Xs He was di- 


vided wilingy 'or wilfully from it, he 
eBtild be no King; no, Soveraipn. For if 
the power was it} the King ind Parliametit 
Joyntly; it could not be in him alone. Be- 
fides, when there is no Patliamenr, we 
ktiow he i a King by Law, and the King- 
dom 1s Regnum pattionatum non abſolutim. 
If he make binge abſolute, by that very 
3ft he makes himſelf no King of England. 
or the common and Fundamental Law 
64 no fach' King. Yer this was all ei- 
ther heor his party could ſay to juftific them- 
Tres. Tf he ke th Militia was His, the 
ament Will fay it's theirs ab well 35 his, 


and except he be abſolute, it miſt needs be 
6. For the ſiprean Power be Th King, 
Peers, and Conimons joyntly, the Milicia 


Whichts anelEntvtiplre of this power;could 
Air Be his 2tont. The Parliament concei- 
ved that when Hie left them He left his pow- 
er with cfiem, 8c 'if that could be niade good 
by the Flndaniental Conftitytion, then all 
| (2/08 was bound to ſubje& to them for 
& titne, 3d obey their Juft Cuinmands. 
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the Traytots, as 
If t & chit ache Hip pon 7 
Rebaliori upohi the Pailiartties ſide, 
cauſe rigs to the Rules the Path; 4 
nar $5.6 Tos > Pea, ftv 
is Parliaitien 1g < 
AR with then, Atting arid has Fes 
4hft thein, Wis tho Sovterli 
eRion the rithe of thoſe blow aid 
unnatural ions Was : everal 
Ways: as, Whether it 'Wss þ lion in 
Subj Commilflioned by the Var fit 
to Tt evil Counſelldurs, Ager New 
ſters of State; ah Delingu ents, Theltring 
themſelves bile the Kin ks divided fot 
the Parliament, aind ating. againſt the 
Laws by bi C miſfions? or, Whether 
the Parltametit of = ray lawfully Afſem- 
bled, where the King virtually is G 
by Aris defend the Religion © tab 
the fajne Power, won 1 with 
Laws and Hs of the ation, aa 
Pie Aeriiming with chem - 
a ſeduced perfon : 2 6r, Whether, the 
Parttamerit might not prafie a Commiſion 
tothe Earl of Efex by a force to appre- 
hefid Deliriquients abour.th Kinig | 0 bring 
them to a due Tryal, ayd this even again 
Ying? Or, whe- 
ther after the Parliament Had paſſed a Jadg- 
merit againft the King, they might not 
lkwfully give Comntiſfion'to General Fair- 
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end of Government. 


Of ſubjetion in general, and 
faxe, to apprehend the Kings perſon, and 
bring him to the Parliament ? or; Suppo- 
ſing the King to be an Abſolute Monarch, 
whether any of theſe things could be done 
by any Commiſſion from the Parliament, 
as the Condition of the Kingdom ſtood at 
that time? Thus and ſeveral ways. was 
the Queſtion then ſtated and debated. 
But the Truth is, that if the Fundamen- 
tal Government be by King, Peers, and 
Commons joyntly, and that neither the 
Parliament, conſiſting of theſe three States, 
nor the Parliament as diſtin& from the 
King, nor the King as divided from the 


Parhament could alter this Conſtitution, 


nor lawfully a& any thing"contrary, unto 
it, then ſo ſoon as the Commiſliofy'of Ar- 
ray on one ſide, and of the Militia on the 
other were ifſued out, and were put in 
Execution, the Subjects in ſtrict ſenſe 
were freed from their Allegiance. And 
if they acted upon either ſide, their aQt- 
ings were juſt or unjuſt, as they were a- 
greeable or diſagreeable to the Fundamen- 
tal Laws, and the general and principal 
For even then their 
ſubje&ion to the Laws of God, and Funda- 
mental Conſtitution of the Kingdom did 
continue: arid they were even then moſt 
'of all bound to endeavour with all their 
power the good and preſervation of their 
Country bleeding, - and conflicting with 
the pangs of Death, - And in that caule 
no man was bound too ſcrupulouſly Rok 
erve 


the Subjeits of a Civil State... 
ſerve the petty Rules of our jatar ad- 
miniſtration, which were proper for - a 
time of Peace, which could not help buc 
hinder her recovery. In ſuch an extraor- 
dinary caſe, many extraardinary things, 
if not in themſelves unjuſt, might have 
been done to prevene her ruine. And if 
the Parliament had gone at firſt far higher 
than they did, they had prevented the ruin 
of the King, che diſ-inheriſon of His Chil- 
dren, and very much effuſion . of blood 
which followed afterwards. The buſineſs 
then was eaſte, which afterwards became 
difficult and could not be effeted bur with 
the loſs of many thouſands, and the haz- 
ard of themſelves : for their Cauſe art firſt 
was well reſented and had many advanta- 
 ges, but was mach prejudicial by coo much 
incermedling wich Religion, and making 
ſome alterations in the Church before the 
time. 


"The next Queſtion is, whether ſince the $8: g. 


Commencement of the War, there was. 
any certain ordinary legal Power, which 
could induce an Oh ipation, or there was 
any ſuch Power after the Wars was begun, 
it continued after the War was ended till 
the ſecluding of the Members, and upon 
that ſecluſion ceaſed. The anſwer unto 
theſe two Queſtions ſeems not to be diff- 
cule. For there neither was, nor could be 
any ſuch certain ordinary legal Power, 
which could in the ſtrict letter of the Law 
bind all Engliſh Subjets.to ſubjeRion. For, 
during 


Of Subjeition m peneral, and 
diting a Parliament, this binding power 
is in King, Peers, and Gommons joyntly : 
it the Intervals of Parliament, its in. the 
Kitig ating according to. the Laws of Ad- 
miniſtration. Bit all this while, nay to 
this day, there is ho- ſuch Parliament, no 
fuch Ria - And both in the. time of the 
Wars ind after, both King ahd Parliament 
ated not only above but contrary to ma- 
ny of our Laws, which in the time of Peacs 
are ordinarily obſerved. Neither of them 
could give us any Precedent for - many 
things done by them : and thoſe few Pre- 
cedents alledged for ſome of their Adtions 


yet few of us receive ay Ts oc return 
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ipary power continued on foot - till the 


Mem 


that his power was forfeited and did di- 
yolve 
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the Subjes. of. 6 Civil State. 


volve upon them, --that would be hard to 
prove. We know well. enough, if-it be 
not in him, where it 1s: it could no ways 
be in them but far the exerciſe, - and' its 
them for that end it was' an extraordinary 
way- Some would fay, that if he King 
was dead either naturally or in-Law; 2 
Parliament muſt inſtantly: diſlolye'and be 
no Parliament, becauſe there was wanting 
an eſſential part. The aft of contirmance 
could not help theny in this caſe, -for-ic 
preluppoled all the three effential 'parts. 
leicher could any - particular: Parliament 
enaR,\ that chere ſhauld be a Parliamenc 
cog an three eſkncial members. If 


they make-any.ſuch AR, bya fol- 


_ lowing Parliament it'may-be repealed; and 


the -parties [in the name of the People of 
Eeghend, called to account for altering'the 


Fundamental Government. 'Far we nuft 
not fayour on particular Parliament, fo'as 
| to.wrong|all Eng/and,or ſuffer any ill exam- 


ple to be given. Yet; if- ever any Parka- 
ment did deſerve not anly to be pardoned, 
warded for their ſervice, ſurely thisParlia- 
meat did: for never any ſuffered more 
even from him who ſummoned them, -and 
from them who choſe the particular Mem- 
bers: Never any was brought into the like 


. Rraits: FT mean, that. this reſpe& 'was-to 
Bur, 


be had to the upright-party. But, ifchers 
was no. phe o95 ag what muſtche 
people do in ſuch a caſe and diſtrated:com- 


dition 
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Clare this? When I mention the __ 
i 's) 


= Of Subjettion in ' general, and 
diction? In this I will-give mine opinion in 
that which follows. 

Whether could the A& of alteration, 
which required the ingagement or ary of 
the alterations, which followed, introduce 
an Obligation to Subjefion ? The anſwer 
is, they-could not in any ordinary way do 
any ſuch thing. For if the conſtitution was 
diſſolved, and the perſonal Majeſty forfei-. 
ted, -i& maſt deyolve unto the people, and 
no Parliament, nor part of a Parliament; 
or any iother perſon but the people could 
either alter the former 'Government nor 


:-- Model anew one: For according to 'the 


Eb + 


general principles of Government, the right 


of Gonſtitution, Alteration, Abolition,Retor- 
mation is' the rightiof real Majeſty:; if it 
be not- their right, then the people may 
be bound: to SubjeRion without their con- 

ſent: :A Parliament may declare it, but 
ſome make it a Queſtion whether their De- 
claration' be binding? If they who requi- . 
red -the engagement did intend 'to exclude 
a King; ' who ſhonld-ſeparate from- them, 
or refuſe to a& with them, 'or challenge an 
Abſolute power. 2.-'To aboliſh'the Houſe 
of Lords, as diſtin from that of'the Com- 
mons.with.a Negative Voyce'in Legiſlation, 
and of ſuch Lords as were Lords: by  Wric 
or Patent only. 4. 'To- declare that upon 
a diſſolution the power was devolved to 
the people, it was the: more tolerable,; Yet 
who gave them power to do this,'or de- 


SEE NY: __ 


the Subjes of a Civil State. | 
of England as the primary ſubje& of 'Pow- 
4 "the heir of Nt Mat I mean 
the rational judicial party ; for no conſent 
of people, that is not rational-and agreea- 
ble to the Laws: of God, is-of any force: 
And I exclude not only ſuch as are barely 
Members virtually, bur all Rebels, Tray- 
tors, and malignant perſons. ' For in the 
midſt of theſe Bloody diftraftions, and 
perplexity of minds, there was a Senior 
pars, a Tratjonal | judicious -party that un- 
feignedly deſired the Peace, Welfare, and 


: happineſs of England. And, whien many 


Members of a Gommunity are infufficienc 
of themſelves to judge, what is juſt and 
good,& many of them perverted,the power 
remains in parte ſaniore, aut- in parte bujus 
partis valentiore.; and in' thoſe,” who upon 
right information ſhall confent with them. 
For many who are not able of themſelves 


to judge, yet when- they are rightly infor- 


med; are willing to conſent. But to return 
unto''the. former” Queſtion, ſeeing there 
was io ordinary power, which could in- 
crodace any ſtrit Obligation; 'what muſt 
the People do inifuch a Caſe? What's their 
duty ? The Anſweris, That though there. 
was no Ordinary, yet there- was an Ex- 
traordinary Powerever fince the Wars were 
ended to this day, which they were'bound 
to 'obey. For, 1. Secing 'the--Commus- 
nity 'of England did remain, .and in the 
ſime better party, Real Majeſty did con- 
tinue, 2. The . Fundamental - Govern- 

: | ment 
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to Exercile it, andthe oo to ſybmig, 
can-be.no :pr from Enemies, np 
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the Sabjetts of a Civil State, 
people may: ſubmic to*any, whom. they 
jhall - conceive .ſhall be able tw protect 
them, . and . willing to preſerve the Laws 
for Adminiſtration - of Juſtice. They 
need not ftapd upon doubtful Titles,” nor 


- Quiddiries in Law, but may do what they 
.can do, fo. that it be not unjuſt by the 


moral Laws of . God. 6. Seeing ſome 
particular Government. was neceſſary, and 
all rational -men. did agree in this, there-, 
fore there. was an obligation to ſubje&ti- 
on, and every particular perſon was bound 
to ſubmit unto the / preſent power, under 
which' they tajeed the benefit of the 
Laws, and protection both from publick . 
Enemies and private Injuſtice, This is 


[not ſo tobe underſtood, as though every 


one or any ought to reſt in this extraor- 
dinary. condition, but to defire and en- 
deavour -to. reftore the firſt conſtitution 
freed from' corruption , or ſome. part or 
degioes ' of it, and proceed by little and 
lictle, as God in divine providence ſhall 
prepare the people for it, and enable us. 
to introduce it and ſettle it. Baur ſtill we 
muſt prefer the publick -good before any 


particular form of Government, and ſeri- 


ouſly conſider what is beſt-to be done for 
the preſent. For, when we cannot do 
what we will, we muſt be willing to do' 


. what we can ; whoſoever will not ſubmit 


in ſuch a caſe, nay, and a&. too for the 

publick ' good and: intereſt of his dear 

Country, mult needs be guilty before God, _. 
pM G 'as 


Of Subjeitios in general, and 

as not loving God, and his publick Neigh- 
bour as they are bound to do. It was a 
juſt reſolution and profeffion of ſome, who 
.returned to: at in Parliament, after che 
Members were ſecluded, and the King pur 
to death, and ſaid though they did not 
like and approve of ſome things already 
done, yet they would joyn cordially wit 

the reſt to promote the publick for 
future times. So likewiſe | the Judges, at- 
ter another great akeration \was made , 
debating what to do, they unanimouſly a- 
. greed to at, becauſe there was a neceſli- 
ty that Juſtice ſhould be adminiſtred un- 
to the people, and the Laws kept in force. 
They did not think ic fit to demur and 
delay till the names of King and Parlia- 
ment ſhould be pur in their Commiſſion: 
they knew they were' not eſſential to Ju- 


itice, or neceflary, or fo much as condu- | 


Cing to the adminiſtration thereof, as the 
cale then was. Neither did they ſcruplke 
to undertake the work, becauſe of the for- 
mer Oaths, Proteſtation, Covenant, En-. 
gagement : for, if theſe did tye their hands 
from doing God and their Gountry fer- 
vice, they knew they muſt be wincula imi- 
quitatis, but ſo they did not underſtand 
_ them. The ſum is, there was an extra- 
ordinary power, beſides the Allegiance due 
unto God and our Country, and therefore 
lubjection was due from all Engliſh men. 
Let us ſuppoſe an Inter-regmm, as there - 
hath been, is andin part wall be till we be 
: more 
j 


the Subjefts of a Civil State. 
more fully ſettled, and the power ordina- 
ry broughc inco-a conſtant channel, will a- 
ny man doubt or fear to, ſubmic and 'aR, 
becauſe he conceives things are not order- 
ed according to his mind ? And ſhall there 
be no Government, no ſubmiſſion till ke 
be facisfied, 'and his [dc eſtabliſhed ? Sup- 
poſe all ſhould do fo, eſpecially ſuch as are 
of parts and ability, what will become of 
us all ? Let wiſe men confider what would 
be the conſequents thereof. It's true, no 
party ſhould engroſs the power to the pre- - 
judice of our Liberty and the publick 
good ; yet we muſt ſtay God's time, and 
uſe ſuch means as may ſtand with the pub- 
lick ſafety. Some kind of remedies may 
at ſome times help, which at another may 
do miſchief, not cure, but kill. We ſhould 
remember that it's not committed to man 
but reſerved by God unto himſelf to di- 
{poſe of the Kingdoms and States of the 
World. Irs not in our power to have and 
chuſe what Government and Governours 
we will. That we, after ſuch Gloody 
Wars and bitter Diffentions have not a 
ſettled State, it's God's Judgments upon 
us for our fins ; that for the preſent we en- 
joy peace and the Goſpel, it's his unſpeak- 
able mercy: Let every ſoul therefore be ſub- 
Jed to the bigber powers, for there is no pow- 
er but of God : the powers that be, are ordain- 
ed of God. Let us: ſubmit our ſelves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether 
70 the king ar ſupream, or unto governonrs, as 
Cc 3 unto 
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Of Subjetion in general, anil- 
unto them who are ſent by him for the puniſh» 
ment of evil-doers, and _ —_— _ 
do well. Where , amonglit other. things, 
theſe are obſervable, That Governours, and 
Government are of God. - | 2. That the 
end of Government is the: puniſhment of 
Evil-doers, and the praiſe and proteQion 
of them that do well. 4. That Govern- 
nours are ſupreme and ſubordinate. For 
by lia dr3ponim', . turned ordinance of 
man, is meant, Givil Government'molded 
by man, and Governours defigned-and cre- 
ated by man to rule over man. 4. That 
ſubjeQion to theſe is due by. Divine Law 
and Ordination. Theſe things I thought 
good to'deliver, and to expreſs my-mind 
briefly inithe mater of ſubjeftion, and do 
humbly in this ( as-in all the reſt ) ſubmit 
to wiſer men ; and my intention 1s peace, 
and my end the 'pablick good ; which I 
with a ſingle heart defire to promote,wirth- 
out any inclination to a Faction or Party. 
The Authors of Politicks ſpeak of the 
diſtinazon, diviſion, and education of ſub- 


jets; andthough ſome of thele belong to 


a Community, or are'preſuppoſed- before a 
Community can be complear,fome of them 
are reduceable to adminiſtration, the 1e- 
cond part of this Art: yet I will briefly 
handle themin this place, becauſe they are 
accidents-to- pars ſubdita. 2. Becauſe they 
prepare the Subjze& tor Government, and 
ſo facilitate Adminiſtration. The method 
ts this ; 
Subditi, 


'- 
ED: Cpertgyin 

diftingurater \ inrnſiie ut < jh, Eccltfpatici, Cnobites 
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4 maj hos } LI Comitatus, 


in partes. Decurias. 


C F4uales, C Minores 
in aquales, que  ſubordinantur,. \ fngule tot, 
(92 © Scholis  Philoſophie, 
' Educantur Callegiis -  Fariſpradentie, 
modo Academiis ftudii gentralis Medicine, 
| | Theologie- 
conſervatdam agricultura, | 
bins Tpifricn pe 7 
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Minus nabili defendendum, hinc ars militatis,.. *Vniverſitates 
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ditandam &+ or8andam, binc Mercaturk 
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. Of ſubjeftion in general,” and 

This, though not ſo accurate, is ſuffici- 
ent for my defign, ſeeing the pringipal ſub- 
jet of my diſcourſe is Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernment, and for the more particular and 
diſtint knowledge hereof, I refer the Rea- 
der to other Authors, who have written 
more at. large concerning theſe particulars. 
Yet not to bealtogether ſilent; terns ſpeak 
firſt of ſtrangers : then ſecondly, of com- 
pleat ſubjects. 
Incomplete & imperfecte ſubditi > 


peregrins 


' 


mcole. 


Strangers are ſuch as either only ſojourn, 
or Juch as fix their Habication in another 
Common-Wealth, where they -are nei- 
ther perfe&t Members of the 'Communi- 
ty, nor compleat Subjects of the: Common- 

ealth. Such as only ſojourn or travel 
out of their own ſtate, are called Peregrini, 
in-. the Greek &@mT%/nuo: % wegertsno1, and 
ſomerimes Ziv. In Hebrew @'2w1n , this 
is their name when they are in another 
Common-Wealth.- There may be many- 
Reaſons and Caules fojourning - and pere- 
grination. Abraham by Gods ſpecial com- 


mand forſook- his own 'Country, and fo- 
-Jjourned in'the Land:of Canain, fo did Iſaac 


and Facoh. Some are perſecuted and fly 
from their own Country for ſafety and ſhel- 
ter ; ſome guilty perſons: fly for to avoid 
puniſhment ; ſome ſojourn for, ſuccour ina 
time of Famine, as I/rael in egypt ; ſome 

| | live 


the Subjefs of a Civil State. 
live in Forraign Nations for Traffick; ſome 
for to improve their Knowledge and gain 
Experience in {eyeral kinds of Profeſlions. 
To ſuch we'owe much of our skill in 
Trades, ſeveral Workmanſhips, in Learn- 


ing, in hoes, wy {7 in the nature of their 


Soyl, Buildings, Milicary Art ; the Man- 
node hee Cuftoms of Gretal Nations, the 
Diſpoſitipn and Nature of the Inhabitants, 
in the Model of States, in the manner.of 
Adminiftrations. Some converſe in other 
States to learn Faſhions, or Wickednels ; 
ſome as Spies and Innefigenonrs The ends 
and the events are therefore ſeveral. Some 
are good atid benificial to themlſelyes, to 
their Country, to other Nations. 'The 
Ifſue of ſome mens Travel is Vanity, or 
Vice, or Miſchief. There are - Strangers, 
who do not meerly Travel and Sojourn,but 
alſo fix their Habitation in other States ; 
theſe are called © Advene mcole, and in 


Greek "eps, in Hebrew . O18, thoughthe 


word be uſed for Pilgrims and Sojourners. 
Neither of theſe are properly Subjects of 
that State where they live, yet they oughe 
to carry themſelves fairly, and not do any 
thing to the prejudice of the Laws or Go- 
vetninent of the places where they do con- 
verſe: and according to their good carri- 
age they are to be uſed civilly. It was 


ods charge to I/ael to uſe Strangers well, 


becauſe they themſelves had been Strangers 
©, in the Land of egypr. For Strangers 
- are uſed ftrangely, and in Forraign Coun- 
GCC 4 tries 
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Of Subje&ion in general, and 
tries expoſed to many, abuſes and dangers; 
But ſpecial kindneſs is to he ſhewed to 


- ſuch as are miſerable, and fly for Religion, 


Set, 12. 


or for proteFion. The Magiſtrate of eve- 


ty Common-Wealth ſhould have a ſpecial | 


eye upon theſe Strangers, and, enquire into 
their carriage and their practice. To re- 
ceive too great mulcitudes' of them, may 
be dangerous, 'and ſome may do miſchief, 
either by corrupting the Subjects, or ſeek- 
ing to betray the State. 
to naturalize many of them, much leſs to 
advance them to places of Power.and Truſt, 
which muſt needs offend the Subjedts and 
and Natives, eſpecially when. theſe are fa- 
voured and prefered, and the other are 
negleted. The Judgment of God upon 
the Few in this reſpe& is very heavy 
for they are commonly hated in all places, 
and not ſuffered to inhabite in any Nati- 


ons, and where they_are permitted to dwell 


and trade,” hard terms 'are put upon 
them. 


\ Perfette & plens 'ſabditi fan 


nat. 
fafs. 


There are befides Strangers, ſuch as are 
properly and compleatly ſubjzets, who ac- 
Eording to their ſubjeQian enjoy the benefir 
of 'proteQion, the rights and priviledges of 
Subjeas. Yet there is a great difference 
amongſt theſe, according to the ſeveral con- 
Kitutions of States. For, ſome are far 
Sr "+ more 


Neither is it ſafe. 
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the Subje, of a Civil State, _ 
more free and enjoy far greater priyiledges, 


25 the Roman Subjects did, as-is evident in 


Paul, who ſaid to the Centurion, Is it law- 
ful for you to ſcourge a man that-is 8 Roman 
and uncondemned? \ AQts 22. *25. For a 
Roman could neither be condemned un- 
heard, nor ſcourged, if not condemned. 
Theſe. had divers other priviledges, which 
the Provincial - Subjets had not before 
thy were infranchiſled. The Subje&s of 
England, if they enjoy their right, are more 
fre then the Subjects of France or Spain, and 
divers other Countries. Some are litcle 
| better than Slaves, eſpecially ſuch as live 
 uader Deſpotical Soveraigns. The right 
and priviledges of Subjects are acquired ſc- 


veral ways, which may be reduced to two. 


For ſome are ſuch by birth,” which are 
called Cives . originarii, ſome by alleion. 
This diftin&ion is the ſame with natural 
and naturalized, as you heard in the Do- 
&rine of a Community. . This diſtin&ion 
is implied in theſe words of the chief Cap- 
tain Lyſias, laying, With a great ſumm ob- 
tained I ths y tov ot and of Paul, who 
anſwered, but 1 was free born, Adts 22. 28. 
The ſeas Subjects were eflentially the ſame, 
and if eitheg ſhould as ſuch be perferred, 
| the native Subjedt ceteris paribus had the 
priority. SubjeRs allo as SubjeRts are equal; 
though .in divers other reſpe&s accidental 
untothem, they may be very unequal ; 
ſome may have ſpecial priviledges; ſome 
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may be Officers, and by vertue: of .their . 
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 Subpedts, for they are 


Of Subjetion in general, and 
Office have their priviled Here ſome 
take occaſion to ſpeak. of 'the multitude 
and. paucity of Subjes in the ſame Ter- 
ritory and State. If they be few, they 
may receive Fugitives and adopt Strangers, 
as Romulus did. If be too many, 
they may ſend out Colonies, and make 
new Plantations. If. the mukitude be 
not too great, it's the honour of the Sove- 
raign and ſafety of the State ;'if too few, 


it's the weakneſs of a Nation, and a dang- ' 


er of deſtruftion. For, in the mulkitude 
of people is the King's honour, but in the 


want of people'is the deſtruction of the: 


Prince, Prov. 14. 28. .Yet this is to be 
underſtood of a multitude well qualified 


and ordered by a good Prince. For, Ty-' 


rants and Oppreſlours waſte 'and deſtroy 
their people to their own ruin. 
There-is another diſtinQion of Y5/%* 
Seculares. 
By Eccleſiaſtical perſons are underſtood, 
fuch as are indeed Subjects, yet their Office 
and Work is in matters of Religion ; they 
act between God and Man, as Meſſengers 
and Mediators between them. They de- 
liver God's mind to men, and offer mens 
Prayers and Gifts to God. - They offici- 
ate in Divine Services, and that's their chief- 
eſt - Work. They are ſingled out from: a- 
monglt men to dire&' others unto eternal 
Lite. Theſe anciemly were calked — 
| an 


| 
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the Subjelts of a Civil State. 
and their place was honourable : yet there 
was an imparity amongſt themſelves. In 
the New 'Teftamenc, theſe Eccleſiaſtical 
perſons never called le 5,Prickts, but Mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel, -or Presbyters: under 
which words are ſignified all Apoltles, 
Prophets, Evangeliſts, Paſtours and Teach- 
ers. So that the word Prieff was only gt 
ven to Chriſt or Melcbi{edeck; or the Levi- 
tical- Pontiffs and Miniſters, or ſome Hea- 
theniſh Sacrificer.. 'Yet in akter-times, be- 
cauſe the Sacrament+of the Euchariſt was 


a Commemoration of the Sactifice of The Sacra- 
Chriſt, therefore in \reſpe& thereof the 71 what. 


Table was called an Alkar, and che Mini- 
ſter a Prieſt. Ac length, the Ghurch of 
Rome turned the Sacrament into a Sacri- 
fice., properly ſo called, and the Mini- 
ſter into a. Prieft. And this was the ori- 


' ginal of the Maſs. This Eecleſiaftical 


Function was inſtituted by God, and ve 

honourable - both in that reſpþe&, -and alſo 
becauſe their work is ſo excellent and ne- 
ceflary : for upon it under God, Religion 
andthe benefits of Religion both private 
and: -publick, remporal and eternal do 
much depend. To theſe by divine Com- 
mands Maintenance is due from the peo- 
ple, and they have been much honoured 
in well conſtituted States with many pri- 
viledges and immunities. But their own 
unworthineſs, andthe prophaneneſs of the 
people have much debaſed them. Yet, 
gaod Miniſters with good people will T” 

| muc 


Of ſubjeFion in general, and 
much eſteemed -to the World's end: and 
when the. chief Shepheard ſhall appear, 
They ſhall receive a crown of glory, which fad- 
eth not away, x Pet. 5.4 Theſe were 
accounted as a diftin&t and eminent- Order 
of Subjects, as they. were ſolemnly ordain- 


ed. The reſt of the ſubje&s and the So- 


veraign, in reſpect of theſe, have the name 
of Seculars, and the Subje&s are called La- 
icks, or Lay-people. This: diſtintion is 
not ſo to be underſtood,: as: though the 
relt of the people had nothing to. do with 
Religion. For they are bound. to. ſerve 
their God, and ſeek - Eternal Life, .which 
that they might attain, this ſpiritual Of- 


-fice was | ordained -from Heaven.” And 


every lan&ified perſon-is a Prieft to-offer 
ſpiricual Sacrifice to God. Yet, this doth 
not make -any ſuch perſon a Miniſter and 
publick: Officer of Chriſt, who . muſt  ſe- 
queſter himſelf from worldly buſineſs more 
than - other men ' to: tend his Calling, to 
' which he is conſecrated and ſolemnly de- 


voted. With this diſtin&tion agrees: that 


of, the Clergy and Laity. Whence the 
name Clerxs, the Clergy for the: Miniſtry, 
ſhould have its original, is uncertain. The 


people of [rae] ſanRified and conſecrated 


unto God, were calFd zaness, the Lot or Inbe- 
ritance of God, and the Prieſts and Miniſters 
were the eminent. party: of this Lot and 
people. For the people as diſtin& from 
che Paſtours are called the Clergy, Lot, or 
Heritage. of God, 1 Pet. 5, 3. in which it 
Calls 
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cannot be proper to the Miniſters. It's 


true, that the firſt Officer made. by the 

Charch. after that Chriſt was glorified ,- 
was made by Lot, - For the Lot, that is (Cle-' 
ros)' fell upon Matthias, Ads 1. 26, From 
whence ſome think the ſyſtem of Presby- 
zters-and Deacons, were called the Cler- 
gy xane]ns, and KAnge]os, ſignify one made 
and an Officer by Lot. As for Laity, we 
fiad often in the Old Teſtament, the peo- 
ple as dictin& from the Prieſts and Levites, 
called Az3s, the Laity.: The Apoſtle and 
ſeventy Diſciples were diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the Diſciples and Believers. 
The Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſts, Pa- 
ſtours and Teachers, were different orders 
from the reſt of the Church. The twen- 
ty four Elders, which ſignifie the Prieſts 
and ' Levites divided inte orders by Lot, 
were diſtin& from the four Beaſts, that is 
the main body of the- Church: but theſe 
are days of confuſion and diſorder. E- 
very one will be a Prophet and a Teach- , 
er, either. preſuming upon their gifts, yer 
{corning to engage themſelves for the ſer- 
vice of GChriit in the poor and much-de- 

ſpiſed 'Miniſtery ; or pretending blaſphe- 

mouſly- to the Spirit, which God never 

gave them. "There 


is another diſtinction of \Noviles, 


SubjeRts—in Plebeos. 
Some are Noble, ſome of a lower Form 


and Rank, Nobilis is any Gentleman wy 
@- 


- 
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' Of Subjettion in general, and 
deſcended : Yet there is a difference inter 
Nobilem & Generoſum + for though Ormis 
Generoſus fit Nobilis, yet Ommnis nobilis non' eff 
Generoſus, becauſe Generoſas is not only one 
welt born, but alſo one vertuous. In this 
reſpe&, the word of a Gentleman is more 
than the word of a Nobleman, nay, than 


the word of a King: yet Nobility with us. 


is taken more ſtrictly, and is given to none 
under a Baron and Peer of the Kingdom, 
which hath right of ſuffrage in Parliament, 
as one of the Houſe of Lords. The anci- 
ent Nobility of England is much diminiſh- 
ed and decayed, and many of their E- 
Rates alienated; and the late Barons cre- 
ated by Patent, do much obſcure- them: 
and if- theſe as Barons have their ſuffrage 
in the Houſe of Lords by vertue of their 
Honour, and not their Vertue and Wil- 
dom, I do not ſee how the Parliament 
ſhould be Yitrena Gemortt ; the Meeting of 
Wiſe -Men. It were wiſdom by ſome 
ſtri& Law to limic Fs Nobilitandi, unto 
Vertue and Wiſdom. For, Honours ſhould 
be conferred rarely, and upon merit and 
worth ; for they have great priviledges, 
which ſhould not be made ſo common 
and proftitured to the Luft and Ambition 
of every one that can pay for” them. The 
ſubje&s of lower Rank, if Freeholders, 
have alfo their priviledges, and one prin- 
Cipal, is a power.to Ele& the Knights of 


. the County to repreſent in Parliaments. 


There be other accidental differences of 
le moment, which I paſs by. Af 
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the Subjetts of a Civil State. 


fion of the whole body of the Subjets in- 


to m and this is neceſſary, eſpecially in 
re 


pedt of the Adminiſtration. For with- 
uit an orderly divifion the fabjeas can- 
not be well governed. 1rae/_was divided 
into Tribes ; Tribes into Families; Families 


F into Houſholds; Honſholds into Perſons : 


Thus they were divided, and according to 
this order Achan was diſcovered, Foſh. 7. 
16, 17, 18. and they had their- pvzaeyis , 


Heads of their Tribes; and their anuae- . 


x%, Heads of cheir Hundreds ; as Maſi# 
upon the place obſerves. The Romans 
were alſo divided, in Tribws, & Tribus in 
Curias 5 and after. theſe we read of Centuri- 
a and Decurias, We read that Aled di- 
vided land into Counties ; ties 
into Hundreds; the Hundreds into Allot- 
ments. In ſome Counties we find Ridings 
and Wapentakes ; yet Sir Heyry Spelman 


under the word Hundreds, underftands by 


Wapentake an Hundred , which in the 
Welfh is called Cantreda, where he adds, 
that the Counties were divided into Ti- 


things, Rapes, and Laths: and Hundreds 


were divided into Tithings and. Friberges. 
Upon - this diviſion made, it's faid, that 
Juftice: was adminiftred with that eaſe, 
exacneſs, and ſeverity, that any man's 
goods'might at any time be ſecure in-.any 
place : Yea, they might hang golden 
Bracelets in the High-way-ſide, and in o- 
pen view, and none durft metdle _ 
| them. 


EF 399 
After theſe diſtintions, follows a divi- Sc&. 1 


| 


Of Subjettion in general, and - 
them. To this head belongs the num- 
bring the people by pole, enrowling their 
Names and Eſtates, without which Tax- 
ations cannot be . juſtly impoſed. The 
end of this diſtribution was to reduce the 
people into a. certain order, according-to 
which the equal parts were to co-ordinate 
one with another, as Counties with Coun- - 

ties, Hundreds with: Hundreds, fo that | 
one had no Juriſdiction - over another. 
The unequal were leſs or greater, and 
were ſubordinate the leſs to the greater, 
which had Juriſdiction over the leſs, and 
-all the parts were ſubje&t to the whole. 
This was neceſſary for Judicial proceed. 
ings, that Actions in Law might proceed 
according to the ſubordination of Cours. 
For anciently' with us Adtigns did com-' 
mence in the Courts held by. the Lords 
of the. Mannors: if the cauſe were..too. | 
high, or could not there be determined, 
or Juſtice -had, Appeal was made to the 
Hundred Court, from thence to the Coun- 
ty Court, from thence to the King's 
Court. In the word Comiatas, Sir Henry 
Spelman obſerves, this was the ancient Or- 
der, and thinks it an abuſe and great dil- 
order, that in our days, every petty Buſi- 
neſs and Cauſe is brought into the King's 
Court at Weſtminſter. What the Diviſion 
of this- Nation was under*the Romans, is 
not ſp well known, except we may con-, 
jecture of ic by the ancient: Diviſior of 


the Provinces, and the Cathedral Seas and 
J- 
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the Subjetts of a Civil State, 
Dioceſſes,” which much differ from theſg 


\- of latter' tirnes. - Cambden finds ſorne* dis 


viſions of England in the time of the'Ro- 
mans, yet'they are not clear and certain- 
Under ' the Saxons he- finds ſeveral diviſi- 


fions , 1r.:Some-according' to*certain pro- 
portions ' of 'Lands. 2. He' makes the 
- Heptarchy an argument that ic was di- 


vided into feven* parts: Ar length he 
concludes his political Diviſion with that 


of Counties; which he, as Sir Henry Spel- 


man, alcribes to the King Aled. But I 
have read; that it was thus divided before 
his time, . and this is more probable, bez- 
cauſe the Myrrour informs us of Counties, 
and of Counties before there were any 


Saxon Kings : : 


| ... Fdiftinguuntur 
Us fubditi ſe dittinfti Cdividuntur - | 
; educantur OT nabiliort, 


modo Uminus nobili. 


Afﬀer the diviſion. and diſtin&ion of Sub-' 
jes, follows Education ;' and'in the very 
Conſtitution” of a State, ſome ſpecial care 
muſt be taken of this. 'There'is ſome E- 


ducation in a Family, ,but more perfect in E4ucation. 


a Community, bur the beſt and moſt per- 


. f:& is-found ini'a well conſtituted and ors 


dered State, which in laying the very 
Foundation, pravides for the better Infti- 
tytion of the Subjets. The end hereof 


| is the good of the people,-and' preparing 


for the preſervation of the 'Gominunity, 


Set. Ig. 


2oT 


Of Subjetion in general, and — _ 
and: the becter and more caſie adminiſtra. 


in this particular. This Education's ei- 
ther more noble and excellent,” or leſs and 
' -1nferiour: The more noble is chat which 
improves mens knowledge cither in Hu- 
mane or Divine. Learning. "Humane 
Learning, both in -Arts and Languages is 
uſeful for the State, and -beneficial to'the 
Church. By reaſon man excel a beaſt, 
and by-learning he-excek other 'men, and 
by-diving Learning he is mide; Uke unto 
Angels, 
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the Subjet? of « Civil State. 
Angels, and to God his Creator. For 
this end .wiſe-and good men, being of a 
publick' ſpirit, and intending the general 


' good, ergtt Schools, Colladges and Uni- 


verſities, and endow them with competent 


Maintenance, for to encourage ſuch as 
hall cake the care of them. Of the ori- 


ginal and progreſs of theſe Societies, we 
may read 'in Hoſpiian. Yer, much more 
we may find, theh he hath written of 
them. Schools ftrifly taken as with us, 
are only for the entering of Children, and 
teaching the Rudiments of ſome Arts and 
ſome ra 15 Colledges and Univerſities 
ſerve for higher improvement, neither are 
they limited. to ſome particular Arts or 
| , bur according to the Clauſe 
in their Charter , Licentia generalis Studi ; 
They may- enlarge to all Learning, all 
Languages: Yet, this general Stady is: u- 
ſually confined 'to Philoſophy, Law, Me: 
dicine, Theology. The principal deſign 
of them ſhould be to breed Gentlemen 
for the State, and Miniſters for the Church: 
But, there is riot any due care taken to 
farniſh the Nation with either of theſe. 
Sore by their conſtant and diligent pains 
do much ' improve themſelves: Such as 
are idle and negligent loſe the opportuni- 
ty, theic time, and their very Schoob 
leatning, milpend' their days in vani 


and learn iniquity ; and the ſons of t s 


Nobility, Gentry, and Rich:men, are 
mach guilty in this Reſpe&. Irs pitty 
| Des... that 


*.. 
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Of SubjeFtion in general; and 
that ſuch noble Foundations: ſhould thro' 
our ignorance be fo little beneficral: ahd 
it's a great fin, which God- will puniſh, 
that they are ſo much abuſed... Thele 
. Places for Learning are great.(bleſlings of 
God, if we would make right uſe. of them, 
we ſhould find it to be ſo. But 3t is a ſad 
thing to conſider how both Inftrucion is 
negleted, and Diſcipline remitted, - : In 
this kind of Education the Jeſuites are ſaid 
to excel, and to ſingle out 'the belt capa» 
Cicies to dire&t them orderly in learning 
both Langnages and- Arts, 't'l-they: have 
made them -general Schollars-z--teaching 
them how to make. uſe of their. Learning ; 


Andtheir Diſcipline is-ſtri&, but it's pitty, _ 
that all-this improvement ſhould be made. 


ſubſervient to. a: wrong, end. {There -is 
hardly. any intelligent People: -or State”, 
that doth not provide ſome, that ſhould 
be skilful-in-Religion, and know how- to 
officiate in. Religious Services; .'and- for 
theſe they provided a ſufficient Mainte- 
nance. Theſe ; were anciently. Piieſts;, 


.and - many - of them. great Schollars, and . 


ſuch as - did inſtru&t others, who ſhould 
f{acceed them,” and: direct the/-people in 
the Worſhip of -a Deity, upon ; whoſe fa- 
rour they ; conceived, the pablick Weal 
and Happineſs did much. depend,' Yet 
many 'of  the- Heathen Prieſts had famili- 
arity With the Devi), : and; were great Ma- 
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the Subjefs of a Civil State. 


There is /an: inferiour kind of Educati- 
on, yet in reference, 


KOS2 ) Conſervandam 
and that ad Rempublicam< Defendendam 


 #/ Ditandam : 


The firſt is. for the preſervation of the 
Common-wealth, without which the ſub- 
_ Jets cannot live, or the Common-wealtch 

ſubſiſt :: Husbandry, and Trade,. and Ma- 
nufactures tend.tb this end. And though 
this may {cem-to be' an in{ticution proper 
to Families, yer Familes make a Com- 
mon:wealth ; and the Governours ſhould 
take ſpecial care of ordering thele aright, 
that ſo the State: may have ſufficient Com- 
modicies both of. Growth and Manufa- 
&uce, hot only for it ſelf, but for Expor- 
cation.to bring in what the Country wants 
molt. Under Husbandry, we may com- 
prize not only; the Tillage and manuring 
of the Ground, but alſo the ordering of 
Cattel. Theſe were; the ficlt profeſlions 
in the World; for Adam brought up, his 
Children to this purpoſe. Abel 'was a. 
Keeper of Cattel, and Cain a Tiller of the 
Ground, Gen. 4. 2. And Noah planted a 
Vineyard: for: he bzgan aiter the Flood 
to be an Husbandman, and-planted a Vine- 
yard, Gen. g. 20. Theſe are +{o- generally 
neceſſary, that the wiſe man ſaith, The pro- 
fit of the earth is for all, the king himſelf i ſa- 
ved! by the field, Ecclel, 5.:9.- There are 
certain manual Trades without which-a 
Dd 3 peo- 


&&. 16. 
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Of ſubjefion in general, and 


people cannot well ſubſiſt, as Cloathing, 
"= ſach works as belong thereunto, 


which are many. Next, are ſuch as are 


for building, as Maſons and Carpenters ; 


For 2a man muſt have Houſe an 
Harbour ; for this end alſo ſuch, as Twbal- 
Cain, who work in Iron and Braſs, are 


uſeful, and are ſubſervient to many other 


profeflions. Amongſt theſe ſome are for 
curious Workmanſhip, as Bezalzel ; ſorne 
profeſlions are not much rfeful, and rather 
hureful than beneficial for a State ; as be- 
ing ſubſervient only to yanities, pride, and 
unlawful pleaſures. Therefore the Magi- 
ſtrates ſhould have a ſpecial care to order 
theſe, to caſt out all idle people, all lazy 
beggars, and ſet the poor.0n work. * None 
thar can work ſhould be idle, but take up- 
on them ſome honeſt profeflion, and no 
profeſſions or perſofis ſhofld be ſuffered, 
who. bring cetriment into the Common: 
wealth. 

Theſe profeflions of Husbandry, keep- 
ing of Cattel, Manufactures, and mecha- 
nick Trades, if well ordered, tend mach 
unto the preſervation of the State, for with- 
out thern it cannot well ſubfiſt, Yer there 
is another inſtitution, and the ſame noble 
and neceſfary to the defence : for there 
may be raiſed Rebellions , and Sediti- 
ons within, and there may be Invaſions 
from without, From both thefe there is 
great danger to the Common- wealth ; 
cherefore' as” every thing is artned Bon 
omg 
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my yowee to ker ic ſelf, fo a Con 
ent ſtrength is required in every policica 
Body for to ef nowe the ſafety thereof: 
And this is a Sword, not only of Juſtice 
but of War. This Sword of War eſpeci- 
ally cannot be well managed wichanuc a 
fafficient Skill, which cannot be had with- 
out .inftrucion, exerciſe and experience. 
Hence the Art Milicary is not only uſeful 
but neceſſary in every well ordered State. 
One thing eſpecially requiſite in this pro- 
feflion, is tohave good Commanders, men 
of yalour and prudence, able to lead and 
inſtru& others. God himſelf would have 
Ifrael his own people a Warlike Nation. 
Therefore,after that he had given them poſ- 
(:flion of the Land of Canasn, he left ſome 
certain Nations unſubdued, only that the 
Generations of the Children of 1rae/,might 
know how to teach them War, at kaft, 
ſach as knew nothing before of it, Fudg. 
.T,2+ Thoſe who lived in the times of 
I flus were well experienced, but the Ge- 
neration following had no experience, nei- 
ther could they learn any without ſome 
Enemies conſtantly to exerciſe them. 
Therefore, though Wars be hy Judge- 
ments, yet it's the will of God, there 
ſhould be warlike diſſentions, and thact for 
many ends : I. To pany the wickednels 
of the World. 2. To let men know, how 
ſweet a -bl Peace is. -3- To be a 
Nurſery and | of breeding gallant 
men, eſpecially when yd by chem intends 
4 ro 
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Of Subjeftion in general, and 
to do ſome great work. In conſideration 
of theſe: things, its good that any Staxe in 
time of peace, not only chuſe Captains, 
train Souldiers,' provide Arms: bur allo 
ſend ſome into forraign Wars to learn ex- 
perience. Of this part of Inſtitution, as 
alſo of that of Learning, you may read 
at large in Contzen. Polit. lib. 4. & lib. to. 
Of the Laws of War Gretius may be con- 


ſalted. That ſome Wars are lawful,  ef- / 


pecially ſuch as 'are neceſſary and under- 
taken for our defence, there's no doubt : 
and not only defenfive but offenſive arms 
may be- juſtified out of the Holy Serip- 
tures, and from the Example of Abraham, 
Foſhua, many of the Judges, 'and David, 
who'were excellent Commanders, under 
whom many ' gallant men ſerved : when 
God intended to ruin Fudab, he threatens 
to take away the mighty Man, Efay 3. 2. 
It's a {ad preſage, when the Gentry and 
Nobility of 'a Nation become vicious. and 
effeminate:' and'this was one'"cauſe of that 
heavy -Judgment' 'of God which many of 
then liffered* inthe late Wars: Where- 
it'Ergland gained great skill and experi- 
ence both by Seai and Land, yet with the 
woful. expence 'of 'much of her own blood. 
And how happy had we been, if ſo much 
valour had been manifeſted in the ruine 
of the -Enemies of Chrift -and 'his Go- 
. ſpel. . *Whoſoever defires to” underſtand 
more of this - Subje ; as yelonging ts 
. Paliticks, let him read Military mos 
. : 
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rhe SubjeF#s of a Civil State. 
If this be ſo neceflary for the defence 


and ſafety of an earthly State ;j how much - 


more is _ the ſpiritual A4ilitia  neceſlary 
for the defence. of our Souls? . 


There . is. another profeflion, and the gg. We 


ſame uſeful for many things, but in patti- 
cular, for to enrich the State ; its that of 
Merchandiſe and Traffick. . Theſe Mer- 
chants are of ſeveral ſorts: -fome deal in 
petty Commodities, and fell by parcels; 
ſome are for whole ſale; bur the chiefeſt 
are ſuch as are great Adventurers, and 
Trade by Sea, and Traffick with all Nati- 
ons. Theſe are the great Monyed Men of 
the World, who have great Princes and 
whole States their Debtors. Theſe furniſh 
us with Rarities and: Varieties of the Earth, 
and enrich us with the Commodities of 
Eaſt and Weſt, South and North, and the 
remoteſt parts of the World. Theſe make 
new diſcoveries, and might furniſh us 
with. many rare inventions, Books . and 
Arts, but moſt intend rather private gain 
than publick good. Ir were to be wiſh 

that our luxurious and wicked expences 
were turned another and better way, to 
maintain Schollars in thoſe Countries, 
where they maintain Fa@tours, for the 
improvement of Learning and the propa- 
gation of Religion. The King of Spain, 
and the Jeſuites are the only Policici- 
ans in this kind : though it be a Queſtion, 
whether this profefiion be not derogatory 
to Nobility, Yet King Solomon and Feho- 
aphat 
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Of Subjelfion in general, and, Bcc. 
. Jew were Adventarers in Corporati 
_— Cities, theſe Tradeſmen an 
Me have their ſeveral Compani 
and their Orders, and are called by Gans 
Syſtees, which cannot be well regulated, 


without ſome Laws of the Sovcraign pow- 
Er 
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' CHaAsE. XVI. 
Of Subje@s in an Eeclefiaftical Politie. 


F# on to a Civil Power, IT have ſpoken 
and becauſe there is an Eccleſiaſtical pow- 
e& and ſubjefion due unto it, therefore 
order requires, that I conclude the firſt 
pare of Politicks, with the explication of 
the nature of ſpiritual fubjeRion and fub- 
jeas. This ſpiritual relation and duty a- 
riſing from it, preſuppoſeth ſubje&ion. 
1. Abſolute to God as-Creatour and Pre- 
ſerver. ' 2. To him as Redeemer. 3. To 
Chriſt as Head and Univerſal Adminiftra- 
tour of the' Church; and to him as having 
inſtituted an Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and 
promiſing to every particulac Church, - u- 
ſing the Keys aright in their judical pro- 
Cc , to be with them ſo, as to make 


their judgment effeqnal: and that what 
they bind on earth ſhall be bound in Hea- 
ven, and what they looſe on Earth ſhall 
be loofed in Heaven. So that this fub- 
jeRion is due to the power of Chriſt in e- 
very particular viſible Charch. For, when 
a multitude of Chriſtians affociate, and ac- 
cording to the Rules of Chriſt ere& an 
independent Jadicatory, its the duty of 
every one in that Aflociation to ſubmit 
unto . 


F ſubjeRion in general, and fubjeRi- gee, n: 
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' Of Subjefts in an Eccleſiaſtical Politie. 
unto it, -if he will bo a Member of the 
ſame and enjoy the benefit of that exter- 
nal Government : and by the very inſtitu- 
tion of Chriſt, though there be no ſolemn 
Confederation, they * are bound ſo to do. 
This: ſubje&ion t'- different from that, 
which is due from the people to their pro- 


per Paſtours. The power external of the 


Keys, as you heard, is, 1. In the whole 


Church particular, according to- the extent, 


as the primary ſubje& of the ſame. *'2. In 


the Repreſentative exerciſing . this power. 


3- In the Officers. 'The Repreſentative 


15 either general, to which every particu-. 


lar perſon muſt ſubmit, or particular, to 
which the particular Members of that Af- 
{ociation and Diviſion are bound to ſub. 
mit, and none elle. -- Submiſlion is due un- 


ro the Officers according to their incenſive 


and . extenſive power, and , no further: 
The Rule and Meaſure of this ſubjedtion, 
are the ſpecial or general precepts of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and if a Church; or its 
Repreſentatives, or Officers tranſgreſs theſe 
precepts, they cannot juſtly challenge any 
ſubmiſlion as due unto them. In this re- 
ſpe& ics neceſſary, there ſhould be Canons 
ro regulate both the fundamental, and allo 
the derivative power, and the ſame. agree- 
able to the Goſpel. 'The -,want of theſe 


and the obſervation thereof may be an oc-' 


caſion, if not a caule of ſeparation, where- 

of the Church it ſelf may , be guilty, and 

will prove 1o to. be. - This ſubjeion. wo 
-* Jet 
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ſeth from this, that they. are Members -of 
ſuch a Church: for every: ſingle. Member 
is ſubje& to the' whole: Here is no- ex- 
emption of any, though they ſhould be 
Biſkops, Metropolitans, Patriarchs. The 
/Patriarchs. of Rowe, may challenge a tran- 
kcendene power to: be above.all Laws,. and 
all. Judgments: he - will 'command: all ; 
judge - all, - will be commanded; . will be 
judged by. none... But all' chis ;is but an 
unjuſt and inſolent Ulurpation, Far:Chriſts 
Inſtjtation in-thoſe words, Tell the. Church, 
' | excludes ſuch powers, dethrones ſuch per- 
ſons. Hetthat will fit in the Church of 
God, ; as-God; muſt needs be. the Son of 
Perdition. From this ſubjection. ariſeth an 
Obligation to acknowledge the.juſt power 
of, the; Church co be faichful unto. it, and 
by-all' means to ſeek the good thereof, to 
obey the Laws, and ſubmit unto the juſt 
Judgment of the ſame. * 


This - being the brief Explication.. of Sc&. 2. 


ſubjeRtion, whence. -2 Chriſtian is deno- 
minated. a fubje& of a particular Church 
under ' a form of. Government ; the nexc 
thing..to be done is, to enquire. who, are 
' ſubyeRs, how they may be. diſtinguiſhed : 
and how chey may be divided, and how 
educated. RES 


Subdits 
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,of a particular viſible: Church. Yet ons 
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Rage >. Cdiftinguuntur 
radi en Belfed Lgid diner 
; Yedncantur. 


9 TR are diſtinguiſhed both from 0- 
thers, and alſo among themſelves ; from 0- 
thers they are differenced ; for ſome are 
within, y erg ſome are Brethren, 
ſome are net': This is implied by the Apo- 
ſtle, when he ſaith, If any man that is called 
a Brother; and what have 1 to do-to judge 
them that are without ? Do not ye oh, 
that are within? x Cor. 5. 11, 12. There- 
fore there are ſuch as are not Brethren, ſuch 
35 are without and cannot be judged by the 
Church ; theſe are noSibjets. There are 
Brethren, ſuch as are within, and may be 
judged ; theſe are Subjeas. By. this di- 
ſtindtion, Mabumetans, Pagans, unbelieving 
Tews are excluded: For none- can be a 

ember of a Church Chriftian, but a Ghri- 
ſtian, who by Baptiſm is ſolemnly admit- 
ted to be a Subje& of God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, and a Member of the U- 
niverſal Church: And whoſoever ſhall be 
ſuch, may be a Member, and fo a Subje& 


may bea Member of one particular Church, 
and not of another ; for as in civil politicks 
none can be a ſubje& of two ſeveral States 
Civil at one time;.ſo in Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernment, no perſon can be a ſubject of 
ewo particular Independent Churches at 
the ſame time. Therefore, when the A- 

| poltle 
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poſtle faich, Do wot ye judge them within ? 
is to be underſtood of the Members of that 
particular Church of Corinth. For t 

could not judge them, of the Church of 
Rowe, of Epheſus, of Teruſalem or any 0- 
ther but their own : yet here is:to be ob- 


ferved, that manifeſt Apoſtates, thongh 


they have been Chriſtians, cannot be re- 
ceived into a Chriſtian Church ; nor fuch 
as have been Members of an Heretical, Wu- 
rs Tdolatrous Church, til they 

ave renounced their Herefie, Superſticion, 
Kdolatry. Neither muſt any ſabje& him- 
ff to any ſuch Church, nor continue in 
it, if formerly he hath been a Member; 
for all ſinfal Commnnion is unlawful. Yet, 
wherein there is no ſuch thing, and God 
in his Providence caſts him upon another 


'Chnrch, he may ſubje& and-alſo continue. 
'As in a civil State there are ſojourners and 


ſtrangers, andalfo plenary ſabjects, fo there 
may be in a' particular Church.” For all 
ſuch as are Members and Subjedts of one 
Church, and yer either ſojourn or inhabir 
in another for leſs or longer time, they are 


'not Subjects till they be incorporate, yet 


they are Subjeas of the Catholick Church 
m any part of the World. Andupon Let- 
ters Teſtimonial, or any other fufficienc In- 
formation, they may be admitted to Com- 
munion-in Word, Prayer, and Sacraments: 
for theſe are priviledges of * the Univerfal 
Church, and common to all Chriftians of 
Age, as Chriftians. Bur theſe doth not 

. render 
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"render them Members of that: particular | 


Church, ſor Diſcipline without Submiſſion 
and Admiffion. . Only, if. they do offend 
againſt the juſt Canons -of ' that Church 
where they are Strangers : The Rule. of 


delitum in alien territorio, &c. holds good, 


and they. may be cenſured,, where the Of. 
fence is committed, and where the Scandal 
is committed. Of, plenary ſubjeas, ſome 
are ſuch. . by «Birth, ſome by Election. 
Thoſe by . Birth are like: che native Few; 
thoſe by.. El&ion are like the . Proſelite, 
Yet this is to. be obſerved,: that as one who 
was an Heathen, might, be-made both a 
Proſelite and a Member of that Church of 
Fo at the ſame time, and the ſame A; 


1ſo-onethat. was of no Church, . as being no 


Chriſtian, may be made a Chriſtian, and 
a Member of a particular Church viſible at 


- . once. . Therefore. we :muſt diſtinguiſh of 


ſuch as are incorporated into a. Church; 
for as. Epbeſ. 2. IT, 12, There were ſuch 
who. were Geztzles, and ſo none. of God's 
people, :and aliens from the Common- 
wealth of Trael, -and{trangers to the Cove- 
nants of Promiſe, who afterwards, wer. x9. 
were no more Strangers and Forraigners, 


but fellow Cicizens with the Saints, and of 
the Houſhould of God, and ſo of no. people 


made a people, and more, of no Chriſti- 
ans made Chriſtians. There be otherswho 
formerly were Chriſtians, and that which 
is more, Subje&ts of ſome one particular 


ther, 


- 
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Church, which are made Subjects of ano- - 
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ar | ther. This: is ſo'to'be undenftood, as that 

on | to be a Chriſtian, ora Member'iof 'a parti- 

ad {| cular Church is not meerly from Birth, bat 

ch | from+birth of : Chriſtian Parents, who are 

of | Members: :of the. Church Univerſal, and 

d, | ſometimes, nay oftenof a particularChurch 

Ff. | under; a' form of Government. - Neither 

al | doth this Birth without Divine Ordination 

1e | incorporate us: into the one-or other. For Wheat 
n. | to be a Chriſtian'is not from Nature, bue _— 
/; | from God's:gracious Ordination 3; which <27% 
e, | requires that even thoſe who are born int -* th 
o | Boſom of the Church, and baptized too; 
ſhould, when they. come to inſtru&- 


a4 

of | ed in the Covenant, and allo own their 
t | Baptiſm by/profefiion of their Faich, and 
o | promiſe for ito keep the Covenant. The 
d | negle& of this is the cauſe why many Cons 
t | gregations' have ſuch' unworthy Members : 
f I. Yet it's not neceſlary by any Divine Pre- 
3 | ceptthat all ſhould be excluded, whom we 
1 | do not certainly know. to be--real Saints. 
s | And here I will take occaſion'ito debate of 
- | two things much controverted in theſe 


| times : -x. Of the qualification of a Mem- 
.berof the Church. 2. Of ſeparation from 
a Church. . Ni 
_- For thequalification of the Church-mem- $c&. 3. 
ber it's agreed, that viſible-Saints, though 
not:real may: be Members of a Church. Who « Vij- 
| But the Queſtion is, what a viſible Saint is 2 be Seine. 
| By viſible, the CERES party, in ' 
| particular Mr. Hooker of New England un- 
| E e | Cerſtands 
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derſtands, -oge that ſhall appear to ſuch, as 
- ſhould admit him to: be a Saint. This 


by e, and knowledge of their p | & 
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beings as he informs us, in knowledge 


and practiſe;-and he grants" a laticude 3n\ 


Gs, theo y ignorant, and :{uch as 
live in fin, and are obftinate 
— _—— to be reformed, are excluded. 
To theſe muſt be added, ſuch as are fly 
erranceus;: afd Hlaſphemes, and 7 areg- 
deny plain and truth with divers 6- 


Fnredatge.' aid the: als navy 


knowledge, and- for. 
blameleſs, :and for their outward carriage 
eminently. Juſt, :honeft,: holyi : But _ 
which -makes:the- Queſtion difficult. is, the 
difference between ſuch as never were born 
in the -Church, 'nor. baptized; nor: admit- 
ted for Chriſtians and thoſe who-have been 
either born'in theiChurch, baptized, m_ 
and.continued Chriſtians! by. 

ſuch:as upots their-profefiion;and becrnitls, 
when they. were at.age were'baptized and 
aUmitted. ' Shall their Birth give them 
735ght to Baptiſm, and ' their Baptiſm "_—_ 
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Memberſhip, and the. groſs ignorance 
of chem born;;in the Church and baptized 
them na Members, or deprive them 
| their mage. m_ baptiſinal Right : Or 
.3f not? Bug ſuppoſe they haye 
knowledge of Gor. and 5; principles of 
Chnianiey, nad _O. be Id WS Cove: 
| ilers, . In PRons Per- 
0 iq > by er, and 
day Member: A a Joy my Churct may 
we as ;js' evi from..-L Gor, 5. It, 
Ia, ſack a 1 Sahc may rw 4 
hear che bes, Jocks as is implied, Mar 
Wear Yet thels may own their Barrie: 
profeſs their \Faith/ in Chiift, and utrerly 
ounge 'allgther Religions. ; The Que- 
tion, thereforg-js, Whether thee and fach 
like'2re not Members of a Church Chriſti: 
an.2. If they; be not, how can- the. Charch 
Judge them, and :caft them our ? 
X ſach owning; their Baprifn, ;and the 
Faith, whereineq,; they, were baptized may 
enlurad. and: if they will. noe hear the 
ch, ' maybe caſt out. Theſe are nei; 
ther, Pagan; nor: Mobumetans, nor; unbe- 
liqving Jews, [they-will abhor hom, | God 
will judge them-a5 Chriſtians, hy 6hajog bap- 
tized, "as wo i he}; Goſpgl; a5 own- 
ing Ghriſt, | rofeſling thelr hope co be 
ied by Fre ough. he will wage 5 unto 
epart ra 206 ye workers of iniquity. 
Theks, if * forth, do.-not- ceaſe. to be 


———_ cill chey rEPQUAch Chriſtianity. 
E e | Theie 
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Theſe affociate with Chriftians,* freque 
Chriſtian Aſſemblies for Divine Worſhip; 
and uſually are under 'the Miniftry, and' 

there be any External Goverhment, by theit 
very Baptifm' owned are' Subjects to th 
Power of the Keys. Many as bad as the{ 
and fome worſe were in the'Church of the 
Fews, and-yet not Loammi, but reckonet 
amongſt the people of God, till God took 
away both-his Word and Spirit from them, 
The Nicolaitavs and the Dilcipkes of Fezs 
be] were as' bad' as theſe; yet they were 
Members. of the Charches where they 1 
ved : how elle could they be, caſt out, a 
Chriſt commands. The Valentinians, and 


-many- of the Gnofticks were worle may 


theſe, and yet many of them'were inan 

of ſome'Chriſtian Church vilible. - Thels 
muſt be- either without or-within, except 
we can find a third place for them, as they 
of the Chiirch of Rome have invented Pur- 
gat "for ach as were not good envigh 
or Heaven, or bad enough for Hell. They, 
as .T conceive, do far better, who inelo! 

them within the pale of the'viſible Church, 
and feck-t6 reform them, then they who 


TLEL, 


place them in the outward Court, and 


leave them amongſt the Gentiles.  It-were 


but reaſonable, that they, who are ſo pure 
and ftrit in theig new invented 'way, 
would- declare.in proper terms their »7ini- 
Mum quod ſic, and make the fame evident 
out of the Scriptures. But this they have 
not 
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Ofs Subjefts in an Ecchſiaſtical Politie.  * | 
not done ; they;ſeem to us, whatſoever 
they are atnongſtthemſclves, tobe Scepricks. 
"As there is a;Controverſie about Qualift- 


cation, 10. there ;is about Separation, Se. Sc&. 4 


paration prefappoſeth Union and Commu- 
nion Eccleſiaſtical : For as in Nature there 
tan be. no Separation but of things ſome 
ways .joyned:. and united, ſo it is in Go- 
yernment-. both: Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. 
For there cannot, in proper ſenſe be any Se- 
"ration from: [the Church, but of fuch as 
ave: been in @- Church, Members of a 
Chriſtian . Community, or Subjets of an 
Eccleſiaſtical viſible Polity. This Com- 
munion is either with the whole as the par- 
ty. governing, or withthe Members amongſt 
themſelves as fellow-ſubjedts, if a Diſcipline 
be ſetled, and it is in Doctrine and Profeſ- 
fion, or in Worſhip, or in Diſcipline, oc 
in ſome of theſe, or all. But the Gommu- 
nion with the Church in general, and with 
God the Father, and Jeſus Chriſt the Son 
is of an higher kind. Communion preſup- 
poſeth this Separation is either paſſive, or 
ative and voluntary. ' Paflive is, when 
any is ſeparated either juſtly or unjuftly 
from a Chriſtian Society, and this may be 
negative or poſitive. Negative is a non- 
admiſlion after they had been formerly ad- 
mitted : and this may be done upon ſuffi- 
cient reaſon, or without any juſt: and ſuf- 


ficient cauſe. Poſitive is a plain eje&ion of 


luch as are-in the Church. Separation 
| 'Es8 $3 © -- © ave, 
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aQive, is that-which is volutMary arid ag! 


the former;-{o this may'be'Juſt or uyuſt;: | » 
and tnay admit of ſeveral degrees, accord-! | 


- ing as the Union and Cothitmunion is. '''For 


ſorie ſepatdtion may be total; forme partial,! | 1. 


and of partial,” fome may be greater, ſome! 
leſs: The reaſor1 why T- rake otcaſion 'to? 
ſpeak of this fubje& is; becauſe” theſe/ are 
tines of ſepatation: and” it Were'good: to 
know, what inay be juſtly dotie;-whatnibt, 
either in ſeperating'6thers-by 'non-admilfi- 
on; or eje&ion, or in —_—_— our Telves.' 
And this is a certain rule, that all Union 
and Communion inſtitured, cominanded,; 
or approved-of SoC cn to be obſerved: 
and whoſoever ſhall violate this nwft needs 
be guilty, there ca. be'no juſt or ſoffict- 
ent cauſe to do fo. The Church of Enp- 
land was 'formerly a true Proteſtant and 
Refortned Church, and had the ſame pub- 
lick Doftrine, the ſame Form of - publick 
Worſhip , the ſame publick Dilcipliti 
Yet; becauſe the firſt Reformation was 
judged imperfe&,. and many Abnſes and. 
Corruptions entered in afterward, whictk 
did alter it for the worſt, therefore a fur- 
ther and'a new Reformation was thoughe 
to be at Teaſt expedient, if not neceffary. 
That the firft' Reformation ' in reſpe&t of 
Diſcipline "was imperfe& is evident, firft 
from the beok'of Common-Prayer in-the 
Rubrick of the: Communion, which plain- 
ly implies, that the ancient Diſcipline 


was 
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_ by chat Book 
Ed of the Rot of led th 
| t 
Þ Loni "hi HY alled Ron en 
Ec (et, 
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It... Again, che imper- 


ri Abi Inpaabors 4 © » Juperſticions 
Rrougtt in v2 the Buſh ops,. and as fome 
lay, at the þ commend, 'and . thac 
without Law af ad, Anchor of Parlia- 
menit, were” many, and 
exclaimed Ne ea? and divers 


charged the Biſtiops as guilty of Uſur- 
pation: And. ng could they. be leſs, 

when they irapo ed the. reading. of . the 
Book of Sperzs,and Recreations on the 
Lord's Day, .and puniſfied divers Mind- 
ſters refuſing to read it ; and, which was 
not tolerable” the Rule of their Proceed- 
ings in the Exerciſe of their Power were 
Canons never allowed by .P 

beſides the -buſineſs of Altars, and bow- 
ing towards them, which had no colour 
of Law. Many began to ſet up Ima 
$S in their Chyrehes, and innovate in 


rine. In conſideration of all thele 


things, a Reformation, .if. 3 ,might. be 
had, was thought PETER not only 
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, for the perfe&ion of the firſt,” but alſo 
for to ctit 'off the late introduced Cor- 


ruptions, and prevent ig 1ike for theſ 


future. An opportunity ſeemed to. be 
put into 'the hands of a Parliament with 
an Aſſembly of Ding, Tor Femtlans) x 
do this. 'A page gn 
begin to a in the ws Ft prin 
Ration. Was great. But, Fete of pi 
fefing the. former Reformation , | 
cauſe-a new*Confeffion ' of F, aith, anni 
new 'Catechiſms to be made, inftead of 
= former Li ityny and Set-form of Wor- 
p,' a'hew ory is compoſed and 
jets for- Diſcipline -che Epiſco 5 
Power is aboliſhed, and the former 
vernment diffolved, the Presbyterian Ay F 
_ and that vary'2 near to that of Scotland, 


is agreed 1 S , o_ whatſoever 


was "formerly 'determitied b Law, 'is 


null -and' yoid. In the , all chat 


was done ;in Do@rine, Work, and 
DGple, in a time of War, without, 
d againft' the mind of 'the'King, did 

| py ,, Was rejeRed by, ,many, and re- 
ceived by. few; .and ſuch an Indulgence 
under .pretence of favouring tender 
Confſdences, \was granted , that every 
'one ſcerijed to be 1 t arliberty- Hence 
fprans fo many Separations and- Divi- 
'that England, ſince ſhe became 
Chriftian, never ſaw the like. There 
were, Diviſions in DoRtine ſo many as 
| could not be numbred, and men wero 
n 


' \ 
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in their judgments not only different, 
- but contrary. And the former Erroyrs © 


pretended to-. be: great, were few in 
number, far.leſs noxious in quality to 


. theſe latter,” which were very many, 


and ſome of them blaſphemous. and a- 
bominable. All the old damned He- 
relies ſeemed: to be revived. and raked 


' out of Hell, - and .the more-vain and 


blaſphemons the Opinion .was, it was 
by ſome the-more admired... For Wor- 
ſhip-inſtead of ſome Ceremonies or Su- 

rſtitions, - at. the worſt all- kind of A- 
FoatnatioNs brake out of the bottom- 
leſs . Pit. Some profeſſed high Attain- 
ments 'and. Diſpenſations to the con- 
tempt of Sabbaths, Sacraments, and Scri- 
pture .ic ſelf, Some turned Ranters, as 


though the old abominable Gnofticks 


had been conjured up from Hell. Some 
become Seekers, till they loſt all Religi- 
on. Some were Quakers, and molt 
rude, uncivil, inhumane Wretches, dead- 
ly Enemies of the Miniftery, and moſt 
violent Oppoſers of che Truth ; and 
ſome no ways ill affe&ed, but other- 


' Wile well diſpoſed people ſeemed to be 


ſuddenly bewitched ,” as the Galatians 
were, and could give no Reaſon nor 


_ Scripture. for the Separation and Alte- 


rations. To be —_— leemed to 
be no Offence in compariſon of the for- 
mer. For Diſcipline, ſome adhered. wn 
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a_ Pi ariel” Forth, - and refuſed Cbrhi 
with" the "Prtbby teriar "Parry 
Wh. wittr the _ Kirk, thoupt 
their we bo} - & Wh 


Maoiunt. was of a: 


Hother mind: oh Fes far ap 
ſtance Ae hem at} alle har a5 the 


© oh wary Party did' on; ahcther | 


in allthis God preſerved df 


thodox Patty, who 'retained the! ks 


ſtarice "of th " Proteſtant Refigion: wh 
Hoes Ml -arud theſe are Gey whom 
lefs ani: ” vitorions' Fe: 

is 


the erid. Por, ' all 'theſe tare to. *1 
and wee Sitlered t y Divit®Proyideri 
to diſcover” the Prailty of all, the Wick. 
ednefs of Tome , the * « Hypottifie of '&- 
thers, to mivinifeft the Approved, to'con- 
Arin the Sihcere, and let men' know 
what a bleſling Order'and Governnient 
in Chutch' and State' muſt needs "be. 


Here are” mary Sepatarions, forhe 3 


five, but many 8 'As for. the 

Revs: "Seekers, ©: &- Orditiance- 
Ranters, their Separ#ti6rt tnder gone 

of greater 2, is. abominabte : 
Antipedobaprifts and che Catabaprifts bai 
riot juftify. chemſelves;"and in fe end 
ic will appeat. The Differitirs” Breth6- 
ren, atd Congregational Party, after they 


began to' gather Churches, with the . 


rigid Prelatifts and Presbyterians, can- 
noe be _ They, who actually 
CON- 
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— to proctre a Zea 511d F- 
eſpecially the in 

work; nts = A Arg ho nes 


And Tarely 


whore a Ti bot 
Os ey ha ter, 
__ in theſe own power, .& aut po to 
neat them. .** And , 
a from the former Kat By Getrine' 
orſhip, and Diſcipline- in any thing, 
whereth it was pra. ter to the Wor 
Hed, muſt needs be worthy of blame ; 


alſo thofe who took an ill courſe to 
trons that which was better, They, 


who will not Communicate with others, - 


or: refuſe to admit unto Communion 
with themſelves in all parts of Worſhip, 
inet as are Orthodox and not change- 
with Scandal, are Offenders, and 
bm be free from Schiſm in ſome de- 
The Ulurpations of -the Biſhops 

Ea the Innovations made by them, an 
their. Party; together with their Negli- 
we and Rermiſneb in the more ma- 
terial parrs, of Diſcipline, gave no lictle 
cauſe of Diviſions and Separations. To 

be haſty, high, rigid in Reformation, is 
2 cauſe of many and great Miſchicfs. 
'This Church of England, upon the firſt 
Reformation within a few Years. brought 
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. forth to God, even” under that imper- | 


tet 
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fe& Reformation many, precious Sajnts 
and glorious Martyrs: .. And after the. 
Perſecution, how did the, m Pine” af and 

Mey 


yield as -many able and 


ers and. Apes age 5, 

we Church in, the World © Gaz cher 
all .thoſe., good” Children 

na at? n 'and. encreaſed; 
whilſt under, one ſupreme independ 
natjonal Judicatory. And though the 
firſt Reformariqn, was knperie, 2 and the ” 
Church tn in ſome thi bj COFEPON 
many Members of < EC withous 
fufficierit [cauſe - Ra, y.. ſome; of 
the ungodly and unworthy Biſhoþs 
yet, for any of the SubjeRs' Nd Mem: 

rs to feparate from her. without ſome 
weighty ' cauſe, ' muſt. needs be a. fin, 
A Reformation” might have been made 
without pulling down the whole Frame, 
and opening a way to the enſuing Di- 
viſions. \ Tmperfe4ion is no ſufficient 
cauſe to ſeparate from that Church , 
wherein ay. perſon receives his Chri- 
ſtian being, .or continuance, or growth. 
of that being ; neither is ory kind of 
Corruption. No Church but hath ſome 
defes, but hath ſome corruptions, and 


no man ſhould depart” from any -Chri- 


ſtian Society, further than that Socie- 
ty is departed from God. To depart 
and divide upon conceics of greater pu- 
rity and perte&Rion, or out of a Ie 
0 


-of SubjeBc in an  Ecclfiafieat Pobrrie, 


of Innovation; or-in atiy thing which 
is approved -of God, 'and-nor contrary 
tO his Word, cannot be lawful!” Let @- 
very one therefore reflec «jet. the at 
mer Diviſidns, and conſider! the 
diſtraRions;* 11d examine hit oro 
eden, either is, or hath been guilty,” and 
confeſs his fin' to God, deliring /pardon; 
and fot tir me to tome” endeavour ' peace, 
m koply *he- defeats of 'underſtand- 
ing, « me Oafenth cauſe 
1Herence 1n:ju e t- 
<r meaſure'of Charity.' For, Th 
had leſs knowledge then we have, and 
yet more charity, the breaches of 4 
Chiirch might eaſily be made gp: . 
far T have'digrefſed, arid en ne 
on this Subje&t, out" of a deſire'to-per- 
ſwade ' every : Member of ' a''particular 
Church to ſubmit urito the> lawful Pow- 
er thereof, and continue united in the 
ſatie Body; till: God ſhall give-a-Com- 
mand mt Commiſſion 'to: come out of 
ſeparate. 
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The end of this Diſcourſe woicernitig Se. x 


the difſtin&ion- of the ſubjeas of the 
ſame Church ; is, - to ſhew- the nature 
and meafure-of ſubjeRion,: andthe 'man- 
. her how we become ſubjeas; arid what 
the Duties of Subjects are. Something 
might be added concerning the-manner 
_ of Admiffion, which Mr. Parker ,- and 
ſo many of the' Congregatiohal _ A 
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do think . wes,not good and: allowablp, 
His-, -and their .Exceptiqns ;] will oc 
ere. mention,: but| will witty, them. Cpn- 
feſs, 1; ;Dhat: as they day Vh 12- 


= 15 <ae-. | 
underſtand ; Manta the the..Co 


Vow... 6 That when. this is done, ſome 
Care Tank be raken of: theis þ ho 


: from- the Alt Reformarion: required and 


intended this n - the: ſims copumand,.of 
Catechiſing,. and in Confirmation, -.; Fax 
though Confirmation” wa re Sacrament, 

nor properi.to a Diogeſan;Biſhop, by 
Divine Inſtitution, yer the end. was ggod, 
and the-effet might bave-been: happys 

if -it, had. been duly obſerved. For; it 
would -have {o qualified 'the-- Members 
of the Charch, that we ſhould not have 


| had fo many ignorant; ſo -wany ſcande- 


lous in evesy. Parochial Pregin&, ;. But 
it 
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it:was- either negleted orabuſed' Bur * * = 
Member 


becauſe to'be 4 Yight qualified" 
of a\yifible- Church is not- ſufficient, ler 
everyone Tetiiember;' that it's His + duty 
w_ a Citizen 'and 'Subjedt of - Heaven, 
« to hve. accordingly.” - For ;” as the 
Apoſit faith, Phil. 3. 20. Our Gnverſari- 
on is 'in heaven; fo we-tum nts 
there muy 


nicipuns, aut 
Hierqme, Teriullion 
ftands it, with Beta: '# Lapide; Biſons, 
rw The (ence is, NE $6 A ihr 
oy porn. and 'Subjedts _—_ Hea- 
, and-incorporated into an Heaven- 
iy-Politie: therefore let our life'be Ne 
ly and heavenly 3" 'and let ys" coniverſe 
moſt and chiefly with God, and rement- 
berithac we-are- > Dil Pts ad Seri: 
Ee a Ann 
ws *of this 
doit, we tend” to our abiding” Manſions 
above. And if our lives and-carriage 
be ſuch, though- men may perfeciite/ us 
caſtusout, ſeparate” from us Ye 
mir us, yet we know our 
' 1s, WE have: fellowſhip with - Ne, A 
with Jeſus Chriſt his Son; "hill we 
walk-in the Light; as he is: Ligh and 
inthe end we: all be happy, - ogr 
Joy will be full. | NIN. 


As 
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Of Sahbje&s in. an. Eccleſiaſtical Palitie, 
As the SubjeRs maſt. be.divided and | 
ſubordinated in: a Civil. State, {© ger | 
they. be.'in a. Church. The. of 
T7 ael were: three times-numbred:; and dis 
vided :. the firſt; numbripg-was: by tens, 
hundreds, and thouſands s. that ; Moſes 
_might. make: Officers and Judges mo 
civil Government, Exod. 18. ' The. (e- 
cond.-which was -molt exact and purer 
p. Ecclefiaftical, as you. may . read-in 
the four firſt Chaptegi.af the Book .of 
Numbers,.. which was 10 -entitled. by. the 
Septuagint;. becauſe of: this Numeration 
- and Diviſion. of the People. They were 
alſo numbred the thicxd time, Numb. 26. 
The end of the ſecond numbring was, 
that. ahey; might, according to ;an-|ex- 
cellent order, encamp-about the Taber 
nacle,: and allo march in order before 
and. after. it., The fiſt. diviſion, x: 
the numeration was. of. the Body of. 
racl into. two. parts :.3.. That of the Ze- 
wvites, which was ſubdivided into four 
parts: The ſecond of, the other twelye 
Tribes in one body firlt ſeparated from | 
the. Levites, and this was ſubdivided in- 
to four. Squadrons, and .in every Squa- 
dron three Tribes, which acccording to 
their Enſigns quartered.-at a diftance, 
Eaft,. We, North, South of the Taber- 
nacle,. the Levites, being within them. 
The Deſcription of © the. Univerſal 
Church, Reveh 4 as learned Men _ 
oO 
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obſerved, - alludes 'to this ' order. And 


- both theſe Seriptures teach: us, that with-. 


out numeration, diviſion, and ſubordi: 
nation, there can be no' order in the 
Worſhip of: God, or the Government of 
the Church. And the firſt thing done 
upon this. divifion, according- to God's 
command, was the removing of the-Le- 
pers and -Unclean out of the Camp,, 
which was the more orderly and eafil 

done upon the former diviſion, and doth 
teach what muſt: be in. the conſtirution 
of a Church, and exerciſe of Diſcipline. 


Of the «diyiſion eicher of particular, Sc. 7. 


Churches of one City, and' the territo- 
ries thereunto belonging, or of ſeveral 
Churches in one Province, according ta 
the Cities of the- [&veral Provinces, we 
read nothing at all inthe 'Scri 
Neither cari any ſuch thing/be evidently 
and certainly proved from the ſeven An- 
els of the ſeven Churches of A/fis the 
[:6, now called Netolia.;. As for the di- 
viſions made pſorwank 1n. the Roman 


Empire, I ſhall ay lomething anon. The 
Church of England, if we may believe 


Mr. _Brerewood, was anciently diyided 


J into: three Provinces, according to. the 


chree Provincial Cities; Jork, London, 
Cacrucke in Monmouthſhire 3 though aſter 


. that we find-/alentis-and Havis Cx(ari- 


enſis added to make five: of which di- 
viſions we find lomeciring in ——_ 
ct 
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Of Swbjctt: im un Kocleftaſpival Politie. 
Yer afterwartls we find another diviſion 
of the whole INlafhd into two Pr | 
Tor: and-Cammbnry, Theſe were di 
ded into ſeveral Diooeſſes, the Dioceſſts 
into drobdeovonrics, the Archdextonries its 
© {© tnany Rural Deawies, the Rural 
Deayrics ines Pariſhes, This was af or- 
deftly way and did facilirare Government 
much. The Ghurth of Scotlind was di- 
vided into Provinces and Shires, and 
upon the Reformacion, +5 fone cell us, 
rheſe Shires fmto Claflieal Pregbyteries : 
bue afrerwatds reduced ih'oar tines un- 
der a cvrtam number of Biſhops. Yet 
Arch-Biſhop Spotefwood inform vs out of 
cheit publick Records, that from the firſt 
Reformation they had Superintendents. 
In 'the Reformation mtethded in Enmpland, 
when Epiſc oy vhs _ of the 
they divided the 'Ghurch according to 
the Counties, the Connties intro £ 
che- Claſſes ints - Congregations. The 
Subordinatiofh was of Co Ay ee to 
a 'Glafſis, of the Claflis to 4 Provintial 
SynoU/of # Totthty ; of theſe Provincial 


 Synots'to a general Aﬀſembly. 


- Of the diviſton of the Church within 
the Rowan Empire, we may read in fe- 
veral Hiftories borh Civil nv Ecclefiafti- 
cal, and in the:AAs and Canons of fe- 
veral Conndcth. ' And from this diviſor 


its 


3 
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&s: Origitiak To undetſtand. this you 


muſt khow, | that Hierarchy preſuppo- 
5 Epiloopicy :: For v500 pans were 


. there: could be no Subordinatien 
of Inferiduror Superiour Biſhops. What 
cheſs Biſhops were, and hbw they did 
firſt ariſe, and what their power was, 
the Scripture ſaith nothing, 'much le | 
gives any. Divine precept ſpecial for the 
Inſtitution of :them, or the manner of 
their Conſecration. That of Timorky, 
Tires, and the Angels of the Churches, 
will not evihce any ſuch thing, a hath 
been ſaid before. That there were Bi 
ſhops anciently and berimes in the Chrt- 
ſtian Church wichin che Rowan Empire 
cahnot be doubted, if bumane ſtory be 
of any force. After theſe Biſhops (whom 
the general rule of decency arid order, 
togerher with the light of reaſon . might 
tmanifeſt to be ebnvenient) were mulci- 
plied. according to the number of the 
Girties, wherein Chriſtian Churches were 
placited, ſet up in theſe Cities, and 
on_ ano m———— _ others in 
the Iame Province, t ops began 
to be Subordinate to the Arch-Biſhops, 
For, as a Biſhop is one above. a multi- 
tude of Presbyters, fo, an Arch-Biſhop 
is ohe above a multitude of Biſhops, The 
Biſhop | of the chief City and Metropolis 

tan. 


in a Province. was called a | 
The Biſhop ofthe _ Cie fa Dio 
£6 4 & fs 


Church 


Of Subjetts m. an Eccleftaſt ical Politie. 
of the: Rowan Empire: was called a Pri- 
mate,” or- Patriarch. By: Dioceſs, you 
-muſt notunderſtand ar Epiſopal Dioceſs; 
bur a far greater compaſs. - For the Roman 
Empire was firſt divided into Dioceſles; 
the principal whereof were three : one int 
Aſia, another in Africk, as now we un- 
derſtand- ir, another in Europe. Theſe 
greater. circuits. were. divided into Pro- 
VInCes,' as. we read the Empire of Perfia 
was-parted> into an hundrd twenty feven 
Provinces in! the Reign: of Abaſuerus. 
And ſome tell us, that the Provinces of 
the Roman Empire were at ficſt an 120. 
The chief City of the 4/ia» Dioceſs was 
Antioch, of the egyptian and African, A4- 
lexandria, of the European, Rome. AC- 
cording to theſe three Cities, where .the 

reat Officers of the Empire kept their 
Reſidence,-were ſet up three Patriarchs z 


one of Rome, one of Alexandria, one. of 
Antioch, and all the City Biſhops and Pro- 


vincial-Metropolitans were. under theſe, 
if they were within that diviſion, as there 
were ſeveral” Provinces out of theſe Dio- 


cefſes ; as that of Carthage in Afick, of 
York in Britain, Tuſtiana Prima in Dacia. 


To the three Patriarchares in after-time 
were: added 'other two; as that of Con- 


Dirifon "ffantinople, Or New Rome; and that of Fe- 
Subordina- ruſalem. - "The firſt divifion- and ſubordi- 


tion of that 


nation of 'the Church: was made about the 
time of the ſecond Century, and mags” 
e 
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Of Subjets in an Eccleſiaftical Potrtie. 
ed:the diviſion of the Empire-that then: 
was, and as then divided. Yet it did 
not reach the: whole Empire, though 
there niight be Chriſtians in all the pares 
thereof, and many more far beyond'the 
bounds : thereof. - That there was ſuch 
a Hierarchical-Order before.the great. 
Council of Nice, is evident from divers. ' 
Canors of the-ſame, and continued after, 
asappears bythe: Council of Chalcedon, 
and Conſtantmople, and others. What the 
limits and bounds of the firſt three Patri- 
archates were, we-may read in fome Au-- 
thors. But you muſt know, that this di-: 
vifion of the Empire was ſeveral-times al- 
tered by:divers of :the Emperours, 'even 
by. Conffantine himſelf, ſo that the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical - Diviſion: and Model could not * 
be: always exadtly' conformable unto it. 
Of this'model Spilatenſis faith but little, - 
Mr. Brerewood' ailittle more, Dr. Reynolds 
is. very; brief,” Dr. Uſher is a lietle more 
large in his: Lydien or Proconſular Afia. 
Yet far- more might be difcoyered : of 
theſe: particulars;: both: out: 'of- Humane - 
and Af Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtories. - 


-\Fhis lictle 'may-give us ſome light in 5& 5, 


the matter of 'the Eccleſiaſtical ,Hierar- 
chy. Obſerve - therefore firſt, That ſap» 
poſing Biſhops ſome ways in a large ſence . 
tg 'be jure divino- above: Pregbyters;;' yet - 
as 'Spelattnſis affirmecth, they by diving 
Law are<qual an; themſelves, bor, 
Thy 3 | 
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if they ſucceed the Apoſtles, though ſome 


grant primatunt ord,” yet there is nv - 


Primacy of Juriſdi&ion of one above a- 
gs For Peter's Supremacy, ifferted 
the Romans; can have no mt 
ground in Scripture. ater is Peck 
»o Chriſtiana, doth ain the title of 
Areh-biſhop, and goes ons: though very 
weakly, to prove even'out of the Sert- 
Peures, that Primates are june 
he feems'to underſtand by-Pr agg ey. tie 
only of order ; but he is hardly worth 
ho'taking notice of. 2. 'That yet before 
the Nicene' Council, there was an Hie- 
rarchy. of the Church in ſore parts of 
the ' Roman Empire : for there were Bi- 
ſhops, Metropolitans, Patriarchs. 3. This 
Hisrarchy was a conforming of the 
Church in diviſion and fabordination to 
the Civil State"of the Empire. For, as 
the State- was divided ay into greater 
arts, called Dioceſſes ;- and. the Dioceſ: 


es ico Provinces, andthe Provinces in-: 


to Cities, and their Ferritories ; fo the 
Church was divided. As che Cities & their 


Officers wers ſubordinate/ to the Provin- 
cial Officer, who did reſide in the Meero- 


polis of the: Province; and the Officers 
provineial were underthe power of che 


chisf Officer; who kept bis reſidence in 


the chief City of the Dioceſe: ſo the Ci- 
ty Biſhops were ſubjet to the Metropoli- 
tan of the Merce, and the Metropolis 
cans 
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- 


tans of the Provinces to the Gy: 4 Tie 

fiding in his Patriarchal Ci Wo Subordina- 
this was a genial Ori 'tion of Bi- 
for Adminittration, yet ge, WE + 


mane in the Stare, and ons = RENT 
the- Chureh. For i in neither was it © 
divine Inftitution. For, if it had been 
ſac; they could not juſtly have altered 
it, as they did afterwards ih ſeveral pla- 
ces. 5. Thar therefore "the Epifcopal 
Hierarchy, though ancient and of Jong 
., contirmance, .yet is not of divine Aucho- Epiſcopal 
"v1 neleher ta we find any Givine Or- —_— 
nation, for it, 6 Therefore, the Ar: J;.. Authe- 
zument from Epiſcopacy to, Hierarch by, rity. 
is grofs. For a Biſhop was before a Me- 
rropolitan or Patriarch: and thopgh ſome 
kind of Biſhop thould be of 'divi « Inſti- 
eution, yet an FHergrechical Biſhop | 
be, and is'an humane invention. ps 
was he too > ba ro eref2, ohe ſs 
dependen acdicaro cclefia- 
ical in the whole Roway Pmplre. For 
they made three Parriarchs inde ndent 
one- upon another; and if, they d all 
been pitt ini 6ne, yet many IPD e 
-Dmpire;, ang-of the Chyr Wow bf 


had been withoue thofe bounds. 

thee the on at firft inbeaalie Jus Biſhops 0- 
"DF Over a6 Ihe | Frentomcy 
Janc/oh- tr wagon" ; pe rain. 
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cording to this ſubordination; ;therecould 
lie no Appeal from the Biſhop to the.Me- 
tropolitan, nor from. the., Metropolitan 
roche Patriarch, Ir's likely that the pow- 
er. was in Synofls, and men might Appeal 

om an inferiour to. a provincial Synod, 
and from the Provincial: to: the Patri- 
archal, which, was . the higheſt Court, 
except the Chriſtigqn. Emperours call a 
- General; Council, - And, that was ſaid 
to be a General Council, which extend- 
ed beyond, :the bounds. of . one Patriar- 


chate, elpecially.if it includedall. . 9. .AF- 
ter thele p 4 


arriarchates began $0. be ſuch 
eminent places, many ambitiouſly ſought 
them, and there was great contention ar 
moneſt themſelves, who ſhould be great 
eſt and- have the -precedency. Neither 
could General Cqungik by their deter- 
minations prevent them for time to come. 
to. The Patriarch of Rome, though bur 
at the firſt one of: the three, and after- 
"wards of the fiye, and according,to ſome, 


"% 


of the ſeven, if you take in; uſt imana Pre- : 


#2 with Carthage, did challenge the pre- 
OY and preeminency of them all. 


£11 Qt Pugh the Co t of Cbakedin 
gave the Conſt antinopolitgn/ See. egual pri- 


 viledges, with his, yer he would not ſtand 
to their determination. but afterward 
challenged greater power.then ,was dl 
| began to receive Appeals, fram Jrat 

rite parts beyond the; boupds of his 


Of Subjeits of an Eccleſiaft ical Politie 
ceſs, and to. colour '/his Uſurpation, al- 
ledged a Canon of the Nicene Council, 
which . was not: found in the Greek Origi- 
nal. He will be: Preſident in all Gene- 
ral Councils ; no:-Canons muſt be 'yalid 
without his Approbation, His Ambiti- 
on aſpires higher, when the title of  U- 
niverſal Biſhop had been denied che'Pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople. by Gregory the 
Great , Boniface his Succeſſour aſlumes 
it: | And by degrees, they who follow 
him, no the Power, and at'length 
' the civil- Supremacy is arrogated; and 
the Roman  Pontifte muſt diſpole of 
Kingdoms and Empires, and will depoſe 
and: advance- whom he plealeth. And 
45 not he the: Man. of Sin, and the Son 
of. Perdition, who oppoſeth ' and exalteth 
bimſelf above all that ss called God, or that 


the t God, m8 himſelf that be & 
(God? 2 Thel. 2. Ce ee which 
words, he that goes under the name of 
M. Camillas, defines Antichriſt 'in this 
: manner: Antichriſtus eff Pontifex maxi- 
mis, Elatione,: vitariatu, aſſumulatione Chri- 
fo, oppoſirzs, libyx- C. 3. de A. AS 
' the Roman. State fubdued 'and ſubjeted 


pn themſelves the former:Empires and . 


Monarchies-of::the World; and this in 
themſclves., after -that became 'Vaſlals 
and Servants unto-one AbſolmerImpe- 
rial :Monarchy' and by him 'Romve* Hea- 


then 


2s wprſhippee, ſo that he as God fitteth'in - 
? 2 
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then reigned over the Kings of the Earth, 


Reweb, 157. x8. So in tract of time, - 


Rome-Chriftian uſurped Juriſdiction Ee 

_ aver all qe . her 

wiarch ſwallowing up. all the power 

af the former Patriarchs, became Uni- 

verſal- Monarch and Vifible Head of the 

Univerſal Church. ' The qccaſions, true 

cauſes of = {gy wes w_ > m_ 

whereby grees afpired to thi 
tranlcendent power are well enou 

known. - Same. will tel ns, that - 

copacy, of rather Prelacy was the oc- 

Prelacy the egfion at leaft of the Hierarchy, and 

acceſs, of the Hierarchy of the Papacy. For, if 

»d that of there had not been” a Biſhop inveſted 

20. with power in bimfelf, and a- provincial 

Jurikliftion given to one Metropolitan, 

and many Metropolitans ſubje&ed ro one 

Patriarghs, the- Biſhop of Rowe could have 

bad no! advantage nor colour for his U- 

ſaeparigh. This makes many prudent 

man;jealaus of Epiſcopacy, eſpecialty a5 

many undeeftand a Bi to be one- M- 


velted - with the power -of Ordination 


4 nd Jurifdidion , and'thar by divine 
Law without the Predbytery. Diviſion 
and Subordination, which are effeatial 
aſs ofthe Fapet Safuemary, ie, 
cauſe of..the Papal Sup . Bu, 
the trufing: of wer Ecclefaſiicat jn 
eng man, « ing and cnlarging the 
bounds of one particular Church and 
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independent Judjaacary too far, and ſub- 
 ofdinating the People and Presbyters to 
the Menarchical Juriſdition of one Bi- 
cropalitan, the feveral Metrapolitans to 
one Patriarch, and feveral Parriarchs to 
one Romans Pantiffe, did much: pramoere, 
and ef ually conduce to tha advance» 
ment of one min to the Univerlal Vi- 
carage. Ar the firſt inftitution of the 
Hierarchy, naither the peaple nor Pres- 
bycery wero exolyded; the Patriarchates 
wera of a reaſonable extent,” the Patri- 
archs independent one upan-- another , 
and the end. intended was Uniry, and 
the preventian of Schifm z and the ſab- 
acdination ſeemed to 'ba made out of 
mature deliberation. Yet humane Wi- 
dom, though never. fo profound, if it 
fwerve fram the Ryks of divine Infſti- 
eutioo., proves Folly in tha end. - Ler 
riod all this difcaurage any Eccleſiaſtical 
Cammunity ;' ar. diſtwade them from di- 
rifioa, co-ordination, ſubordination, if 
ſo be they keep the power In themfalves 
as in the TONY Wbgze@& , and raſerve 
it to. the whale, and not communicate 
ie 0c « $ow and keep &s | 
ina o__ compals, | Prom: all this 
- we; may canchude, that a Secaffion-from 
Rowe, and the reje@ion of his Ecclkeſ- 


_—_ 


che 


aftical Supremacy, 'if fa ba we. retain 
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the true Docrine and pure Worſhip of 
God, is no 'Schiſm, eſpecially - in -E»p- 
land. For '1, there were many. Pro- 
vinces out of the - great Patriarchate , 
and no_ ways ſubje&t to any of them, 
but:they had their own proper Primates 
and. Superindendents. Amonſt theſe 
England' was' one, andby the Canon 


of - Nice had: her own Juriſdiction, 'and = 


| was under no Patriarch, but-a Primate 
England of her own. 2. The' Biſhop of Rome 


ander no ,. Was at firſt confined to-that City, and 


mate, after he was'made Patriarch, he had bur _ 


the ten Suburbicarian Provinces, and:-the 
reſt. of the Provinces of Italy had Milan 
for. their Metropolis. - 3. That after 
the Converſion of - the Saxons, that that 
Biſhop ſhould - exerciſe--any /-power'-in 
England;''wasca meer. Ulurpation.. And 
to caſt off..an uſurped power, ;and: the 
ſame Tyrannical, could be:no Schifn 


at-all. "There is a Book-printed at: Ox: - 


ford, in(theiyear 1641, :whereig:1we find 
ſeveral parcels:of ſzyerakAurhors bound 
up in-one: {The firft Author: is: Dr.-A=- 


grews, the ſecond Bucer;:the: third Dr... 


Reynolds , ithe fourth Biſhbp! Uſber:, the 
fifth Mr. Brerewood, the: fixth' Mr.:Dury; 
the ſevently Mr. Francis" Maſon.” The:de: 
fign of -the' whole is co maintain Epic 
copacy,and-1n-partito prove' the-Hbt 
erarchy.”/ xr. Some of er" 
(7 
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ed Authors do'grant with Hierome, that 
the Church was firſt governed by the 
common advice . of Presbyters,” though 
this poſition-in ſtri& ſence. is not true, 

as hath been formerly proved. 2., 90me Iſhat &< 

rant, that at the firſt Inſticution, of Bi- Biſhop was 

hops, 2 Biſhop: was nothing; elſe , but a «t fr#. 
Ter ogy ns pa 
1 -, 4 Nhataiterwards theſe were 
conſtant _ ſtanding, with a power. of 
derintendency,.not only over the peo- 
, but the Presbyters wichin a City and 
—| the Territory thereof. 4. That when a 
| Church was extended to a Province, in 
the ings thereof,they placed a chief 
Biſhop, a Metropolitan, who had the 
precedency of'all, the other City Biſhops, 
5- That theſe Biſhops. could do no com; 
mon a&, binding the whole circuit withs 
out the Presbytery. 6., That there were 
ſuch Biſhops and Metropolicans in the A- 
poſtlestimes:; thus Dr. Uſher doth, affirm, 
and he-quotes  Ienativs to this purpoſe. 

7. That there. was an imparity both in & 

the: State and Church of Irael under the 
Old Teſtament, and ſolikewiſe of the Mi- 
niſters in the- Church of the New Te- 
Kament.  Thas Dr. Andrews. ' 8. That 
- moſt Reformed Churches have Biſhops, 
or Superintendents , and ſomething an- 
ſwerable: co Biſhops. The, deſign of all 
this ſtems to be this, to prove that Epiſco- 
Pacy 
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po att! Hieraichy a6 Apoſtolical add 
niverſal. Yet trons of theſe produce 4: 


mene to be of petpefual and tiniveriat 
igagon. Neither doth any of them 


1 tell us diſtinctly whiat che power of Bi. 
he nana Arkny bo wghyokng 


not Whether they exerakd their 
& Offices, 6r Repretomatives, or by. an 
immediate Ta dint Gefived to 
Chrift unco ctheth. All that can be 
clear is, that ſome kit of Biſhops 
be lawful, and have been ancient, and of 

od uſe, tho of hv netelliry. As for 
the Hierarchy, irs mevrly Humane, and 
being ar fifft intended for Unity, was in 
et efhd the eanſe of the-thoſt bloody 

niſms that ever were in the Churth ; 
and an occafinn of intolerable Ambition; 
Emulation and Coritertion. 

Sabje@s EctleGiaſtical beirig diſtinguiſh, 
ed and divided muſt be educated; and fs 
I cotne tv ' Education and Inftitution. 


Tho' ſpittudl Ediication be far more uſ-" 
fil attd neesfiry, yet we find not ried 


more careful to irtiprove their Children 
fot this World than the World ro come. 
The teaſort is, they ek theſe oatthly 
inn, Sm that: God's Kingdom, love 
the World mote thati Gud, ' and preſet 
their Bodies before theif Boltls: we 
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provide for both, yer for the ohe far more 
Is, the other. - For, What will it avail 
us to be remporally rich, and {pi itually 
co pain the World and A 
ks , thetefore” is a ſpecial work 
of the Church to educate her Children, 
and nurſe chem up for Heaven: and the 
ate C is bound to further 


| her in this wotk. A4dars, tho! Lord of 


hs whole Earth, and one who might 
give his Chritdren far greater Eſtates in 
Land. than any man ever could , yet 
nm go them n up not not in ar +4 ba 
his princiþ; 
was to cath then "how to ſerve. owes 
God, and when they were atag $6 ting 
cheir Offerings before him. God ſaith 
Abrzbavn, 1 know hit, that he will command 
bis children and bis boufhold afttr him, and 
they ſhall Kzep the way of the Lord to do ju- 
frice and j noon that the Lord may br 
wpoh A babe, that which be Oh Poke 
bim, pn 18. 19. Foſbua Taith , As for 
me and y_ bouſe we will ſerve he Lord 
Joſh. 24. 15. It was the command of 
God, that fuel ſhould diligently teach 
cheir Childtin the wot&s of God, and 
talk of Fhem whers they fit in their houſes, 
and when they went abroad, ant at their ly- 
down and riſing, up, Deut. 6. 7. How 
often doth Solomon exhort to this dui 


Sy earneſtly perfwade all, eſpecially 


Children, 


Children, to hearken unto, underſtand, 
remember, and conſtantly follow the In- 
 Atruction' of their Parents and their 
Teachers? This was- the care of Moſes, 
of Foſhua, the Judges and good Kings of 
Fudab. For this end the Prieſts, Levites, 
and Scribes were ordained of God, and 
the Schools of the Prophets were erected 
T for this . work. This was one prime 
L gÞ work of the Levite,, to teach Facob God's 
Levit. Judgments, and 1rael his Laws, Deut. 33. 
ro. This ſame commandment of ſpirit 
cual. Education is repeated in the New 
Teſtament. Parents muſt bring uptheir 
Children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. This was the great work 
of Apoſtles, Prophets, Evangeliſts, Pa- 
ftours and Teachers. - For, they muſt 
not only pray, but teach, and labour, 
not only for converſion, but the edifica- 
tion. of ths Churches children. - Every 
Chriſtian ſhould help and further: one a- 
nother in this work. As Parents in their 
Families ſhould have knowledge, and be 
able to inftru&k their Children, ſo all 
. Schools ſhould have a care to inru& 
the Schollars, not only in Languages and 
humane Learning, but alſo in.the ſaving 
Do&rine of Salvation. This was the 
reaſon, why by the Canons of the Church 
they were bound to Catechiſe the Chil- 
dren committed to their charge. 3X 
ane” Nt- 
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Univerſities and Colledges. were, bound 
-to. this likewiley; and were :Seminaries, 


not, only for Lawyers, Philoſophers' and 
Phyſicians , bar of "for Divin 


pecially | for: Divines, 
who, though. they improved; their khow- 


e in Arts and Languages, ' yet it was 


in fubordination to their diviner and more 


excellent Profeffion. _ To this Head be- 


longs correction; good example,and pray- 
; er. . For, the, principal Teacher is the - 
Spirit, who muſt write God's truth in 


the heart, and make all means of Edu- 
cation eflequal. The publick and prin- 
cipal Officers, truſted by Chrift with this 
work, are the Miniſters of the Golpel : 
whoſe work is. not meerly and - one- 
ly to preach and: expound, : but to cate- 


chiſe. ' In theſe works we are either ve- 
4 P4 negligent . or - imprudent. For, . we 


ould plant-and water, and pray to God 
for the encreaſe: we ſhould lay the foun- 
dation and build thereon ;. yet ſome-will 


. do neither, ſome will prepoſterouſly wa- 
.. ter before they: plant, and build before 
. they lay the foundation, and ſo.do Chriſt 


licthe ervice, and the Church little good. 
Soine take upon them the Charge,. and 


_.. are inlufficient. Men may teach by 
. word or. writing: By word firlt,- the 


principle; ſhould be methodically accord- 
ing to the, ancient Creeds and Confeſ- 
for:s be taught ; this is the foundation. 
Gg With- 
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jet whereof is not the'Pope, or Prince, 
or Prelate, 'or Presbyter, 'or People, as: 
diſtin&' from Presbyters, *but the whole 
particular Church,  whieti” hath ir 'in- the! 
manner-of” a ' free State: ':Here: ſome- 
thing is faid of the extent of-rthe Church. 
After all this comes in pars ;/ubdita, both: 
Civil and-Eccleſiaſtical, where I ſpeak” 


| of the nature of ſabjeftion; and of: the 
diſtin&ion, diviſion and education of the: 


Subjes, both of 'the State and Church, 
All this is 'done with ſome- ſpecial. re- 


| ference both to the State 'and Chureh of 


England, deliring Peate'and- Reformati- 
on. . If any require a' reaſon, why;T do 
not handle Eecclefiaſtical' Government 
and Civil diſtinMly Sy'themſelves wich- 
out this mixture,” the reaſons are eſpeci- 
ally two; 1. "That it right be known; 
that the genetal Riſes' of -Goverrument 
are the fame both-ia"'Charch and State! 
for both * have the ſame'common princi- 
les, which by the light®of Reaſon,” Ob- 
ervation'and Experience; may be. eaſily 
known, but eſpecially by'the' Scriptures, 
from which an intellkgent Reader ''niay 
eaſily 'colle& them? *Therefore, it's .in 
vain to write of CGhurch-Government, 
without the knowledge of the Rules of 
Govetnmient in general, ' and the fame 
orderly digeſted. Fheignorance of theſe Þ 
is the: cauſe! why ſo any write af ws 
Si om 


Fl 
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dom of Diſcipline, and. neither fſatisfie o= 
thers;' nor - bring'the Controverſies con-- 
cerning-'the ſame'unto an iſſue. 2 By: 
this joynt handling-of -them, -the- diffe- 
rence: between Church: atid: State; Civil 


arid Ecclefiaſticat Government; :thepow- * 


er of the Sword and Keys 4s, more Clear- 
ly, as being laid-together; apparent: For 
chis.is the nature-of Diſlentanies; *Quod 
Juxta peſita clarens' etuceſeunt, ©: This is a+ 


ainſt Eraftas; and ſuch-as:cannot-di- 


inguiſh .betweer the: power: of-:order- 
ing Religion forthe: external part, which 
belongs unto the civil. Soveraigns'of? all 
States, and the:power-pf the Keys, which 
is. proper to the: Church, * as:a Church, 
Yet, if theſe ewa''Reaſons will not ſatis: 
fie, and ſottie Reader ' may deſire :and 
wiſh they [had been - handled :dictinatly, 
he-may 'read: them as/ditin& and ſeve- 


ral' even;/:in» this!Book. 1 my ſelf -had 


fome'debate Within my: elf, whatiway 


I ſhould hagdlethein, yet ppon thele rex- 


fons I refolved:ro-do.as I have done:: :!: 


'..A Commonwealth ones conftituted,is 5c&. 12, 


not immortal,” but is ſubje&& tayoorrupth- 
ons, converſion-and ſubverſion. ' TheAd- 


-thors of: Politicks followingithe: Philoſo- 
.pher p make theſe accidents cheilaſt past 
.of their 'Policical 'Syſtems :--and'ſome 
[ſpeak of [them-:more ' briefly, fome -at 
'Jarge: and declare the caufes,: and:pre-. 


ſcribes 
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general, is, Adminiſtrati- 
, Laws :and. Canons. ; 
9s bf = State and of the. Ehurch, 
riſdidion bach Civil -and Foclchia- 
[The reaſons why, 1 deſire ta pub- 
this firſt, and fcrerally from the lat- 
part, are partly, bepaulſe, thaugh the 
firft draughe of that latter pare was fin- 
- Hhed abowo: half a Year ago, yet Lintend 


becauſe | ae TM \-- 


may maet with- 
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Epncrants are handled in this, which 
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is far more difficult. The latter'will be 
more eaſie, yet profitable and uſeful, 
eſpecially if ſome of greater ability would 
undertake it. The God of Truth and 
Peace give us Humility, Patience, Cha- 
rity and the Knowledge of his Fruth 
that holding the Truth in Love, we may 
grow up unto him in all things, which 1s 
the Head, even Chriſt, to whom be Ho- 


men 


nour, Glory and Thanks for ever. 4- 
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